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Making a Man of J. J. 


By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “Dreamers of Dreams,” 


ILLUSTRATED 


Very likely you’ve known a young man of J. J.’s type. He isn’t rare. 


“The Wife of Asa Pincheon,”’ etc. 


But the pranks 


of fate and of love did something to him. You will find the story an absorbing one. 


CHAPTER I. 


OU don’t mind my mothering you 
a little?” There was a wealth 


of wistful tenderness in Mrs. Al- 
lison’s voice as she punched the pillows 
in the corner of the broad davenport 
and indicated to J. J. that he was to 
inake himself comfortable among them. 
“[’m nearly old enough to be 
mother, anyway.” Dark eyes, spar- 
kling from a thicket of curling dark 
lashes, challenged him. 
“A lot you are!” J. J., 


your 


in duty bound, 
scoffed, as he obediently made his way 
to the chintz-covered comfort. 


“But Tam.” She hovered about him, 
adjusting cushions. “There, squash 
this little one right in back of your 
neck. Isn’t that comfy? Why, how 
old do you think I am?” 

J. J.’s pulses beat a little unsteadily at 
the proximity of the lady’s lovely hands, 
satiny-smooth, evanescently perfumed. 
It had been a long time since feminine 
lure had been exerted upon him. He 
recognized it, even in its disguise of 
patriotic “mothering.” 

“Twenty-five?” he hazarded politely. 

“You ridiculous boy! Look at me.” 

She had been fluttering about the 


room out of his range of vision since 
the moment when she had allowed her 
fingers, in arranging the little pillow, to 
touch his cheek. She came back now 
and sat beside him, her glowing face 
turned toward him, the light from the 
rosy lamp at the end of the long daven- 
port table falling flatteringly upon her. 
that,” grinned J. J. 
“You're easy to look at.” 

She raised her hand and made the 
threat of slapping him. 

“T don’t want pretty speeches, boy,” 
she said, pouting, imperious. “I want 
the truth. Look at me and tell me how 
old you think Iam. No more non- 
sense about my being twenty-five!” 

J. J. looked. To a male of the spe- 
cies, it was, as-he had intimated, not 
at all a difficult task. Of course, he 
had been merely talking nonsense when 
he had said twenty-five. He had 
thought of her, when he had accepted 
her invitation to dinner, delivered last 
Sunday when she had come back to the 
hospital with the load of convalescent 
officers whom she had been motoring, 
that she was old, perhaps forty. But 
staring at her now, according to com- 
mand, he revised that judgment. There 


“T can do 
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“Oh, I'd like you to 

think me not a bad 

sort of fellow. Vd 

like you to think me Oh, | 
guess you know what I want you 
to think about me,” he ended 
hoarsely. 


was not a thread of gray in her beauti- 
fully burnished, beautifully coifed, 
silky, dark hair. There was not a line 
upon her low brow. In the benignant 
light from the lamp behind them, the 
little fine lines that sunlight might have 
made observable about her sparkling 
eyes and laughing mouth were unseen. 
Her figure was slight as a girl’s. It 
was charmingly arrayed in some sort 
of gauzy goods. J. J. had missed the 


sartorial education that comes with the 
possession of sisters, and he did not 
know georgette, but he knew the stuff 
was deeply creamy in color, and accen- 
tuated here and there by unexpected 
little touches of coral pink. 

“I'll make it twenty-six years and 
seven months,” he told her, “and I 
won’t raise it by so much as another 
week.” 

“Impudent boy, to be making fun of 
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an old woman!” Again her pretty 
hands struck out. J. J.’s fingers turned 
inward on his palms to keep from catch- 
ing those provocative, white invitations 
flirtation. Of course, he must be 
areful! She was older—she must be 
thirty-five, at least, thirty-five to his 
twenty-four. She could not really mean 
hat she seemed to mean, and, by Jove, 
fellow might get into trouble by mak- 
ing love to a staid, middle-aged lady 
vyho merely intended to do her bit for 
her country when she invited invalided 
young officers to her house. 

The lady looked at him with a mo- 
nentagy cessation of allure. It was al- 
most as though she were not altogether 
ppreciative of his self-restraint. She 

hed him with eyes that seemed 
in their moment of calculation 

an they had seemed before. Then 
he appeared to shrug off her resent- 
ent—though ‘resentment’ is, perhaps, 
strong a word for the feeling that 
features had registered. She put the 
igarettes close to his hand on a taboret, 

id murmured something about hurry- 

¢ her maid with the liqueurs as she 
left the room for a minute. 

J. J. struck a match with fingers that 
shook a little as she disappeared. He 
hadn’t realized that it was going to be 

difficult to keep all the good resolu- 
tions that had been so easy to make 
there, where self-restraint and 
stern discipline had first demonstrated 
to him their rewards. The bulwark 
against temptation erected by fifteen 
months of effort to subdue appetites 
seemed as though it might give way 
before the current of twenty-three 
years of indulgence. But he wanted to 
remain firm. He wanted to do nothing 
to mar that record of his, that record 
of which he was so proud, that record 
of an achievement that was all his own. 
Nobody had helped him to the silver 
insignia on his khaki; nobody would 
have believed, two years ago, that he 
would ever win such insignia for him- 


back 
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self. Those who had known him best 
would have prophesied that an intimate 
acquaintance with the guardhouse and 
perhaps with the interior of a Federal 
prison was likely to be his chief army 
experience. And yet, here he sat, a 
lieutenant, waiting only for a shattered 
rib to knit firmly again in order to go 
back and become a captain, a major 
—a vision of himself ‘as an iron-jawed 
member of the general staff passed se- 
ductively before him! No exciting, de- 
bilitating, amorous nonsense for him, 
no matter what the lady meant! 

There was a sound of tinkling glass. 
Mrs. Allison was returning and behind 
her stepped a neat-handed Phyllis with 
a silver tray loaded with cunning bot- 
tles and little glasses and a bowl of 
cracked ice. 

“You were perfectly wonderful at 
dinner, holding out so firmly against 
my poor, innocuous, little glass of 
claret,” said his hostess, her hand hov- 
ering above the liqueurs. “but you 
aren't going to refuse just a tiny Bene- 
dictine, or a mere thimbleful of char- 
treuse, are you?) You mustn’t 
that you are an invalid. The regula- 
tions don’t apply to sick men, do they? 
Which will you have?” 

J. J. shook his head with a smile. 

“Nothing at all, thank you.” Then, 
swift little frown darkened her 
face and gave him again the impression 
of age which she had left with him on 
Sunday, he tried to temper her wrath. 

“You think [’'m an awful mollycod- 
dle, don’t. you? But I’m not. [ma 
regular fellow, really I am. The trou- 
ble is that I was too much of a regu- 
lar fellow, once—an irregular fellow. 
Do you see? When all that is far 
enough behind me so that I am not 
afraid of it, will you let me come and 
drink a class of claret with you, and a 
thimbleful of Benedictine?” 

He was really rather captivating in 
his boyish frankness as he made his 
confession and begged her leniency and 


torget 


as a 
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cooperation. But Mrs. Allison shrugged 
her shoulders, quite unmistakably and 
contemptuously this time. 

“Tf it’s your principle to run away 
from danger,” she said, lighting a ciga- 
rette, “I congratulate your friends; 
they need not worry about you. How- 
ever, if all our boys were like that, the 
war would take a good time to win, 
wouldn't it?” She seated herself in an 
armchair the room. She 
yawned quite unmistakably. Poor J. J. 
blushed furiously under his tan and 
freckles. So that was how he appeared, 
was it? A coward? He did not like 
to have this pretty woman who had 
been so charming to him think of him 
as a coward. He did not like the ob- 
vious way in which she served notice 
upon him that he bored her stiff, that 
his sort of a man, of a soldier, bored 
her stiff. Of course, one tiny little 
drink would not start him off again! 
What was the least baneful of the liq- 
uids shining with many colors, topaz, 
brown, and green, on the tray? He 
cleared his throat, preparatory to say- 
ing that, after all, a little créme de 
menthe could not hurt him. But as he 
opened his lips to utter the words, a 
passing car, loaded, apparently, with 
boys and girls, rolled along the subur- 
ban streets, and the sound of their 
young voices raised in song was borne 
along the honeysuckled air, across Mrs. 
Allison’s lawn. 


across 


“One more river, there’s one more river to 
cross. 

The old camp-meeting tune came in 
to him. He straightened, stiffened. He 
was hanged if he would drink créme 
de menthe to reéstablish himself in Mrs. 
Allison’s good graces or anybody else’s. 
There was always one more river to 
cross. Well, he was going to cross it, 
and not go splashing into it, merely 
because a pretty lady, who couldn’t pos- 
sibly understand anything about pos- 
session by the alcoholic demon, wanted 
to make mildly merry after dinner! So, 
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instead of reconsidering his refusal, he 
said: 

“You don’t really mean it, you know. 
You don’t think | am a coward. Be- 
cause, if you could think so, for such 
a reason, you’d be the sort of woman 
whose opinion wouldn’t matter. And 
your opinion matters an awful lot to 
me.” 

She looked at him with a little flicker 
of surprise. The indignation which she 
had started to 
melted in amusement and appreciation 
of his final sally. 

“So my opinion matters a lot to you, 
eh?” she said, smiling. 

He nodded. 

“A lot,” he said, quite seriously. 

“And this is the second time you have 
seen me.” She mocked him. “Well, 
what do you want me to think of you?” 
She left the remote armchair and came 
back to the davenport. ‘“‘\What do you 
want me to think of you, boy?” 

A pulse throbbed in J. J.’s throat. He 
thought how long it had been since he 
had felt a girl’s hands in his, had kissed 
a woman’s lips. He wanted intensely, 
suffocatingly, to hold Mrs. Allison’s 
pretty hands, to kiss her inviting lips. 
But he had not imbibed the drop of al- 
cohol that, for him, released reason 
from its guard upon impulse. So, in- 
stead of yielding to the momentary 
wave of desire, he said, a little thickly: 

“Oh, I'd like you to think me not a 
bad sort of fellow. I’d like you to think 
me ” His verbal resourcefulness 
was dwindling. She drew nearer. The 
perfume of her hair and her satiny skin 
was in the air he breathed. “Oh, I 
guess you know what I want you to 
think about me,” he ended hoarsely, and 
leaned toward her. 

But a side encased in plaster of Paris 
may act almost as restrainingly, in cer- 
tain moments, as an active Puritan con- 
science. J. J., despite his obvious in- 


assume at his rebuke 





tention, had not yet gathered his hostess 
into a strong, compelling, khaki em- 











brace, when the door into the hall was 
Hung roughly open, and a tall gentle- 
man with wupstanding reddish _ hair, 
strode violently in. At the sight of the 
entirely innocent tableau upon the dav- 
enport, he stopped short, and the dark 
ire of his glance gave place to bewil- 
derment. 

‘Why, Phil!” cried Mrs. Allison, vi- 
vaciously. “I didn’t expect you for 
hours yet. Lieutenant Robinson, this is 
my husband, Mr. Allison. Your office 
telephoned that you wouldn’t be able 
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“And if you’re planning to 
hang around to get anything 
out of your mother, let me 
tell you this—and her, let me 
tell her, too—that at the first 
suspicion that she’s helping 
you I'll 
pletely as I’m cutting you!” 


cut her off as com- 


to get out until the twelve-fifty-seven, 
Phil.” 

“Glad to meet you, lieutenant,” mum- 
bled Mr. Allison. Then he turned to 
his wife. “I got through earlier than 
I expected. Couldn’t get a quorum for 
the meeting, after all. Awful difficult 
work, getting a quorum for a directors’ 
meeting in June, Lieutenant Robinson, 
with so many people away and all that.” 
His eyes fell upon the tray, with the 
ice melting in the glass bowl, and both 
the little, silver-stemmed glasses guilt- 
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less of any trace of liqueur. He raised 
his eyebrows at his wife. She gave a 
barely perceptible shake of the head. 
“Well, well!” he said. “This seems to 
have been an abstemious party. Don't 
blame you, lieutenant. Don’t care for 
this sirupy sort of stuff myself. Will 
you have a high ball? I’ve got some 
pretty good Irish out there in the side- 
board.” 

“Lieutenant Robinson doesn’t drink 
at all, Phil,” said Mrs. Allison clearly. 

“Well, I dare say he’s just as well 
off,” admitted Mr. Allison indulgently. 
“But I think [Pll go and get myself a 
little nightcap.” : 

J. J. rose slowly. The panicky thank- 
fulness he had felt because her hus- 
band’s abrupt entrance had not discov- 
ered him embracing Mrs. Allison had 
given place to a sort of shrewd wonder 
at the closeness of the shave. It was, 
of course, abominable and low-minded 
of him to suspect that this charming 
lady, charmingly housed, charmingly 
gowned, prettily devoted to the service 
of her country’s defenders, could be 
ever so remotely allied to the sisterhood 
versed in the methods of what J. J., in 
his unregenerate days, had known as 
the badger game. sut—well, he 
thought he would go. He said so, and 
took his leave with all proper expres- 
sions of gratitude. 

It was not a long walk from the Al- 
lisons’ house at the edge of Roseville 
to the Roseville Country Club, which 
was temporarily doing duty as a con- 
valescent hospital for invalided officers. 
A half mile of winding, moonlit road 
lay between the two. It passed a 
meadow faintly misted now with fog 
rising from its damp bosom, a bit of 
a grove, and two or three houses sur- 
rounded by their walled gardens. J. J. 
stepped briskly along, alternately con- 
gratulating himself upon a danger es- 
caped and berating himself as a low- 
lived, suspicious fool. 

“If I’d played round with the right 
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sort of people these last few years,” 
he said to himself, “I wouldn't get run 
away with by such notions. Nice, mid- 
dle-aged ladies”—he had again decided 
upon Mrs. Allison’s years as forty— 
“don’t invite wounded lieutenants to 
dinner for the purpose of relieving 
them of their watches or their wads, or 
anything like that. It isn’t done in re- 
fined circles. I suppose she did want 
to flirt a bit. I don’t blame her with 
that plug-ugly of a husband! But | 
don’t believe, after all, that she had it 
all fixed up with him to come in, in the 
thick of things, and to make me pay 
through the nose for my indiscretion. 
I simply don’t believe it. I thought it 
simply because I sojourned too long in 
Hell's Kitchen before I went into the 
army.” 

He sighed sharply. 


sagged. 


His shoulders 
His step grew heavy. 

“Too long,” he repeated. 

It was not only false ideas of life 
as it was lived in charming suburbs 
that he had brought away with him 
from that sojourn. It was something 
more tangible. It was something that 
made him drag his way along, when he 
‘remembered it, as a ball and chain upon 
his ankle might have made him drag. 

“What a fool, what a fool!” he mur- 
mured again. Then, resolutely, he 
straightened his shoulders and swung 
into his stride. After all, the ball and 
chain had not kept him from making 
good! 

Around a bend in the road he heard 
a scream, a woman’s scream, inarticu- 
late, frightened. He forgot the Circe 
with whom he had spent the evening. 
He ceased to speculate upon the sinis- 
ter possibilities there might have been 
in her attempted enchantments. He 
forgot the ball and chain. He broke 
into a run. Around the curve he came 
upon a moonlit tableau. A girl in white 
was trying to struggle out of the clutch 
of a tall, white-flanneled young man. 
Her head was bent, and her captor was 
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trying vainly to raise it, with the evi- 
dent intention of kissing her, 

“Hi, you there!” cried J. J., speed- 
ing up his run. The white-flanneled 
young man dropped the girl’s arms and 
turned in the direction of the rescuer. 
The girl, moaning a little, leaned back- 
ward upon the stone wall that sepa- 
rated the garden of a large house, in the 
background, from the roadway. The 
white-flanneled person did not, how- 
ever, attempt his escape, as J. J. had 
rather expected him to. He stood his 
ground with admirable composure, and 
by the time the young officer was within 
normal speaking distance of them, he 
had lighted a cigarette as though to 
show how completely at his ease he was. 

“This fellow is annoying you?” J. J. 
demanded of the girl. But the 
himself took the out of 
lips. 


man 
answer her 
“A lover’s spat,” he announced non- 
chalantly. “You see, my dear,” turn- 
ing again to the girl, “what miscon- 
ceptions your gives rise to. 
Thank the gentleman for his kind in- 
tentions and allow 
ing you home.” 


coyness 
me to continue tak- 


J. J. stared at the girl questioningly. 
There was something familiar to him 
in her appearance, but in the excitement 
of the moment he could not place her. 
It was not until she spoke that he knew 
her for one of the singers at a concert 
which the ladies of Roseville had given 
at the hospital the week before. Her 
voice, even her speaking voice, was un- 
forgetable. It was deep, mellow, rather 
sad. It had impressed him when she 
had made her announcement of the 
group of little Scotch songs she was 
to sing. She spoke now gaspingly. 

“There is not a word of truth in 
what this man says,” she announced, 
turning to J. J. “He is annoying me.” 

“Margaret, how can you!” exclaimed 
the white-flanneled person. “You will 
hardly go so far as to deny that you 
know me?” 
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“Tt is immaterial to me,” declared 
J. J. sharply, “whether the lady knows 
you or not, whether you are engaged 
to her, or married to her, for that mat- 
ter, or not. You were annoying her 
and I'll give you just one minute to 
clear out.” Then,he turned to the girl. 
“You will let me take you home?” he 
said. He forgot, for the moment, the 
plaster casing, but fortunately the 
young man did not put his fistic ability 
to the test. 

“Thank you. I shall be much 
obliged.” She had recovered her cour- 
age by this time and stood erect, a 
rather gallant figure in the moonlight 
against the background of rambler-co\ 
ered stone wall. 

“Dear, dear!” sighed the white-flan 
neled person in mock despair. “How 
the military does cut in on one! And 
to think that it was only because 
wanted to take you home myself that 
you threw such a noisy fit, Margaret! 
Well, I’m not one to stay and spoil 
sport. But some day, when he knows 
all—dear, dear!” 

“Will you be off?” cried J. J., threat 
eningly. The young man made no 
other answer than to vault the 
wall with considerable agility and grace, 
and to disappear in the thick shrubbery 
on the other side. 

“Does he live there?” asked J. J. 

The girl whom he had called Mar- 
garet said that he did. 

“T really am not afraid any longer. 
He will not bother me again. He 
wouldn’t have done it to-night, I am 
quite sure, except that he was drink 
ing.” J. J. breathed a devout thanks- 
giving for the abstinence that had con 
trolled him that night, but he declined 
to be released from his escort of the 
girl. It developed that she lived two 
or three houses back along the road 
which he had come. They turned and 
walked along together. J. J. spoke of 
the concert of the week before, where 
she had been one of the singers. 


stone 
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It was a very big house into the 
driveway of which they finally turned. 
J. J. was a little astonished that the 
daughter of so imposing an establish- 
ment should be wandering about the 
roads of Roseville without any attend- 
ant so late in the evening. He spoke of 
the dangers of such exercise. What 
with stray soldiers and the large 
influx of all rough men 
into the neighborhood, from a mu- 
nitions plant hastily run up in the 
marshes, he was inclined to think 
that she was very rash, he said, to 
stroll about so casually. 


sorts of 
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“And you mustn’t judge even the 
man who was bothering me”—she hesi- 
tated and seemed to have difficulty in 
picking the right words—“too hardly. I 
am sure, as I told you, he would not 
have done it except that he had been 
drinking, and besides—well, besides, it 


“was partly my fault.” 







And it was then that J. J., very maudlin, had leaned across the 
table, had taken her brilliantly manicured little hand in his 
own, and had told her that he would marry her. 


Margaret—it appeared that her name 
was Margaret Shreve—rather heatedly 
defended the rough population of which 
he spoke. She was accustomed, she 
said, to roam at all hours about the 
countryside, and from the men from 
the class he mentioned she had never 
received anything but courtesy and hu- 
man friendliness. 





She said the last words in a very 
low tone. J. J. found himself thrilled 
by the suggestion of intimacy, of un- 
derstanding, which they implied. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” he said 
vigorously. “It doesn’t make any dif- 


ference what right a man may think a 
woman has given him, he’s nothing bet- 
ter than a thug if he tries to—to—— 


” 




















His vocabulary seemed suddenly inade- 
quate for the idea with which he strug- 
gled. “Oh, you know what I mean.” 

“I never gave him any right!” cried 
the girl in passionate protest. 

“Of course you didn’t,” said J. J. 
soothingly. “I only meant that even 
if you had, even if any woman 
had— Again he floundered. 

They had reached the stone steps that 
led in a short flight to the wide veranda 
of the stone-and-timber house. Miss 
Shreve gave him her hand. Her face, 
seen in the brilliant glow of the porch 
light, was an earnest one. J. J., albeit 
not given to the finer and more subtle 
sorts of analysis, could not help think- 
ing what different effects were pro- 
ducible by eyes whose description, 
thanks to the inadequacy of language, 
must read very similarly. For Miss 
Shreve’s eyes were, like Mrs. Allison’s, 
dark and brilliant. Like the older wom- 
an’s, they were beautifully shaded by 
thick, dark lashes. But whereas the 
eyes of his hostess had beckoned invi- 
tations to lawlessness, those of the 
young lady, whose escort he unexpect- 
edly found himself, seemed to invite to 
martyrdom, or at any rate to lofty en- 
deavor. 

J. J. was not yet enough of a self- 
analyst to weigh the meaning of the 
fact that Miss Shreve’s eyes thrilled 
him far more potently than Mrs. Alli- 
son’s, 

“Are any of you kind ladies coming 
soon again to the hospital to sing to 
us?” he asked her, as they stood for a 
moment outside the door. “That is, 
are you coming? I like those Scotch 
songs you sang. I haven’t heard them 
since—oh, not for years now.” He 
ended a little gruffly. 

“lm coming over with an accom- 
panist and another singer to-morrow 
evening,” answered Margaret. “I’m 
glad you liked the Scotch songs. If 
you think the others liked them, too, 
(’ll do them again, or some of them, 
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at any rate. Good night, lieutenant— 
I’m sorry, I forget what you said your 
name was.” 

J. J. supplied it, and went off down 
the long, winding, blue-stone drive, be- 
tween the rhododendrons, in a tingle 
If it had been a 
long time since he had felt a woman’s 
hands in his, or kissed a woman’s lips, 
as it had seemed to him back there be- 
neath Mrs. Allison’s rosy lamp, it had 
been longer yet since he had talked to 
a girl like Margaret Shreve. He found 
himself humming the air of one of 
the songs she had sung the other night. 


of pleasant emotion. 


“Vestreen, the Queen had four Marys. 

To-night she'll hae but three——” 

He broke off abruptly. He found 
himself choking. And, oh, the weight 
of the ball and chain as he went on 
back to the hospital ! 


CHAPTER II. 

Some twenty-four years before the 
night when Lieutenant J. J. Robinson 
had resisted temptation in the person 
of Mrs. Allison, and some twenty-two 
years and ten months before he had 
placed the ball and chain firmly upon 
his feet, there had been great rejoic- 
ing in the Angus Robinson home in Se- 
attle over his advent into the world. It 
had coincided most agreeably with the 
assured beginning of the Robinsons’ 
good fortune. After many rough years 
in lumber camps and lumber mills, An- 
gus had found himself an employer 
instead of an employee, an owner in- 
stead of a laborer, a budding oppressor 
of the workingman instead of one of 
the oppressed. He was already thirty- 
eight when the desirable transformation 
was effected, and Jessie, his wife, was 
only a year younger. They rejoiced 
over young J. J.—John Jeremiah, after 
his two grandfathers—with extreme re- 
joicing. 

“He'll never have to go through what 
we've been through, Jessie,” Angus had 
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declared. “We can raise him 
little prince.” 

“A bonnie little prince,” Jessie 
had crooned, looking adoringly upon 
*the round pink face of her son. 

Whereupon they had begun to raise 
J. J. like a little prince. They were as 
foolish as only two middle-aged people 
with: a single child can succeed in be- 
ing. They were as extravagant as only 
people newly come into riches can pos- 
sibly be. For years they spent their 
time in trying to think of possessions 


like a 


which would give the young heir pleas 
ure, before he could think of them for 
himself. Jessie invested heavily in vel 
vet blouses and lace collars for the lit- 
tle boy. 

and dogs. 


\ngus was liberal with ponies 

Nurse after nurse was dis- 
missed because she tried to instill some 
idea of obedience 
curly head. 


into 
Later, a 


young J. J.’s 
stream of gov- 
ernesses was constantly arriving at and 
departing from the big mansion which 
Angus erected for himself in Seattle. 


By and by schools were as frequently 
changed. 
Both parents adored the little boy, 


and each had an individual method of 


spoiling him 
with sweetmeats, with rich 
She never punished, merely 
sometimes promised punishment. An 
gus began to make him manly before 
he was out of kilts. 
lumberman 


him. 
with gifts, 


apparel. 


Jessie pampered 
E ] | 


Manliness, as the 
interpreted that quality, 
consisted chiefly in a readiness to fight 
at the drop of a hat or even sooner. He 
used to make up little purses for the 
boys of theeneighborhood to wrestle 
or box for, and thereby he gained great 
unpopularity among the neighborhood 
mothers. He used to take little J. J. 
off with him when he went to inspect 
his properties. Before the boy was 
eight he had a rare vocabulary of pro- 
fanity, acquired from the lumbermen 


of many nationalities who worked for 


Angus and his corporations. The men 
thought it highly amusing to hear oaths 
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lisped in a childish treble. Later they 
regarded it as highly diverting to see 
him tipsy. 

By the time J. J. was twelve he was 
an obnoxious little ruffian, concerning 
whom his father was beginning to ask: 
“How can he possibly be what he is, 
with all the advantages he has had?” 
He decided that he had been too le- 
nient with the boy and he began to dis- 
cipline him. He denied him now in 
the same wholesale and unreasoning 
way in which he had formerly indulged 
him. Jessie, who stood in wholesome 
awe of her lord, attempted furtively to 
offset his harshness to the boy. J. J. 
“Worked” her with a good deal of skill. 

\When he was fourteen, he was dis- 
missed from three schools in one sea- 
son. Jessie lamented that the masters 
did not understand her darling, opined 
that they were snobs who had it in for 
the boy because his father was a self 
made man, and surreptitiously tried to 
make up to him for the injustice un 
der which he suffered. Angus, on the 
other hand, decided that the boy was a 
rotter, and advantage of a lax 
child-labor send him into the 
woods for a season of work. 

“That'll knock the nonsense out of 
him!” he said grimly. 

In the under able tutelage, 
| oe was carried 


surprisingly. 


took 


4 


law to 


woods, 
forward 
He copied the vices of 
the men by whom he was surrounded 
and, with the precocity of youth, bet- 
tered his tutors in some. He could 
drink and smoke, chew and swear, with 
the most hardy of them by the end of 
the season. His language was suscep- 
tible of such flights as would have sent 
a respectable woman and a great many 
respectable men, for that matter, scur- 
rying into the innermost asylum of their 
homes to lock the door and to tremble 
at the remembrance. Along with these 
accomplishments he had become adept 
in the art of shirking. He knew that 
he was the owner’s son. He did not 


s education 
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She came out upon the veranda 

where the reading was in prog- 

ress, a vision to inspire health 

and energy in any one, no matter 
how disabled. 


believe that he would ever be really 
obliged to work for his living. Or, 
more likely, he did not think in these 
terms at all, but merely said to him- 
self, more boyishly: “Aw, my dad 
pays his wages. He can’t boss me!” 
Having thus failed to “knock the 
nonsense” out of J. J. by such means 
as had seemed to him infallible, An- 
gus passed the problem on to various 
high-priced schools and summer camps 


a Man 


for solution. The experiments gener- 
ally opened auspiciously. Head mas- 
ters and camp directors, diplomatically 
warned that the boy needed a good deal 
of discipline, were usually perfectly 
willing to undertake the job of giving 
it to him. Their first interviews with 
him were generally satisfactory. J. J. 
had a winning manner when he felt 
like exerting it, and he usually went to 
these conferences in a penitent state of 
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mind, after a tearful interview with 
Jessie, whom he really hated to hurt, 
whom he would, indeed, have been glad 
to please if the task had not always 
entailed something more positive on his 
part than mere kindly feeling. 

J. J. was, too, as Angus, bewildered, 
despairing, and yet half proud, used to 
say, “nobody’s fool.” He could learn 
anything he put his mind to and the 
first two or three weeks in any new 
school usually convinced the masters 
that all their predecessors had been 
dullards without tact in appealing to a 
lively, boyish nature. Another month 
usually landed J. J. at home on the 
charge of insubordination, laziness, 
rowdyism, and the corruption of the 
rest of the school. 

[In the days when Jessie and Angus 
had leaned above J. J.’s cradle and 
had talked of raising him like a lit- 
tle prince, there 
vision in Jessie’s 
not 
Was 


had always been a 
eyes which she did 
confide even t husband. It 
founded a fairiy extensive 
course of novel reading and upon the 
recollection of the coming-of-age fes- 
titled man in the 
place where she had been born. That 
had been before her people had come 
out to America, of course, and they 
had been among the tenantry invited to 
help celebrate the young lord’s major- 
ity. 
mind as the symbol of everything mag- 
nificent, beautiful, and gay. 

After Angus had begun to make 
money and to grow into a rich man, 
she used to dream of such a coming-ot- 
age for J. J. She had never been quite 
sure where the tenantry would be ac- 
quired. Angus’ employees in the lum- 
ber camps certainly dtd not lend them- 
selves to the part. But, somehow, a 
pageant like the vividly remembered 
one was to be evolved to mark little 
J. J.’s entrance into manhood. Of all 
the disillusions and disappointments 
which the poor woman ever suffered 


her 


upon 


tivities of a young 


It had always remained in her 
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that which befell her on her son’s twen- 
ty-first birthday was the most bitter. 
She had always, in the depths of her 
heart, cherished the belief that a mir- 
acle must happen and that her dream 
must come true. 

Of course, he had been “wild”—what 
boy of spirit isn’t? Thus Jessie’s hopes 
had been wont to speak to her. Of 
course, he drank a little more than was 
good for him, but then Angus himself 
was not without guilt in this particu 
lar, and no one would deny that An 
gus was a good man, a good husbard, 
a fine citizen. Of course, he had drawn 
upon his father after his father had 
forbidden the practice, but didn’t the 
boy know that the money was all to 
be his some day? It wasn’t dishonesty ! 
And Angus should have given him an 
adequate allowance, anyway, and then 
the ugly situation might never have 
arisen. Of course, he had been ar 


rested for speeding, for brawling, but 
one of the offenses, at i 
perfectly good social standing, and as 
for the other—oh, probably ip 


least, was in 
y WAS 
a little quick-tempered ; 
the last person in the world to find 
fault with him on that score, since it 
was Angus who had first taught him to 
clinch his baby fists into a little weapon 
of offense. 


but Angus was 


Thus she had always managed to jus- 
tify, or to excuse, the boy in her own 
heart. And, since God, she was quite 
sure, must be at least as understand- 
ing as a mother, thus He, too, must 
surely excuse and justify the boy! And 
the miracle would be wrought on J. J.’s 
majority. Everything that had gone 
before was mere boyishness. On that 
day, he would put aside childish things, 
and they could rejoice over the man he 
was to make. 

Instead of which, that was the day 
chosen by Angus for the formal, the 
almost Mosaic renunciation of his son. 
There had been a thundercloud upon 
the old man’s brow when he opened 
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“Oh,” said J. J., “you know that I’m crazy about you, don’t you ? 


his mail at his early breakfast. Look- 
ing up from a letter, he had demanded 
to know where J. J. was. Jessie had 
fluttered that she thought he had been 
out late the night before, that she 
hadn’t liked to have him wakened, that 
she—then the whole feeble barricade 
she tried to erect against the father’s 
anger went down inacrash. Angus in- 
terrupted her, spoke to the maid who 
Was serving them. 

“Send upstairs and have Mr. J. J. 
wakened,” he thundered. “Tell him to 
be here in five minutes.” 

There was something so potent in his 


Of course you know it!” 


command that even the indirectness of 
its conveyance to J. J. did not destroy 
its quality. Blinking, unshorn, a lit- 
tle pale, partly from fear of his father 
and partly from the strong liquors of 
his consumption the night before, J. J. 
had made his appearance within the 
specified time. He wore a gorgeous 
brocade robe, and he came puffing a 
cigarette. 

“Go out of the room, you,” said old 
Angus to the maid. “Shut the door 
after you and don’t come back till I 
ring for you.” 

“Morning, mater,” said J. J., not 
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venturing upon a greeting to his irate 
sire. ‘“‘What’s all the row?” 

Angus enlightened him in a few min- 
utes. Jessie sat with bent head and 
trembling lips while the list of follies 
and shames was recounted. She heard 
things, people, women, called by their 
horrible Biblical names. 

“You're twenty-one years 
day,” said Angus fi.ally. Jessie’s sad 
heart, that had seemed to her almost 
to have ceased to beat, stirred a little. 
So her husband had remembered, too! 
Poor Angus! “You're a man, and by 
God, sir, you'll do a man’s work in the 
world from this hour henceforth, or 
you'll die a man’s death. It’s all one 
to me. I’m through with you! Your 
mother’s through with you!” He cast 
upon her a look imperious, dreadful, 
forbidding answer, and the quick up- 
raising of her head, the quick parting 
of her lips, were staved. She could 
not protest, she could not deny. She 


old to- 


could not flash a look of reassurance 
to her boy. her baby! 

But he, for his part, was not look 
ing at her. All his faculties were 


tensely concentrated upon his father. 
He knew that the threatened hour had 
finally come. He had never believed 
that it would come, but he recognized 
it when at last it arrived. His father 
was casting him off! His father! And, 
surprisingly enough, the thing that hurt 
him unbearably was not his disinherit- 
ance from material things, it was his 
disinheritance from his father’s affec- 
tion. He did not analyze it then; he 
never analvzed it fully. But for a long 
time afterward he went about with a 
protest in his heart, and the words of 
that protest were: “And I always 
thought him the finest ever, even when 
he was ragging me the worst!” 
“You'll never amount to anything, I 
know that well enough,” said the old 
man grimly. “You are not worth the 
pains your mother bore to get you into 
the world you’re a disgrace to. You'll 
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always be a loafer, but you won't be a 
wealthy loafer any longer. You'll al- 
ways be a drunkard, but you'll get 
drunk on no 


more vintage wines. 
You'll leave this house to-day. You're 
never to return to it, never! If you 


do, I'll give you in charge to the po- 
liceman on the corner as a vagrant, a 
thief. I'll never honor another draft 
of yours, so you needn’t take the trou- 
ble to draw any. I'll pay this last bill” 
—he pounded the communication lying 
before him on the breakfast table— 
“and any others you’ve contracted. You 
can let me have the list of them ard 
the proof of them—for I won't be 
gulled—at my office by twelve o'clock. 
I'll settle them and I'll give you a thou 
sand dollars. It’s the last cent 
ever have from me. Make no mistake 
about that. If I were to drop dead 
two hours from now you'd not be the 
gainer, for by that time my will will be 
changed. If you had the makings « 
a man in you, you'd need no more cap 
ital than that thousand to begin life on. 
It's a thousand more than | 
started with. But you haven’t—I'd be 
in my dotage to think it. And if you're 
planning to hang around to get any 
thing out of your mother, let me tell 
you this—arid her, let me tell her, too 
—that at the first suspicion that she’s 
helping you [ll cut her off as com 
pletely as I’m cutting you. Do you un- 
derstand me, sir?” 

J. J.’s fingers had shaken as he tried 
to roll a cigarette. His voice was not 
quite under control when he essayed 
to answer. But he managed to jerk 
the words out: 

“I’m not deaf, and there wasn’t any- 
thing so damned subtle about what you 
had to say that I couldn’t grasp it.” 

“Very well, then. Be at my office 
before twelve.” 

Before J. J. went away, his mother 
had tried to induce him to take some 
of her jewelry. Angus did not believe 


you |] 


f 


liaea 
dollars 


in allowing women to handle that dan- 














gerous explosive, money, so that Jes- 
sie never had any. She had _ been 
touched and cheered, out of all pro- 
ortion to the significance of the act, 
vy J. J’s refusal of it. She saw him 
restored to the self-respecting world 
that works and pays its bills and gets 
ahead, when he, with a jerky laugh, 
pressed the leather case back into her 
rd, and said: 

“I’m going to be buying diamonds 
for you, old lady, before the end of 
the chapter, not taking them from you.” 

“But just to help you 

cred him, “just in the 

It was the first time that he ever re- 
fused any gift, any sacrifice of 
llow she was enheartened by it! 

The thousand dollars with which J. J. 

id begun his independent career had 
insted, despite his good intentions, a 
He parted from 
final shreds of it in Chicavo in a 
And then began such 
declension as made his former career 
eem almost respectable. In the first 
place there had been drink. J. J. hed 
ys flattered himself thet 
he could “take it or leave it alone.” 
the fact that he always took it seemed 
to him entirely a matter of free will, 
of a deliberate choice of conviviality, 
with the perfect willingness to pry the 
next day’s bill of headache and lan- 
euor. Now, to his surprise, it was 
horne in upon him that he seemed un- 
able to keep sober even when he 
wished ! 

He worked occasionally. This was 
a period when any man with a strong 
body could find plenty of employment, 
and from time to time J. J. availed 
himself of his opportunities. When he 
had accumulated a little capital, he 
would drift out of the establishment 
employing him, and on. He traveled, 
for a little while, with a friendly pair 
of hoboes. He was arrested once or 
twice for drunkenness, and 
twice for vagrancy. He reached the 


J 
I 


start,’ she had 


besinning., 


tle less than a week. 


mbling house. 


always hitherto 


once or 
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point where such happenings seemed 
io him normal. And tunaily, after the 
papers, which he had long since ceased 
to read, had been full for a while of de- 
bate upon conscription, the new law 

sched cut and tock him inio keeping. 
He was found fit, desnite the way he 
had for years abused his health, to be 
me of the draft army. And it 
was at this moment that he acquired 
the ball and chain to which reference 
has already been made. He acquired 


Sadie. The way of it was this: 


new 


On the evening before he was to 
travel with a squad to his first encamp- 

ent he had been sitting in the back 
recom of a New York saloon, drinking, 
and talking to Sadie. He had known 
her for a week. He had known her 
very well for four days. She was not 
a particularly attract: 
but to J. J.. who head 
half-seas over d 


@ young person, 
( beea more than 
uring the whole week, 
teat detail was not especially important. 
“he was not hopelessly ugly cnd she 
had allowed him to talk of himself by 
the hcur. But on the night before the 
day he was due to report at camp, 
Sadie was moved to talk a little about 
herself. She had been grieved and in- 


dignant over his acceptance for the 
army. It was a shame, she said, that 
all the strong young men should be 


taken for a dirty job like that. Why 
didn’t the old geezers who wanted wars 
fight them themselves? 

And apart from the general unright- 
eousness, she was awfully fond of him 
in particular; she couldn’t bear to think 
of what might happen to him. He 
might imagine, from the way she got 
to know him and—and everything— 
that she was careless about how she 
picked up acquaintances; but she gave 
him her word that there had never 
been any one just like him in her life 
before. There were tears in her green- 
ish-hazel eyes as she said so. J. J. had 
leaned across the table and mopped 
them with his handkerchief. 











tear 


176 The ireful Mr. Allison flooded the room with light and with profanity at the same second. 








It was going to be awfully difficult, 
Sadie prophesied gloomily, for a girl 
to keep any kind of standards if these 
wars were to be allowed to continue. 
That very day she had lost her job in 
the manicure shop where she worked. 
Manicuring was going out. The women 
were all so deep in war work that they 
had no time to give to their fingers. 
Well, it didn’t matter much what be- 
came of a girl like her, anyway! No- 
body was interested in her; she wasn’t 
even much interested in herself! And 
it was then that J. J., very maudlin, 
had leaned across the table, had taken 
her brilliantly manicured little hand in 
his own, and had told her that he would 
marry her. 

He was quite honest with her about 
his feelings. He explained to her that 
if there had been any chance of his 
living, he probably wouldn’t have mar- 
ried her. But he felt a premonition, 
he said, that he was “going to get his” 
in the war. He was going out—what 
was it they called it?—“going west.” 
He knew that he was “going west.” If 
he had been going to live, he had in- 
tended to make a success of life, the 
kind of success into which she would 
not fit; he must be honest with her, 
he asseverated, and let her know that. 
But he was going to fight; he was go- 
ing to die. He had not lived very satis- 
factorily, very nobly, but, by gad, he 
could do something satisfactory, some- 
thing noble, before leaving the world. 
He could help another victim of life’s 
injustice. He, who had never done 
anything for himself, could do some- 
thing for her! With the allotment 
from his pay which she, as his wife, 
would receive as long as he lived, and 
with the insurance which would begin 
to come in as soon as he had paid his 
final debt to a country which had never 
done very much for him, as far as he 
could see, she could live straight. 

Sadie, in a voice choking with emo- 
tion, had called him the noblest fellow 
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she had ever seen—the very whitest! 
He wasn’t going to be killed, she as- 
sured him, and then she checked her- 
self hastily. She seemed to remember 
that J. J. had made their marriage con- 
tingent upon his certainty of death. 
But J. J. was in no condition to notice 
her misstep and its correction. 

She saw to it, rather cleverly, that 
her suitor’s inebriety remained at ex- 
actly the same mellow, sentimental, but 
not disabling point, during the next 
ten hours. They were among the ear- 
liest callers at the marriage-license bu- 
reau the next morning. J. J. had a 
mild, rather remote interest in learn- 
ing her last name, as she signed the ap- 
plication. Sadie Mears it was. Armed 
with the license to wed, they had gone 
through the corridor and up or down 
some stairs into the office of an oblig- 
ing alderman, duly commissioned to 
unite in matrimony. Then J. J. had be- 
taken himself to the armory whence 
he was to be convoyed to a training 
camp. The farther he withdrew from 
Sadie the more necessary it became for 
him to fasten his mind firmly upon his 
nobility. There were moments when it 
looked to him like the most monumen- 
tal folly. And the agreeable certainty 
of dying a hero’s death was by no 
means so strong when the final influ- 
ence of the potations of the Entente 
Café had worn off. 

Every day of his training had made 
that inebriate’s vision of himself less 
and less compelling. Indeed, as the 
first discipline he had ever experienced 
in his life began to bring out the latent 
abilities and virtues in the young man, 
it was only the recollection of Sadie 
that made a hero’s death seem in the 
least desirable. Except for her, a 
hero’s life would have been so 
much more to his liking. He used to 
indulge himself in crude, boyish dreams 
of greatness. He pictured his father 
and mother reading in the day’s dis- 
patches of splendid feats of gallantry 
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and skill performed by Captain J. J. 
Robinson’s company, by Major J. J. 
Robinson’s battalion, even by Colonel 
J. J. Robinson’s regiment. He used 
to decimate the army of its line officers 
in order to advance his own rank 
quickly enough to satisfy his new am- 
bitions. Yet he was tremendously, 
humbly satisfied when he achieved a 
corporalcy. 

He held long, imaginary conversa- 
tions with old Angus, pointing out to 
that thoroughly contrite parent how 
mistaken had been his judgment of his 
son. At times he was on the verge of 
writing home, of writing to his mother 
and telling her how the United States 
army was juster in its appreciations of 
a man’s qualities than his own family. 
But he never quite brought himself to 
do it. His father’s contempt, his fa- 
ther’s apparent hatred of him had cut 
him to the quick. 

Throughout his indolent, noisy, 
wasted boyhood, he had always rested 
secure in the belief of boundless pa- 
rental affection. All the sound and fury 
of Angus’ reproofs and punishments 
had represented to the boy only a let- 
ting off of steam, until the final day 
had come. That had knocked the im- 
material, as well as the material props 
from beneath J. J. He could not write 
home! His father might think that he 
was hoping for reinstatement in that 
blasted will of his! And after J. J. 
had discovered in himself the power to 
earn a rising thirty dollars a month, 
regularly, honorably, by his own exer- 
tions, he felt a joyous contempt for his 
father’s millions. No, when they met 
again it must be as man and man, not 
as impeccable sire and prodigal scion! 

Besides, there was Sadie. To an- 
nounce Sadie and a corporaley—even 
a sergeancy, when that came in due 
course—in the same letter, would be, 
he felt, to announce two mutually de- 
structive facts, putting it even at its 
most hopeful. For his people, Sadie 
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could nullify any title within the gift 
of the military life, he knew very well. 

But not even the recollection of his 
wife could destroy all his pride and 
pleasure in the new man he was dis- 
covering in himself. Behold, he had 
brains! His superiors expected intelli- 
gence, promptness from him, as well 
as mere obedience. He wasn’t merely 
that “rich little rotter, old Robinson’s 
son,” as he had heard himself described 
at home. He began to enjoy the new 
J. J. with whom the army made him 
acquainted. He began to take an al- 
most pathetic pleasure in that J. J.’s 
record, so unlike his old one. Not for 
worlds would he do anything to mar it, 
to dim its luster. 

And then across such moods as these, 
of happy pride and high determination, 
there would come, perhaps, a letter 
from Sadie, weak in spelling, but strong 
in perfume, in asseverations of affec- 
tion, and in suggestion that a soldier’s 
allotment to his wife did not go far in 
civil life. He used to long for the 
solace of a drink at such times, but 
even when the rare opportunity offered, 
he did not take advantage of it. In- 
stead he squeezed a dollar or two out 
of his share of his pay, and sent it on. 
By and by the letters came less fre- 
quently, and after he crossed to France 
he received none at all. But the girl 
was with him more than ever. The 
farther he advanced along the road of 
self-control and self-respect, the more 
depressing became the remembrance of 
his act of maudlin folly. He thought, 
of course, of the ease with which di- 
vorce was procurable in his native land. 
But he knew he could never get home 
to Angus and Jessie by way of the 
divorce court. And then, too, along 
with increasing belief in himself, there 
grew up also in him, little by little, its 
concomitant, a conscience. He had 
said—drunkenly, to be sure, but ear- 
nestly—that he was marrying Sadie to 
take her off the streets. Suppose that 















she had believed him! Suppose that 
her salvation was bound up in his fidel- 
ity to his drunken promise! 

It was no wonder that, if Lieuten- 
ant J. J. Robinson had not been increas- 
ingly enamored of a life in which he 
could prove himself, he would have 
welcomed, as a happy issue out of his 
mental perplexities, the hero’s death of 
which. he had talked. And, indeed, 
when he first came to in the base hos- 
pital, after receiving a charge of shrap- 
nel in his side, his thought was that it 
was rather a mistake to be alive, after 
all, when dying was such a simple, 
swift matter. 

He had sent no message of his re- 
turn home to the last address of his 
very migratory bride. He didn’t want 
his invalided fellow officers to see Sa- 
die, for one thing. And, as soon as 
he was sufficiently recovered, he sup- 
posed he would be sent back, and per- 
haps the next time he might make a 
complete job of it. Sadie had paid 
no attention to the notification of his 
serious wound, which she must have 
received from the war department. He 
had given her name, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, as his next of kin. Her omis- 
sion was a relief to him. He was de- 
voutly glad that pay allotments were 
made automatically and that he was 
not obliged to communicate with her 
to learn that she was receiving them. 

As he walked back to the Roseville 
Country Club after his adventurous 
evening with the Circean Mrs. Allison, 
and the damsel in distress, Miss Shreve, 
he was more horribly, poignantly aware 
of Sadie than he had been for months. 
And yet, as he made himself ready for 
bed, he was humming a tune which poor 
Sadie, it is safe to say, had never heard 
in her life. It was a Scotch tune that 
his mother had used to hum in his lit- 
tle boyhood and that Margaret Shreve 
had sung the other night. 

“Flow gently, sweet Afton, amang thy green 
braes ag 
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What lovely eyes that girl had! 
What a lovely voice! How wonderful 
it would be to some happy man to see 
those eyes turn lovingly toward him 
while she sat at the piano and sang 
him tender little Scotch ballads—some 
happy man who had never been a was- 
trel, who had never clamped firmly 
upon his foot a prisoner’s ball and chain 
named Sadie! 


CHAPTER III. 

The hospital at Roseville was under- 
manned with nurses, and it was the pa- 
triotic custom of the ladies of the com- 
munity to help out the shortage in such 
ways as their talents permitted. Con- 
sequently, two days after his exciting 
evening, Lieutenant Robinson found 
himself listening to Margaret Shreve 
as she read a story to him and to a 
companion officer whose eyes had not 
yet entirely recovered from the effects 
of a gassing. 

J. J. had not been so well after his 
evening at Mrs, Allison’s dinner as be- 
fore. He developed unexpected pains 
and a temperature during the night. 
The next morning the surgeon on his 
rounds was inclined to be a little se- 
vere with him. They didn’t like con- 
valescents on the high road to recovery 
to develop setbacks at Roseville. He 
demanded rather crossly the name of 
J. J.’s hostess of the night before and 
the items of the banquet. J. J. was 
sincerely grateful for his abstinence 
when the great man frowned at him 
from above bushy gray eyebrows and 
said: “Nothing to drink, eh, nothing 
at all?” 

And, after all, it had proved to be 
some imperfection in the knitting of 
his fractured rib that had developed 
the aches and pains which suspicion 
had been inclined to lay at the door of 
Mrs. Allison’s entertainment, and the 
temperature abated with the recedence 
of the emotions which that lady had 
aroused. 
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J. J. had been profoundly disgusted 
with himself. Delay in convalescence 
meant delay in returning to France, 
delay in advancing along the road of 
glory to the point where he could greet 
his father as an equal. It meant, more 
immediately, a delay in getting out to 
see Margaret Shreve. And when he 
discovered that she came every Thurs- 
day afternoon to read to such of the 
patients as were not using their own 
eyes, he prudently decided that he must 
take better care of his than had been 
his custom, and he joined the ranks of 
those to whom she read. It was won- 
derful, he decided, that her speaking 
voice should be as beautiful, as thrill- 
ing, as her singing voice. 

Mrs. Allison chose the same. after- 
noon to make a little visit of cheer. 
She came out upon the veranda where 
the reading was in progress, a vision 
to inspire health and energy in any one, 
no matter how disabled. She was 
dressed in white and was almost hid- 
den behind the armful of scarlet peo- 
nies which she carried and with which 
she filled a veranda jar. She radiated 
vitality, gayety. The men, most of 
them, were very obviously glad to see 
her. Two or three—they happened to 
be two or three who had enjoyed hos- 
pitality at her home—seemed a little 
sheepish, and withdrew from her bril- 
liant neighborhood after awkward 
greetings. J. J. felt no sheepishness, 
thanks to his Spartan self-restraint of 
the other evening, but he felt annoy- 
ance at the interruption when she bore 
down upon his corner and spoke to 
Margaret Shreve intimately, fondly, 
and to him with motherly solicitude. 

“This girl’s simply going to kill her- 
self with war work,” she gravely as- 
sured the present beneficiaries of Miss 
Shreve’s zeal. “I believe she sits up 
all night to knit socks. And her after- 
noons, every one of them, are full of 
surgical dressings or Red Cross pa- 


jamas or soldiers’ readings or some- 
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thing. Why don’t you go home and 
take a rest, you tired girl, you? I'll 
finish the story if these boys will take 
me as a substitute. You're looking 
horribly fagged.” 

“T’m not tired at all,” declared Mar- 
garet, although, as a matter of fact, 
she did look very pale. “I don’t do 
any more than any one else, or half 
that I ought to do.” 

“Tf you didn’t do a thing except re- 
lease Mr. and Mrs, Greenbaum, you'd 
be doing enough,” declared Mrs. Alli- 
son energetically. She went on to ex- 
plain to the young soldiers: “Mr. 
Greenbaum is one of the dollar-a-year 
men in Washington. Mrs. Greenbaum 
is one of the Women’s League Motor 
Corps officers. There are paragraphs, 
pages, in our Roseville paper about 
them and their patriotic sacrifices. 
The pages ought to be about this girl 
here. If she didn’t stay on the job at 
home and run their establishment and 
bring up their children and manage 
their servants, they couldn’t be spread- 
ing themselves all over the country 
and having the time of their lives!” 

“Mr. Greenbaum?” J. J. repeated 
the name rather puzzledly. 

“Mrs, Allison only means that I am 
governess at the Greenbaums’,” ex- 
plained Margaret briefly. “And as I 
have been there five years, it is natu- 
ral that Mrs. Greenbaum should leave 
things more or less to me, now that she 
is so busy herself.” 

A feeling, warm and sweet, con- 
tented, hopeful, stole through J. J.’s 
frame. Forgetting Sadie for the mo- 
ment, he rejoiced that Miss Shreve was 
an employee and not a daughter of the 
ornate suburban mansion to which he 
had brought her home the other night. 
It wouldn’t be, perhaps, such a hope- 
less piece of cheek for a penniless 
prodigal like him—and then he remem- 
bered Sadie. 

Mrs, Allison had effectively broken 
up the reading, and by and by Mar- 











garet, smiling a smile that lightened 
a face far too serious and noble to be 
called pretty, and not quite regular 
enough to be beautiful, took her leave. 
Mrs. Allison looked after her depart- 
ing figure with indulgent, half-amused, 
wholly sophisticated eyes. 

“Poor dear!” she said. 
made it quite her own war!” 

Something in her observation, in her 
whole attitude, grated upon J. J. His 
companion in the corner laughed ap- 
preciatively, as theugh at a jest under- 
stood, and by and by wandered away, 
leaving Mrs, Allison in control of that 
end of the veranda. 

“We're awfully funny creatures, we 
women,” his visitor confided to J. J. 
with an air of sweet candor. She had 
produced the inevitable yarn and her 
needles were flashing in the light. Her 
eyes were upon her work, and J. J. 
could not tell what expression her low- 
ered lids concealed. 

“Are you?” he answered with an in- 
difference a little too blunt to be cour- 
teous. But she did not notice his rude- 
ness. 

“Um, hum,” she nodded wisely. 
“Now there is Miss Shreve, an awfully 
fine girl in so many ways. Don’t you 
think she seems it?” She raised her 
eyes suddenly and surprised upon J. J.’s 
tanned cheek a blush of which he was 
so ashamed that he blushed the more 
deeply. “An awfully fine girl,” she 
went on, resuming the study of her 
stitches. ‘“Astonishingly well educated, 
and all that sort of thing. I always 
feel what an ignorant lowbrow I am, 
when I am with her. Conscientious, 
devoted—oh, really quite a wonderful 
girl. Roseville is a horrible, gossipy 
little place—you know how gossipy 
little places are. I never did before, be- 
cause I never lived in one. But no 
matter how much Roseville frowned 
upon her and upon the little affair that 
gave rise to the gossip about her, of 
course it can’t refuse her her share 
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in war work! She’s come back by way 
of the war. I suppose a lot of women 
have. Maybe men, too.” 

“Come back?” J. J. hadn’t wanted 
to ask the question for which Mrs, Al- 
lison made an obliging pause. He had 
meant all through her catty little mono- 
logue of innuendo, not to ask her what 
she was talking about. But he heard 
the words issuing, rather hoarsely and 
quite without his volition, from his lips. 

“Yes.” Mrs. Allison was nothing 
loath to impart the tale. “She’d been 
going about an awful lot with a young 
man here, one of the dilettante, modern- 
poet kind. I don’t know that he had 
any of his poetry published, but writ- 
ing was his excuse for not doing any 
real work. They had had quite a vio- 
lent affair for three or four years. Peo- 
ple had gotten rather down upon poor, 
dear Margaret. Every one in Rose- 
ville knows her—her father was the 
leading physician here in his day. But 
not even his memory could induce them 
to overlook Margaret’s goings on. Of 
course, the Greenbaums didn’t mind. 

hey’re not very much in the Roseville 
swim, themselves, yet. They’re still re- 
garded as newcomers. They built that 
gingerbread palace of theirs only about 
six years ago. They took Margaret 
on, partly to help them into Roseville 
society, such as it is. They kept her 
even when they found she wasn’t likely 
to be particularly useful in that respect 
because they knew they had a good 
thing in her. Trust their race to real- 
ize a bargain! 

“She’s wonderful in the languages 
and music. Her mother was a singer—a 
French or Italian woman, I forge 
which. Doctor Shreve met her when 
he was studying abroad. I suppose that 
accounts for the—the—what do we 
call it?—the unconventionality in Mar- 
garet. Well, maybe Reggie Vanderpoel 
will marry her when he comes home! 
He enlisted the very day we declared 
war. Funny thing for a modern poet 
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to do, wasn’t it? And have I bored 
you to death with our petty little sub- 
urban tale?” She rolled up the sock, 
thrust the needles briskly into it, and 
stood up, glancing at her wrist watch 
with a gasp of dismay at the lateness 
of the hour. “Will you come to din- 
ner soon again? There is so little I 
can do for you dear boys! Put I have 
got a fair cook. And I can share her 
with you, can’t I?” 

She hovered above the chair upon 
which he was stretched out. She 
glanced rapidly about her and then laid 
her smooth fingers for a second on his 
forehead. J. J. winced and almost 
jerked away from the contact. But he 
said politely that, of course, he would 
love to come to dinner again, and that 
Mrs. Allison, by way of her cook, was 
doing a wonderfully patriotic service 
for her country. 

Had J. J. been an older man or a 
better man he would not have suffered 
so keenly from the stabbing which the 
visitor had administered to him, The 
experience of age would have enabled 
him to reflect philosophically that, even 
if all she said were true, it did not 
mean that the girl who had moved him 
so profoundly was altogether evil. 
Years would have bestowed upon him 
the invaluable knowledge that men and 
women are not cut entirely of a sin- 
gle piece of cloth. He would have 
known that there may be badness in 
good people, weakness in strong peo- 
ple, and sometimes quite redeeming,yyir- 
tues in bad people. But J. J. was young 
and the wise charity of middle life was 
quite beyond him. And furthermore, 
J. J. had gleaned his experience of sin- 
ners in circles which gave a good deal 
of plausibility to the doctrine that black 
is really quite black, and that, con- 
versely, white must be really quite 
white. There had to be entirely good 
women in the world, for J. J., in order 
to make up to him for the entirely bad 
ones he had known. 
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When, later, at the concert, Miss 
Shreve sang the Scotch songs he had 
begged her for, he rather ostentatiously 
kept out of the big hall in which the 
performance was given. He didn’t 
want to hear any light-o’-love singing 
the songs he had heard his mother 
crooning! But he declined Mrs. Alli- 
son’s next invitation to dinner. If only 
he could make a quick recovery and 
get back to France and to advancement, 
and away from women! 

While he was glooming around the 
place in this state of mind he was sum- 
moned one day into the office of Colo- 
nel Mead, the officer in charge. The 
colonel talked a little about his rib, 
asked him if he felt equal to doing a 
bit of Red Cross campaigning, and 
then, when the interview seemed about 
ended, began again somewhat abruptly. 
“By the way, lieutenant,” he said, 
“what was your experience with this 
attractive and hospitable Mrs. Allison 
the night you dined there?” 

“My experience, sir?” repeated J. J., 
bewildered. 

“Yes. Was her husband at home? 
Did he try to win money from you? 
Was he away, and did she try to make 
a fool of you? And what did she give 
you to drink? You see, some of our 
men have come back from entertain- 
ment at that house rather the worse for 
wear, and we’re trying to see if there 
is anything more in it than appears 
upon the surface.” 

“Her husband was not at home at 
first, but he came in before I left. 
About half past nine, I should say. 
He didn’t try to win any money from 
me and—and”—Lieutenant Robinson 
colored a little, and wished that he 
could believe himself possessed of an 
impenetrable countenance—‘‘and I 
don’t think I played the fool to any 
great extent. I don’t think I did.” 

“Take anything to drink?” asked the 
colonel gruffly. 

“No, sir. I’m not drinking at all.” 
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“Anything offered to you?” 

“Yes, sir. Everything.” J. J. 
grinned reminiscently over the spar- 
kling temptation which he had with- 
stood. 

There was a responsive gleam in 
Colonel Mead’s eyes, promptly sup- 
pressed. He spoke rather weightily as 
though to undo the effect of that grin. 

“Do you think, lieutenant, that you 
could accept another invitation from 
the lady and seem to play her game— 
if she has one? Of course, we’re by no 
means sure that she has. But they are 
newcomers here, though they’ve edged 
their way into the charmed circle with 
war work, war contributions, and all 
that. They’ve come since the club was 
taken over as a hospital—and—well, 
will you help us to try her out?” 

J. J. turned a little pale. “I’m afraid 
to trust myself, sir, when it comes to 
drinking a little and then stopping,” he 
said honestly. “I haven’t had anything 


at all since I came into the service, but 
before that, one drink used to be only 


the signal for a great many. I’m still 
afraid of myself. If you think I could” 
—he hesitated—“seem to play her game 
without drinking anything, of course 
I’'d be glad to take it on.” 

“There'll be no harm done by your 
trying it, anyway. Now, this is what 
we've doped out.” 

He pulled his chair up closer to J. 
J.’s, and for fifteen minutes there was 
no other sound in the room but the 
low, steady hum of his voice and an 
occasional “Yes, sir,” from J. J. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In spite of the smirching of Mar- 
garet Shreve’s reputation by Mrs. Alli- 
son, Lieutenant Robinson did not make 
a swift recovery froii his attack of the 
strange malady known as love at first 
sight. He could not help seeking her 
society whenever it was possible; he 
could not help torturing himself with 
the constant interrogation as to whether 


that austere and noble look of hers 
could be a cloak for wantonness, or, at 
any rate, for a pathetic folly. And then 
he could not help forgetting his ques- 
tions in the sheer joy of her presence. 
He could not help making love to her 
in a hesitant sort of way, partly bold 
with the recollection of what Mrs. Alli- 
son had said, partly shy with an inner 
conviction, deeper than mere knowl- 
edge, of his own unworthiness, partly 
panic-stricken with sudden recollections 
of Sadie, whom, for the most part, he 
forgot, and wholly winning with a boy- 
ish charm that J. J. had never lost, even 
in his worst times. 

Did she respond to his love-making? 
With beating heart he used to ask him- 
self the question as he lay awake in 
the long ward at night. Had she 
blushed, or had he only imagined a 
blush, when he had brushed the rose 
he gave her with his lips before he 
handed it to her? And even if she had 
blushed, did that denote anything more 
than a startled rebuke, perhaps? When 
the “Yours very sincerely, Margaret 
Shreve” of her notes—always in an- 
swer to urgent communications from 
him—became: “In haste, M. S.,” did 
she mean anything by it? Of course 
not! See how Mrs. Allison’s billets- 
doux were signed—‘‘Yours, Nell A.,” 
with a long curlicue doing duty for the 
remainder of the name of Allison! 

And, anyway, what did it matter to 
him, the husband of Sadie Mears? 

Remembering Sadie, he would avoid 
Margaret, or would torment himself by 
seeing her only on her stated visits to 
the hospital, watching her from a dis- 
tance. He used sometimes to ask him- 
self if he had gone quite mad, if he 
contemplated a sort of rottenness of 
which not @ven the old J. J. would have 
been guilty. And then he took a bit- 
ter solace in the recollection of Mrs. 
Allison’s gossip. The girl was no saint, 
herself, for all her saintly aspect! She 
did not deserve the consideration which 
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His arms were outstretched for her, his 


she moved away from him. 


even men of the sort he had been, some- 
times had it in their code to give to in- 
experience, 

One afternoon she drove one of the 
Greenbaums’ cars around to the hos- 
pital. Mrs. Greenbaum, whose patri- 
otic activities were generally confined 
to the larger theater of New York, had 
invited four officers to drive with her 
that afternoon and had then been the 
victim of an emergency call from her 
motor corps in the city. At first she 
called up the hospital and canceled her 
engagement. Afterward she had the 
inspiration of sending Margaret as her 
substitute. But by that time most of 
the convalescents who were able to 
drive about the country had gone out. 
J. J. happened to be lounging on the 


eyes summoned her, his 
whole being yearned unutterably toward her. 


piazza, rather mo- 
rose in spirit. It 
was decided that a 
ride would do him 
good, and he and 
Margaret started off 
alone together. 

Somewhere in the 
country beyond 
Roseville, there was 
a blow-out. Marga- 
ret was cheerfully 
efficient about it. In- 
deed, so peculiar 
had J. J.’s mood 
seemed, that she 
might have been ex- 
cused for welcoming 
the trifling disaster 
as a diversion. J. 
J. insisted upon try- 
ing to help her. 
Their hands met 
over an extra tire, 
and the fever in J. 
J.’s_ veins mounted 
dangerously. He 
forgot Sadie, he re- 
membered the Reg- 
gie Vanderpoel of 
Mrs. Allison’s story 
only to inflame himself the more by the 
remembrance, and to silence the final 
warnings of his diffidence. He caught 
Margaret roughly to him and kissed 
her. When he had done it, he was 
endlessly miserable and ashamed. He 
stood aside, waiting for the lightnings 
to blast him. 

Margaret retreated a step, looked at 
him with eyes more reproachful than 
astonished. 

“Why do you do a thing like that?” 
she asked him“in thé deep voice that 
never failed to find the chord in 
his heart that quivered responsive to 
its note. 

“Oh,” said J. J., striving to be easy, 
“you know that [’'m crazy about you, 
don’t you? Of course, you know it!” 


But 
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“And does your being crazy about 
me,” asked Margaret, “give you the 
right to be impertinent to me?” 

“No,” said J. J. contritely. Then his 
face, with its funny mixture of boyish 
shame and grown-up ardor, broke into 
a smile that was altogether youthful 
and disarming. ‘Only your being crazy 
about me could give me that right,” he 
said, coming closer to her again. “You 
do like me, don’t you? Don’t you, a 
little, Margaret ?” 

He was close beside her again and 
his hands trembled toward her. Then 
he saw that her white face was broken 
by emotion he could not comprehend. 
There were tears in her dark eyes and 
tears in her lovely voice as she an- 
swered. 

“Of course, I like you. I like you 
very much! I’ve liked you because you 
seemed to me such a decent sort of 
boy.” J. J. gulped, remembering his 
career. Women were innocent crea- 
tures! Or could it be that he really 


was a decent sort of boy and that all 


the follies which had established his 
position in the world as something quite 
different had been of a piece with the 
silly high spirits that had made him 
smash windows when he was ten? 
Then he remembered Sadie and that 
ineffable back room of the Entente 
Café where he had sealed his doom. 
He hung his head. He listened to 
Margaret ending her analysis of his 
character. ‘And I like you because 
you are doing what I would have given 
anything to be able to do.” 

Her eyes glowed, her figure seemed 
to take on majesty as she spoke. She 
forgot herself and her habitual reti- 
cences, and her words were fervent, 
fluent. For the first time J. J. had the 
large conception of the war, saw him- 
self and all his fellows as crusaders 
in a great cause. She meant it, too; 
by Jove, she meant it! Whatever the 
truth about her and that poet person, 
she was a girl of lofty ideals, of selfless 


possibilities! J. J. reéstablished her 
upon her pedestal, and rejoiced in his 
heart. 

But when it was all over, when he 
had had his lecture and had groveled 
before her, he came back, with his 
whimsical, impudent grin, to his origi- 
nal statement. 

“But, you know, just the same, I am 
crazy about you!” 

She looked more like a human girl, 
less like a young prophetess, when she 
blushed at, that restatement of his case. 

“Well, you’re not to act crazy about 
me,” she said briskly. Then her eyes 
darkened with a look he could not un- 
derstand until he explained it by the 
Vanderpoel story. 

“T mean it,” she added seriously. “J 
like you, as I told you, very, very much 
—hboth because you are Lieutenant Rob- 
inson, wounded at Chateau-Thierry, 
with all that that means, and because 
you are you. But there are reasons— 
there is a reason why you must get over 
being crazy about me, as you call it. 
I mean it!” 

J. J. knew of at least one reason, and 
he suspected the other. He found him- 
self feeling very bitter toward the cer- 
tainty of Sadie Mears and the possi- 
bility of Reggie Vanderpoel and the 
fate that had delayed his meeting with 
Margaret. 

“Tt only wish J might have known a 
woman like you earlier,” he told her, 
as, the tire finally adjusted, they 
climbed back into the car. “Only there 
aren’t any more like you.” 

He quite believed both statements at 
the moment; that is, that he had never 
met any women as noble as Margaret, 
and that, on the whole, he couldn’t have 
met them because they didn’t exist. 

And then they entered upon the state 
of love which is, perhaps, not the least 
blissful of all its blissful gradations. 
They saw each other with the fearless 
frequency of people who are sure that 
they “can never be anything more to 
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each other,” that they understand each 
other, that they expect nothing from 
each other, want nothing from each 
other. They called their feeling friend- 
ship, and J. J. sometimes was moved to 
descant to Margaret upon its superior- 
ity to love. It was safe and sane; it 
was unselfish and spiritual. Margaret 
was of the opinion that love, at its best, 
might partake of the higher qualities 
of friendship. 

One day as she uttered this profun- 
dity, she looked so entirely lovely that 
J. J.’s hand could not resist the temp- 
tation to close over hers. Hers were 
efficient hands, brown and firm and a 
little calloused across the busy palms; 
but they thrilled him as Mrs. Allison's 
satin fingers could no longer thrill him. 

“Oh, Margaret!” he cried brokenly. 

She pulled her hand away and she 
faced him, pale and frightened. 
thing in her veins had responded to the 
great wave of urgency that had beat in 
his at the touch, and she was indig- 
nant, startled with herself, with life, 
as well as with him. 

“T have told you,” she began with a 
catch in her breath, but he interrupted 
her. 

“T know. I know. I—oh, I am so 
miserable! Margaret, no matter how 
much you may not love me, no matter 
how much you may think you love some 
one else i 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all. Except 
that, even if you don’t feel yet toward 
me as I feel toward you, even if I could 
make you let me love you, make you 
love me, nothing could stop me—I 
would wait for you, I would teach you 
—except that—except that—Margarct, 
[ am married.” 

They were on the terra-cotta-tiled ter- 
race of the Greenbaums’. In the gar- 
den below them, Margaret’s charges, 
the two children, were playing. Behind 
them was a tea wagon, loaded with 
wheatless, sweetless afternoon refresh- 
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ments. It seemed to him that after 
he had spoken the whole world stood 
still for a second ; that the bright, glance 
ing figures of the children were fixed 
like statues in the greenery; that the 
crystalline air, palpitant above the flow- 
ers, was solidified; that Margaret's 
beautiful, living eyes, her mobile lips, 
were transfixed into some dead pre- 
sentiment of a woman. And then— 
miracle! The whole world came to 
life again after its instant of cessation. 
Margaret spoke, her face lovely, tender, 
uplifted. She said: 

“Ah, I am glad that you told me. 
I am glad that it is so! Now, now we 
can be friends, true friends! You will 
never again—insult me with love-mak- 
ing. Why did you not tell me before?” 

“I—I have never told any one. | 
am ashamed. I—but I had to tell you. 
[I love you so! I had to tell you the 
truth. The only reason I have made 
love to you in ways you couldn't like, 
as though I were trying a game, a flir- 
tation, was, you see, that I hadn’t the 
right to make true love, to kneel, to 
beg you to marry me. I am not fit 
to tie your little white shoe laces, Mar- 
garet.” He looked down at her rub- 
ber-soled sneakers as he made the time 
honored statement of abjectness. “But 
{ love you so, I worship you so, that 
if it weren’t for that thing, I know | 
could make you love me in time, no 
matter—no matter how much you don’t 
love me now.” He was conscious that 
he was far from a fluent lover, with 
his confused sense of inherent un- 
worthiness, with his bondage to Sadie, 
and with the dimly defined menace of 
the unknown Vanderpoel in his 
thoughts. But the girl found his mis- 
ery convincing and she looked at him 
tenderly. 

“Why has she never come to see 
you? Or has she? At any rate, you 
have never gone to see her. Why 
haven't you?” 


J. J. told her the story. Of course, 
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he expurgated it. Of course, with all 
his determination to tell the truth, to 
paint himself as blackly as the facts 
demanded, he laid a little rose upon the 
edges of the picture. For, when he 
was through, Margaret touched his 
hand of her own accord, touched it 
soothingly, unafraidly. 

“Poor boy!” she said. “My poor 
boy!” He heard the possessive pro- 
noun, softly as she murmured it, and 
somehow a wonderful happiness irradi- 
ated his misery. 

Margaret saw his duty very clearly. 
She seemed almost to rejoice in it. It 
was, of course, to do the hard thing. 
It was to be faithful to the high re- 
solve he had had when he married 
Sadie. He must be the girl’s salvation 
as he had meant to be, her salvation in 
a far finer way than his intention had 
embraced! He must live with her, 
when the war was over; he must re- 
deem and uplift her through and 
through, not merely _ superficially, 
crudely, and formally, by the bestowal 
of his name and pay allotment. 

J. J., who had seen Sadie and who, 
despite the cloudy circumstances of their 
days together, had a tolerably clear 
recollection of her in the back of a 
mind that had astonished him during 
the past sixteen months by its powers 
of retention and assimilation, had his 
doubts about the possibility. But he 
loved to hear Margaret talk. He loved 
to watch the lighting of her grave face 
as she uttered noble words. She almost 
hypnotized him into forgetting the ac- 
tual Sadie Mears, and into foreseeing 
a future in which a regenerate girl, the 
pure gold of whose nature shone, free 
from dross, thanks to his sacrifice of 
his own happiness, looked adoringly 
into his eyes, and into those of a friend, 
Margaret. For Margaret was to be 
the friend of both. She was to be the 
mentor of the wife whom existence had 
so cruelly handicapped. 

It was a lovely picture, though a lit- 


tle sad. It made the divorce court look 
unspeakably sordid and squalid. A 
lifelong friendship with Margaret, her 
appreciation, her respect, her reverence, 
even—were not these, unstained by any 
selfish clutching at personal happiness, 
better than mere marriage with her 
over the wreckage of another woman’s 
soul, better than wading toward bliss 
through the ugly mire of legal separa- 
tions! 

It spoke volumes for Margaret’s 
gifts of eloquence that J. J. dreamily, 
sadly, and yet a little exaltedly, too, 
accepted her doctrine of self-renuncia- 
tion. 

Though, of course, it was difficult for 
him, with Sadie in the background, to 
do anything else! 


CHAPTER V. 

He never entered upon any duty of 
his military career with the distaste he 
felt for the assignment Colonel Mead 
had given him in regard to Mrs. Alli- 
son. He deferred its execution on one 
pretext or another until his chief de- 
manded bluntly whether or not he in- 
tended to carry it through. J. J. was 
able truthfully to allege a coldness on 
the part of the lady, and her failure 
to make definite her indefinite invita- 
tion to dinner. The colonel suggested 
that probably his own attitude had not 
been eager, and J. J. said, resignedly, 
that he would try to bring the thing to 
pass. 

He succeeded. The next time she 
drifted, flower-laden, smiling, into the 
hospital, with an orderly trailing her 
with a basket of illustrated weeklies and 
boxes of monogrammed cigarettes, he 
recalled from his past experience the 
words, flattering, bold, to use, the ex- 
act blend of impertinence and defer- 
ence to exhibit. The result was that 
Mrs. Allison named the next night as 
one on which she would be delighted 
to see him at dinner. Her husband, 
she said, was sure to be at home, and 
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that would be so pleasant for both of 
them. Phil simply adored io talk with 
men who had been across. Poor dear! 
Forty-eight years would never have 
kept him on this side if their exemption 
had not been reénforced to absolute 
prohibition by flat feet and a stigma- 
tism! 

But the next evening, when Lieuten- 
ant Robinson entered the pretty house, 
his hostess met him with expressions 
of dismay and petulance. Phil had just 
telephoned that he wouldn’t be home 
to dinner. Wasn’t it too annoying? 
He couldn’t get out before the ten- 
eighteen, and by that time Lieutenant 
Robinson, thanks to the stupid hospi- 
tal regulations, would be gone. Wasn't 
it simply maddening? 

“Shall I be polite about Mr. Allison 
or tell you the truth?” said J. J., look- 
ing with flattering and unmistakable 
meaning at her. 

“You bad boy!” she said. 

“I haven’t a doubt in the world that 
your husband is a delightful man,” lied 
J. J., who had pronounced convictions 
to the contrary, “but you see, we fel- 
lows get sort of fed up on men, de- 
lightful and otherwise. So you don’t 
mind my saying that I am awfully con- 
tented to be here alone with you?” 

“T ought, at least, to have a girl to 
keep you happy,” she murmured. “Per- 
haps if I telephoned——” 

“T don’t need any other girl to keep 
me happy,” said J. J. 

“What shall I do with you?” cried 
Mrs. Allison in mock despair. ‘‘You’re 
bold, you’re dreadfully bold, and, you 
know, we had already decided that I 
was old enough to be your mother!” 

“Oh, no! That wasn’t the conclu- 
sion we had come to, at all!” 

J. J. wondered that she could be so 
dull as not to see what a dabored ef- 
fort it all was with him, what a purely 
perfunctory response she got to all her 
leads. But she seemed to think that she 
and he were well launched on the road 
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of flirtation. He supposed it was not 
for him to find fault wtih her accept- 
ance of him as a player, but rather to 
be thankful for it. 

The dinner was excellent, delicious. 
His abstemiousness in the matter of 
drinks again disappointed her, and she 
rallied him upon it. But J. J. man- 
aged to intimate that he required no 
alcohol incitements to emotion when he 
was with her, and she gave him a long, 
slow, provocative glance from out the 
thicket of curling lashes. 

The game proceeded. J. J. acted the 
part of a precocious youth badly smit- 
ten by the mature charms of a fasci- 
nating woman of the world, but a lit- 
tle shy about believing in the possibil- 
ity that she might have a return of the 
sentiment. Mrs. Allison did her best 
to dispel his modest doubts. She 
hovered near him. She touched him 
on the arm, on the hands, on the cheek. 
And still he refrained, like St. Simon 
of Stylites, as he told himself, from 
responding in kind. She ran her hand 
through his thick auburn hair, and he 
only said: 

“You know, you take a risk when you 
do things like that.” 

“What risk?” Her voice was low 
and sweet, languorous with invitation. 

“The risk that I'll turn into a big 
bear and eat you up.” 

“Perhaps I'd like to be eaten up.” 
Her words were soft as dripping honey, 
and she came and sat close beside him 
upon the davenport where she had 
again established him. J. J. rose and 
put his hands, contrary to regulations, 
in his pockets. The game was diffi 
cult. She was pretty and confoundedly 
alluring! He wanted to do what the 
colonel had assigned him to do, but he 
was hanged if he wanted to let the v-- 
grant impulses of his blood make him 
unfaithful, even in desire, to Margaret! 

“You are an anchorite!” she taunted 
him. 

“You mustn’t be too sure of that. 
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You mustn’t bank on it. You mustn’t 
tempt even an anchorite beyond his 
strength.” 

He kept walking up and down. 
Sometimes he glanced out through the 
long French windows toward the 
bloom-embowered balcony. She had 
suggested their sitting there, but he 
had pleaded his invalid’s need of the 
davenport. 

It was drawing near to the hour of 
his return to the hospital, and his 
indiscretions had been confined to 
verbal ones and an occasional touch of 
her hand. She made an excuse for 
leaving him alone for a while. When 
she came back, she switched off the 
lights as she came into the room. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked 
her, a little startled. 

“T’ve changed into something more 
comfortable than that harness of a din- 
ner frock,” she said, “and I was afraid 
that you might think me too negligee. 
I am not sure I want you to see me.” 

“T think I should like to.” 

She turned on a single light, the one 
in the lamp near the davenport. Its 
rose and gold fell upon a figure very 
graceful, very seductive, and most gen- 
erously revealed through floating clouds 
of chiffon, pink and blue. 

“Do you like it?” she asked, revolv- 
ing slowly before him, her arms out- 
spread so that the covering fell away 
from them, and they shone, rounded, 
soft, pinkily white, from wrist to 
breast, to shoulder. 

J. J. called upon the recollection of 
Margaret to keep him from making the 
fool of himself that the woman was de- 
termined he should make. 

“Very pretty,” he said gruffly. 
won't you catch cold?” 

She sat down beside him, very close 
to him. Her hand wandered back of 
his neck, touched him, found the fix- 
ture which she sought, snapped it off. 

“No,” said her voice out of the dark- 
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ness. “I shan’t take cold. 
boy! Don’t you care at all?” 

J. J. had eluded the caressing hand 
that sought to clasp him on its way 
from the lamp. The shoulder she 
sought to rest her head upon was not 
there. He was standing, walking 
across the room, looking for the switch 
that would set the side lights all ablaze. 
Another hand found it first. The ire- 
ful Mr. Allison flooded the room with 
light and with profanity at the same 
second. But the profanity died a swift 
death. On the other side of the room, 
in the long French window opening 
from the side piazza, stood Colonel 
Mead and another officer. 

“Very well done, Lieutenant Robin- 
son,” said the colonel. “And that will 
do for to-night. I will take charge 
here, and deal with these people.” He 
looked sternly at the pair. “You will 
be interested to learn,” he told them, 
“that I have had witnesses here since 
Lieutenant Robinson arrived for din- 
ner.” 

“Good night, sir,” 
ing. 

He went out of the house. He 
breathed great breaths of sweet, clean 
air. He had no compunctions any 
longer about the part he had played. 
A pair of knaves, working upon the 
passions of young men, working upon 
the weaknesses of boys—he was glad 
that he had kept his head that first 
night; he was glad that he had held 
out against the brazen charms of the 
woman, and that, by so doing, he had 
become the means of saving others 
from enmeshment in her wiles. 

He saluted Margaret’s windows as 
he went by the Greenbaums’. He so- 
laced himself with the thought that per- 
haps that harpy back there had lied 
when she had accused Margaret, his 
pure, noble darling, of a light love af- 
fair. A woman like that, incapable of 
understanding high relationships, de- 
filed all that she touched! 


I—I—oh, 


said J. J., salut- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“You can’t imagine what it is to me 
to have to tell you this, Miss Shreve.” 
Mrs. Allison’s voice was broken with 
pain. Her face was white. There 
were dark circles, beneath her eyes. 
Her costume, a tailored affair of gray 
cloth, accentuated the absence of her 
usual vivid color. “But I felt that I 
owed it to you. As an older woman, 
I owed it to you. Short a time as I 
have lived here, I felt I owed it to you. 
Of course, I had seen—we had all seen 
—that he seemed interested in you, 
and we all saw that you were awfully 
good to him. Perhaps a little better to 
him than to some of the others. Well, 
that was no harm, no harm at all. If 
a little romance had developed out of 
it, I am sure that all Roseville would 
have smiled and said, ‘Bless you, my 
children,’ to the tune of pages and 
pages in the Gazette.” 

“There was never any possibility of 
what you suggest. There was never 
any possibility of romance. None 
whatever.” Margaret spoke leadenly. 

“Well, I am heartily glad of it, my 
dear. I suspected him from the first 
time he came to our house. A little too 
free in his manner, a little too bold and 
careless! Hands, eyes, words—all a 
bit given to misbehavior of the kind 
that you couldn’t quite call misbehav- 
ior! Of course, I merely put it down 
to a lack of—er—breeding. And good- 
ness knows we can’t refuse to be kind 
to the poor lads just becatise they have 
had early advantages, and so 
haven’t the same code of manners as 
ourselves!) We had a sailor for dinner 
Christmas who shoveled turkey down 
his throat with a knife, and, for all that, 
he was a thoroughly nice youngster. 
But—well, I’ve told you. I’ve told 
you under the strictest seal of conii- 
dence. No matter what you hear, you 
mustn’t betray that I have told you the 
truth. You promised me, didn’t you?” 
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“Oh, I shan’t say anything about it.” 
Margaret was abrupt. She did not look 
at the older woman. 

“It was only to warn you.” 

“T understand. I—I am much 
obliged.” Never was gratitude more 
briefly and churlishly expressed. 

“Of course, you might never have 
such an experience with him. You 
might never even approach it. Men of 
that sort often think that they may be 
freer with a married woman than with 
a girl, Though you would regard a 
married woman old enough to be his 
mother as safe. I always reminded 
him, when he was fresh, that I was old 
enough to be his mother. I thought I 
ought to warn you. Mrs. Greenbaum 
is away so much, and you are so much 
alone here.” 

“T understand, indeed I understand.” 
Margaret’s impatience fairly screamed 
at the woman to be gone, but still she 
sat and talked. 

“The only thing for me to do,” she 
went on, “is to go away. I simply will 
not make trouble for any boy who has 
risked his life for the sake of the 
women of this country, as all our boys 
have. No matter what any one of them 
may do, no matter what, I shall stand 
friend to him! That is, I shall never 
be an enemy. It is easier for me to 
close the house and to go away for the 
rest of the season than to change my 
attitude toward the boys in the hospi- 
tal. It will be less noticeable. Of 
course, Lieutenant Robinson will have 
gone back to France by the time I come 
home.” 

“Ah!” breathed Margaret, as though 
some pain not to be borne in silence 
had smitten her. 

“And there will be no need to report 
the horrible affair to the hospital com- 
mandant. I understand that Colonel 
Mead is soon to be relieved. He's go- 
ing to a hospital in Georgia, they say. 
Have you heard it?” She leaned for- 
ward, very eager. 
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“Tell n 

please, is that 

your wife down 
there, looking at 
the fur coats—the 
girl in the garnet- 
colored cape?” 


“T heard something 
to that effect.” 

“Well, as I say, I think 
it is better for me, all things 
considered, to go away for a 
while and to adopt a less € 
friendly and open-house system when 
I return, than to stay here and report 
the boy. Besides, a woman hates to 
admit that she has been insulted. It 
seems a reflection on her own dignity, 
doesn’t it?” 

“I don’t know,” said Margaret mis- 
erably, uninflectedly. 

“T think it does,” 
with decision. “A _ reflection on her 
dignity! And to admit that she has 
been saved from actual violence only by 
the unexpected arrival of her husband 
—how would that sound? As if I had 
been utterly blind to what was com- 
ing all the evening. Well, I admit I 
was. I heard the ridiculous things he 
aid—he was going to be a big bear 
and eat me up, and all that sort of stuff 
—without half attending to him. I was 
preoccupied with some affairs of my 
husband’s, with the affair that had un- 
expectedly kept him in the city over 
dinner time. Of course, I ought to 
have been attending to him—to Lieu- 
tenant Robinson, I mean—but I wasn’t. 
Not much, at any rate. And so, I sup- 
pose, I may be said to have invited the 
dreadful encounter.” She closed her 
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eyes, and the shudder that shook her 
was a genuine one. Margaret, looking 
at her, felt that she had certainly un- 
dergone some devastating experience 
since she had seen her last. And to 
think that it was J. J.!| Oh, horrible, 
horrible ! 

But, after all, wasn’t it natural? Did 
not the Allison woman’s story bear the 
earmarks of truth? Hadn’t he made 
love to her without permission or invi- 
tation? Hadn’t he married a girl of the 
streets in a fit of drunken amorousness ? 
What sort of boy, of man, was he? 
And what had happened to her, 
Margaret Shreve, of the seri- 
ous mind, of the educated tastes, 
that her fancy should waver to 
such a one? Had the war quite 
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turned her brain? Had she lost all 
standard except those of a heady patri- 
otism? 

“Well, my dear’—her visitor rose 
reluctantly, lingeringly—‘“I must go. 
We decided on the trip to the Yellow- 
stone late last night, and we’re starting 
to-night. There’s expedition for you, 
isn’t there? Phil is a great hustler. 
Don’t be unhappy over what I’ve told 
you—not too unhappy. I only told you 
to put you on your guard.” 

“Good-by,” said Margaret, rising and 
holding out her hand. “I know you 
meant to be kind. You have been 
kind.” She corrected herself. “Only, 
of course, it was’a shock. But I am 
glad you told me. I hope you and Mr. 
Allison will have a wonderful holiday.” 

He hadn’t even had the excuse of 
drunkenness this time for his worse- 
than-folly! The woman said that he 
had not been drinking at all! Oh, the 
ugliness, the bestiality! 

Mrs. Allison walked briskly out to 
her little runabout. Her face was 
pinched and ugly in the bright sun- 
light, thin-lipped, mean, vindictive, all 
its youth gone. The smile with which 
she climbed into her car did not add 
to its attractiveness. 

It was not much that she had been 
able to do, of course, between ten 
o'clock of the night before and the 
eleven o’clock train to town this morn- 
ing, which that stiff of a Colonel Mead 
had suggested, as the latest hour for 
her departure from Roseville, unless 
she wished him publicly to oversee her 
arrangements! But, brief as the time 
had been, she had used it, she hoped 
and believed, to the best advantage. 
She had blackened J. J.’s reputation in 
the quarter where her jealous instinct 
told her it would most cruelly hurt him 
to have it blackened. 

She had also managed to spread 
among some other of her acquaintances 
the same story of her experience with 
which she had regaled Margaret. She 


had spared them part of the detail, to 
be sure, but she had left them with the 
horrified belief that one of the officers 
at the hospital would have been more 
at home in an invading Hun army than 
among a group of nice American boys, 
recovering from wounds gained in re- 
ducing that dreadful horde to innocu- 
ousness! Only her husband’s oppor- 
tune arrival had saved her from actual 
harm at the lust-maddened creature’s 
hands! 

She had “covered her get-away.” It 
was thus that she expressed it to her- 
self. She had dealt a blow at the boy 
which might or might not prove last- 
ingly defrimental. Of course, things 
always leaked out, and despite the reti- 
cence of the army authorities, perhaps 
the truth would some day percolate 
through the suburb. She would never 
return there to live! Though even that 
might be safe! She realized that the 
earliest version of a story out always 
wins and keeps many adherents! Some 
people in Roseville would always be- 
lieve that her hospitality had been re- 
paid with shameless ingratitude, with 
threatened outrage. To some people 
she would always be a martyr! 

So she walked out of Roseville and 
out of the life story of J. J., the woman 
whose patient lures he had first resisted, 
and thus taught himself that resistance 
was possible to him. She was trying 
now to do him a serious hurt, but, if 
she had but known it, no hurt in her 
power to bestow could balance the bene- 
fit she had conferred when she had first 
taught him that the war had made him 
a disciplined man, who did not have to 
yield to any desire, however easily 
gratified, however pleasant. She had 
taught him that, for the future, the 
cheap delights her kind afforded were 
no more to him than the striped can- 
dies in the confectioners’ jars were to 
him. And against that proving of him- 
self the injury that she inflicted, how- 
ever great it might have been, was petty. 














J. J., unaware of it, felt its results 
and he did not regard them as petty 
that day. He did not know what had 
happened, but he was soon made aware 
that something had. He called Mar- 
garet on the telephone, and the maid 
at the Greenbaum house reported that 
Miss Shreve was lying down and asked 
to be excused. As soon as he could, 
he walked up to the big palace, and 
was met at the door by the informa- 
tion that Miss Shreve had taken the 
children off for a picnic supper, and 
that she would not be at home until 
after seven. Did the maid know where 
the picnic was to be held? She did not; 
decisively and aggressively she did not! 

A note which he wrote Margaret that 
evening went unanswered. The next 
day lagged and dragged. The telephone 
into the Greenbaum house was once 
more rude. He could not understand 
it. The vision, pale and pure and ro- 
mantically satisfying, of Margaret 
playing guardian angel to a recreated 
Sadie, of Margaret being a saintly vis- 
itor upon his self-sacrificing hearth, be- 
gan to grow dim. What was the mat- 
ter with her? He asked himself the 
question quite crossly, and it sounded 
more natural than the loftier sentiments 
which he had formed the habit of re- 
citing to himself. 

Before he had formulated a reply or 
had induced her to do so, he received 
the gratifying intelligence that he was 
now recovered from his fracture, and 
that he was to report at once to Camp 
Upton for further duty. Upon that 
information he called up the Green- 
baum house with the determination to 
stay upon the wire until he heard Mar- 
garet’s voice at the other end even if 
he were court-martialed for failure to 
obey instructions; even if he were shot 
as a deserter, by Jove! Something of 
the determination of this resolve must 
have sounded in his voice, for Mar- 
garet was finally induced to come to 
the telephone. He told her of his im- 
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pending departure. When could he see 
vher between that moment and the next 
morning at seven-thirty? 

He couldn’t see her at all. 

But he must see her! Did she realize 
that this might be his last chance of 
seeing her for weeks, months—perhaps 
forever! He would undoubtedly be 
sent back to France in a week or two. 

She thought, she said coldly, that 
was what he wanted. At any rate, it 
must be what he expected—soldiers had 
to expect to be where the fighting was! 

“Margaret!” He was cut, bewil- 
dered, undone, by her attempted satire. 
If Jessie, his mother, had ever derided 
him, it could not have astonished him 
more. 

“Of course, I wish you all sorts of 
luck,” said Margaret formally. 

“Margaret!” he cried again, more 
wildly this time. 

There was silence after his call, but 
he knew that she had not hung up the 
receiver. He knew that she waited 
there, that she waited, quivering with 
emotion as he was quivering at the 
other end. He did not know what the 
emotion was that she felt or that he 
feit—only there was something intan- 
gible, resistless, holding them together. 
By and by, he spoke again, softly, fear- 
ful of destroying the bond. 

“Margaret, something is the matter. 
Something has come between us. You 
must let me see you. I cannot go away, 
to Upton or to France or—to Heaven, 
until [ know what is the matter, un- 
til I know that nothing is the matter, 
and that I have my friend again.” 

He waited tensely. He had spoken 
the best that he knew. 

“Very well.” The voice was cava- 
lier. “You may come at eight for half 
an hour.” 

At eight she was quite unlike her- 
self. She was more elaborately dressed 
than she had ever been before. It made 
her more unapproachable and more de- 
sirable, more a distant queen and more 
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a woman who used a woman’s weapons. 
She puzzled him completely, bewildered 
him. She refused to acknowledge that 
there was anything the matter. Was 
she not allowed to have moods, she 
wanted to know. 

And then, when he was finally go- 
ing away, defeated, wretched, she sud- 
denly melted. She broke into tears. 
She had been unstrung by the strain of 
her emotions since the morning when 
Mrs. Allison had left town, and by the 
strain of emotions undergone still 
longer. 

“Why do you cry?’ he asked her. 
He ached to take her in his arms, but 
he had learned to put down desire! 

“T—oh, because. I don’t know. Yes 
I do, too!” Margaret was demonstrat- 
ing that when a self-contained and se- 
rious-minded young woman undertakes 
to act hysterically, she can make a thor- 
ough job of it. “I cry because I’m so 
—so sorry I’ve been horrid these last 
days we might have had together, 
the last days we ever can have together 
in all the world! And because I don’t 
believe a thing—she—she—she said!” 

Her confession of faith was a wail. 

“Who said?” he demanded, crossing 
the room and standing beside her, but 
keeping his hands away from her. 

“It doesn’t matter who. I don’t be- 
lieve it. Oh, I don’t believe anything 
against you, Jock—not even the things 
you’ve told me yourself!” 

“You darling! My darling!” cried 
J. J. incoherently. 

“T’m not that, Jock, and I can’t ever 
be. But I believe in you to the end of 
time. So—you’ll always be—proving 
my belief in you right, won’t you?” 

“See here, Margaret! We're a pre- 
cious pair of sillies. You do care for 
me—you do, you do! You can’t make 
me believe that you don’t.” 

“IT don’t want to make you believe 
that I don’t,” said Margaret. 

“And I—I worship you, my dear, 
my dearest! And nothing else matters. 


We've talked a deal of highfalutin non- 
sense, we two. Oh, noble non- 
sense, I grant you, but nonsense, 
Margaret, nonsense! Now if you 
believe in me enough to know that 
any slander you have heard against me 
is false—and it is! I’ve told you all 
the worst of me myself!—if you be- 
lieve in me like that, I’m going to undo 
that asinine thing I did—I mean mar- 
rying that girl. And you are going to 
be my wife! Don’t look like that. Can’t 
you see it’s the only right thing to do? 
You love me!” He was growing more 
assured, more glowing. “I love you 
from the topmost hair on your dear, 
shining head to the ridiculous heels of 
your slippers. I never saw you in high 
heels before, Margaret! It would be 
a crime for us not to marry. Oh, I'll 
do all I ever undertook to do for Sadie! 
I’ll support her, I’ll see to it that she 
doesn’t have to live—that way any 
more. I never undertook to live with 
her, you know—only to die and leave 
my insurance to her! I'll do all that she 
has the faintest shadow of a right to 
expect, and more, and more! And you 
and I, you and I, when I come back, 
Margaret “ 

His arms were outstretched for her, 
his eyes summoned her, his whole be- 
ing yearned unutterably toward her. 
But she moved away from him, a fasci- 
nated gaze upon him the while. 

“We can’t, Jock—we can’t!” 
whisper stayed him. 
ever. 
too.” 


The 
“We can’t—not 
You see—you see I’m married, 


CHAPTER VII. 

Lieutenant Robinson, very straight, 
very thin, with two lines of grim en- 
durance graved about the mouth that 
used to be all youthful laughter, climbed 
the stairs of a Fifth Avenue bus one 
mild December day. The armistice, 
the asking for which was the one crime 
he would never forgive Germany, had 
cut in upon the only opportunity he 















asked of existence, the opportunity to 
return to France, to kill and be killed! 

He had lived for three months after 
that evening with Margaret, possessed 
and sustained only by that prospect. 
When the cessation of hostilities de- 
stroyed his last hope of being allowed 
to die the death he chose, since there 
was no hope of his living the life he 
would choose, he decided that human 
nature was even blacker than he had 
imagined. Why couldn’t the Hun 
stand up and take annihilation gladly 
and like a man? What did life amount 
to, anyway, that he should seek, by 
capitulation, to preserve it? 

Such reflections as these, consider- 
able activity in traveling from canton- 
ment to cantonment on errands for 
which his blind country seemed to think 
him well adapted, and an attack of in- 
fluenza had made him years older than 
when Mrs. Allison had called herself 
old enough to be his mother. Unless 
time had been dealing harshly with her 
in the interim since her departure from 
Roseville, she would not be of that 
opinion now! 

Margaret’s story, which she had told 
him in broken sentences that unforget- 
able night, had stuck, a living thorn in 
his heart, ever since. The fact that she 
could forgive him a whole sordid line 
of light-o’-loves, that she could forgive 
him a marriage with a girl from the 
dregs—a marriage consummated before 
it was solemnized!—could induce no 
corresponding generosity on his part. 
And yet he had believed every word of 
the tale she had told him—of roman- 
ticism, of Utopian intention, of perfect 
inexperience. For Reggie Vanderpoel 
had gone away from the Little Church 
Around the Corner straight to the 
armory, whence he traveled to his can- 
tonment. He had never held Margaret 
in his arms. 

“Damn him! I hope he never will!” 
J. J. used to cry to himself, when he 
remembered her face, pale and beseech- 
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ing, as she pleaded this extenuation for 
her deceit of him. 

They had been friends, she and Reg- 
gie, for ‘years, ever since the Vander- 
poels had come to Roseville. He had 
read his rhymes, outlined his projected 
plays, sketched his novels to her when 
he had been in knickerbockers and her 
hair had been a rope of a braid down 
her back. The other youngsters had 
made sport of Reggie’s ambitions. 

They had never been in love, she told 
J. J. that night in Roseville. Reggie 
had had some sentimental yearnings 
toward her after he had done a tour 
of the continent in 1914, arriving home 
just before the war broke. But they 
were merely symptomatic of tempera- 
ment, not the expression of real desire. 
He had been in love, poetically, with 
fifty girls and women. Margaret was 
a sort of reservoir into which he poured 
his sentimental confidences. Occasion- 
ally, in the intervals between two af- 
fairs, he had said that he was in love 
with her. She was really like a su- 
perior, non-nagging sort of sister to 
him, Margaret said—until the World 
War was well advanced. Then, when 
she, burning with zeal, impatient of the 
limitations that had kept her at home 
while a world lay crushed and demand- 
ing succor overseas, tried to induce him 
to enlist in a Canadian regiment, to go 
over and join the Foreign Legion, Reg- 
gie suddenly declared that she was the 
one true passion of his life and that 
he wished to marry her. To all her 
urgings, he opposed that one urging of 
his. And so it had gone on until his 
own country had entered the fray. And 
that day he had told her that he would 
enlist if she would marry him. 

She had been utterly insane—she saw 
that now, she told J. J.—but there had 
passed before her excited vision the 
picture of herself inspiring this one 
man, the picture of herself playing a 
vicarious part in the great and terrible 
conflict. She had been romantic; so, 
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she supposed, had Reggie. She had 
said that she would marry him, but se- 
cretly, and that the marriage should not 
be fulfilled until he had come back from 
the war. 

Reggie was, she admitted, slippery, 
and she felt that he might, in some way, 
elude his promise to enlist if he had 
her really in his keeping. He might 
even use her as an excuse for not go- 
ing! 

So they had been married on the 
morning of the day he had gone to 
Spartanburg. And he had spent the 
next year moving from cantonment to 
cantonment in the United States, chiefly 
employed in digging ditches and writing 
her the most amusingly profane letters 
upon the glories of a soldier’s life. 
Then one night—it was the night when 
J. J. had first seen her—he had clan- 
destinely visited Roseville. He had 
changed in his father’s house to “cits,” 
alleging his hatred of the uniform he 
had been wearing, and he had begged 
her to meet him. His regiment was 
then at Hoboken, to sail in a day. She 
had met him. She had appointed the 
meeting for out of doors because she 
had wanted to keep the compulsion of 
circumstances upon Reggie. Reggie 
had been drinking and was impossible. 
He had sailed the day after the next, 
and he was writing her as amusingly 
profane letters from France as the cen- 
sorship permitted. 

And, after all, he had kept his part 
of the bargain. She would keep hers. 

On the bus, J. J. thought it over. He 
had thought it over every day since 
he had heard it. He couldn’t forgive it, 
even if Margaret had wanted him to, 
which apparently she didn’t. She might 
pretend that it was all patriotism and 
vicarious zeal for France and the 
whole medley of high emotions that so 
many people had not felt for years! 
But he felt that Reggie had some share 
in it all, too. 

A poet! 


A playwright! And he, 


J. J., generally misspelled three words 
to a page in every letter he wrote! Of 
course, he knew that that didn’t amount 
to much; he understood the inability to 
spell was a sort of secondary degree 
conferred by some colleges! 

He was jealous. He couldn’t forgive 
her. 

Once he was out of this uniform, he 
was going back home. He thought he 
would get a job, a small, inferior job, 
in one of his father’s companies, and 
would work himself up without his fa- 
ther’s knowledge. It could be managed, 
he believed. And some day they would 
meet again, man to man. A lump 
would come in J. J.’s throat at the 
thought of that meeting, 

Of course, he would have to make a 
clean breast of the Sadie episode when 
he and his father met. Sadie would be 
with him, Heaven help him! He was 
going to see that undertaking through, 
although in his new state of grim dis- 
enchantment with the world, he no 
longer had any romantic illusions about 
Sadie’s regeneration. But he had taken 
it on and he would finish it. 

“Sure, we'll finish the job.” It was 
the caption under one of the Liberty 
Loan posters. He found himself say- 
ing it over and over again. He never 
said it with any joy. Sadie was always 
the ball and chain of his original sober 
conception of her as his wife. But 
there she was! As soon as he was out 
of the uniform he did not wish to 
disgrace by dark associations, he would 
look her up, find her, and set about liv- 
ing the rest of his life with her! 

Back of him on the bus there was 
the sound of a quarrel. People were 
turning their heads to stare at the com- 
batants, a girl and a young soldier in 
the overseas cap. J. J. waked up to the 
contention but was not interested to 
turn around. 

They were quarreling about money. 
He wouldn’t give her any. He was 
tired, he said, of having her ‘blow it 
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in on lounge lizards’ who had been 
‘slacking’ while he was being gassed in 
France! Her retort was in a lower 
voice. The accusations and counter- 
accusations continued. 

“Oh, my God!” cried the overstrung 
boy suddenly. “If I were only going 
back to college instead of married to 
you!” 

The history, the tragedy of a thou- 
sand war marriages was in the cry. J. J. 
clenched his hands, and in his heart he 
echoed the boy’s call. A few minutes 
afterward the girl insisted upon leav- 
ing the bus. Her young husband re- 
fused to accompany her. J. J. stared 
over the side to watch her descent. 
Traffic was dense, and the vehicle was 
stalled for four or five minutes. He 
looked down upon—Sadie. She walked 
with a tilt of the body he could not for- 
get, to the window of a big department 
store, and stood staring in at the furs 
displayed there. He knew her, unmis- 
takably! He turned and looked at the 


moody young fellow with the three 


overseas stripes upon his sleeve. He 
went back and took Sadie’s empty place 
—if it had been Sadie’s! 

“T beg your pardon!” he cried. “I 
beg your pardon! But—tell me, please, 
is that your wife down there, looking in 
at the fur coats—the girl in the garnet- 
colored cape?” 

“Yes, she’s my wife. 
you?” 

“It’s everything in the world to one 
of us, to you or to me,” answered J. J. 
“That is, if you meant what you said 
about—wishing you were going back to 
college.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Let’s get off of this and go some- 
where were we can talk.” 

They found a restaurant and they sat 
over ginger ale. 

“Sadie Mears,” said J. J., “married 
me in June, 1917. When did she marry 
you?” 

“Oh, Lord!” cried the boy. “I never 


What’s that to 


have any luck—never, never. She mar- 
ried me in May, 1917, just before I was 
sent to Camp Meade. But she wasn’t 
Sadie Mears. She was Sadie Maher.” 

“Old man, I’m sorry for you!” said 
J. J. fervently, affectionately. His 
heart was so light that he felt he could 
almost become an aviator without the 
apparatus or training. His spirit 
soared. “I’m sorry for you. Mears or 
Maher, whatever her name, that young 
lady committed bigamy when she mar- 
ried me, and I'll be free of her!” 

“The miserable harlot!” cried the 
other. “I'll be free of her, too!” 

They sought a lawyer together, and 
when Sadie eventually came to the ho- 
tel at which she and her presumptive 
husband were living, she was met by 
documentary proof of bigamy. 

She was one of the thriftiest dealers 
in the allotments of soldiers’ pay to 
their wives that the war developed, and 
she had no less than five unions to her 
credit, from two of which she 
drawing, not pay, but insurance. 


was 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“You will regard me as an unutter- 
able cad, Margaret, and I dare say you 
will be quite right. But cad or no cad, 
I have fallen in love at last! Do you 
remember the illustrations in the school 
editions of Goethe we used to study— 
the Gretchens with the blond braids, 
the darling dumplings in the velvet 
bodices? All true, Margaret, all true, 
and perfectly irresistible! 

“Lottchen is altogether desirable— 
simple where you are endlessly com- 
plex, forgiving where you would have 
outraged wifely dignity, complaisant, 
@elicious. I like her cooking and her 
mother’s cooking, and I confess to you, 
bright star of my earlier years, that I 
should approach yours with misgiving. 

“If only the blamed Peace Confer- 
ence would finish its business, and get 
a few signatures affixed to the immor- 
tal document, so that she wouldn’t be 
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mine enemy any longer—so that I might 
court her openly! Only, of course, I 
can do nothing of the sort until you 
take action. You only married me to 
drive me into doing what you conceived 
to be a man’s duty in the world. You 
wouldn’t let me touch you with a twen- 
ty-foot pole even after we had signed 
the register in that nice church where 
all the indiscreet marriages are cele- 
brated. You have probably prayed for 
my death—no, no; you wouldn’t have 
permitted yourself that sin. You've 
tortured yourself with the thought of 
my return. You've heroically resolved 
upon martyrdom. 

“If it were otherwise, Margaret, of 
course, you would have had me bound 
to you hand and foot. If you had really 
had one single throb of live feeling for 
me in all your days, I could never have 
looked at another woman. But, as it 
is, frankly, I want to come back here 
and live, when these times are over- 
past. I like the life. I think I can do 
some real work here. And I should 
like the blond, kind Lottchen for my 
own. 

“Will you consult the governor about 
the step toward an annulment? 

“T’m a brute, my dear, but I’m an 
honest one. And that is why I shall 


say, to the end of my days—in Deutsch, 
by and by—that there never was any 
other woman as beautiful and high and 
fine as the dear dream of my boyhood. 
So much too beautiful and high and fine 
for me! n ¥. 

The letter had been read and reread. 
Margaret read it for the last time. She 
smiled sadly, but with a humor that 
had not been used to glint her eyes. 
Then she folded it. She thrust it into 
an envelope. Before she sealed it, she 
took.up a half column from the local 
paper. “Suit for Marriage Annulment 
Brings Secret Romance to Light,” the 
headline read. She glanced through it. 
“Gallant young soldier, one of the first 
to enlist—beautiful young woman, de- 
voted war worker ” Her amused 
eyes traveled down the lines before she 
finally consigned the clipping to the en- 
velope. 

Then she sealed it and with a firm 
hand addressed it. 


Lieutenant J. J. Robinson, 
Care of Angus Robinson, Esq., 
Seattle, Washington. 


She went out and mailed it, then went 
back to her room to mark off on the 
calendar the first of the days that must 
elapse before his telegram could come. 


QA 


THE HUNDRED ROADS 


THOUGHT there were a hundred roads, and each led out and far; 
3ut now I know that I have trodden all the trails there are; 
All the paths the world has, crowded ones and lone. 
There were never any roads except the ones I’ve known. 


Never to have seen them all, that I could have borne; 
To have felt there waited one, starry night or morn. 
3ut to know that, fall or spring, rain or sun, for me, 
‘There are no more roads to take, and no more lands to see! 


Oh, it seemed a wide thing, the world, when I was young; 

Hills to scale and trails to trudge and trees to walk among. 
But the grief to know so soon, as | too surely know, 

The lands are seen, the roads are done—and I still wild to go! 


Mary Caro.tyn DAVIES. 





“Vanity, Vanity, All Is Vanity” 


By Virginia Middleton 


Author of “Is Love Enough?” 


“Girls and the Race,” etc. 


Which is the real “vanity” against which the preacher railed? Two points of feminine view. 


HAT a comfortable room!” ex- 
claims the average, unesthetic 
woman when she first enters 
the living room of a Certain Lady with 
Pretensions to Taste. And then the 
average, unzsthetic woman sits down 
and lets the soft tones of fawn and gold, 
picked out here and there by a strong 
note of black, work their soothing, 
warming spell upon her. She notices a 
tall, slim glass of yellow daffodils with 
the green stems gleaming through the 
water. She feasts her eyes upon a gar- 
den picture, making a great, strong, 
lovely blotch of color against a side 
wall; upon a long, old mirror, reflecting, 
redoubling the beauty of the room; 
upon the fire sparkling on the hearth; 
and she feels that it is all good—even 
to the cat, slumbering before the open 
fire on a cushion that matches the cush- 
ions on the wide, inviting davenport. 
And, if she is nine average, unzs- 
thetic women out of ten, she doesn’t 
realize all the thought, all the meticu- 
lous care, all the hours of searching 
and of testing that have gone into the 
making of that lovely room for a Cer- 
tain Lady. If she knew—the average, 
unesthetic woman—slhe would say with 
a virtuous sniff: “Oh, that’s absurd! 
That’s ’art-y’, and Heaven deliver us 


from an ’art-y’ home! It’s the least 
homelike place on the footstool. No. 
Give me plain, old-fashioned comfort. 
{ don’t want any decorator telling me 
what color of background I ought to 
have, and making me put away my 
grandmother’s gold-banded tea set be- 
cause it isn’t of the same period as the 
dining room he has designed for me! 
One’s habitat ought to be a growth, not 
a manufacture. And, as for me, noth- 
ing will induce me to give up the Land- 
seer engraving over the mantelpiece, 
because I have loved it since I was a 
child. And all this deliberate stuff 
about the shades for the electric lights 
and the lamps, and about colored can- 
dles, is really distasteful to a plain citi- 
zen like me. It’s all art-y.” 
Nevertheless, when she returns to her 
Landseer and even to her grand- 
mother’s delicate old tea set, she looks 
about her with a sense of incomplete 
satisfaction. She makes vague, half- 
formulated comparisons in her mind. 
Of course, the Certain Lady with Pre- 
tensions to Taste has a better-shaped 
living room than the one which the 
speculative apartment-house builder has 
bestowed upon her, the average, unzs- 
thetic woman! That must be the cause 
of the restlessness and dissatisfaction 
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she feels! And that’s something that 
can’t be remedied before the termina- 
tion of the present lease, if ever. She 
hasn’t time to ransack the city for old, 
remodeled houses with their good pro- 
portions. Oh, well! Why bother? 
She has never been “art-y”; she has 
never been deliberate in the adornment 
of her home, or, for that matter, of her 
person. She has a good, comfortable 
armchair, hasn’t she, and a good, strong 
electric light readily accessible to her 
reading table? Let her then find a book 
and forget her nebulous disgruntlement 
with her surroundings ! 

But by and by she looks up from the 
book. She gets up from her chair and 
adjusts the shades at the windows— 
they aren’t quite even. She frowns at 
the window curtains of starchy white 
stuff, very glistening, a little harsh; she 
remembers the soft, faintly primose- 
colored mull of the Certain Lady’s cur- 
tains, although she hadn’t been aware 
of seeing them when she was there. 
How foolish she is! She has always 
liked white—a good, clean white, with 
no ability to camouflage dust. 

Passing the mantelshelf, which is as 
dreadful as only the speculative apart- 
ment-house builder knows how to make 
mantelshelves, but which she has never 
thought of covering with a plain dark 
lambrequin, she removes the photograph 
of her cousin Marie’s three children, 
a pleasing token of family feeling, but 

as some new power within her recog- 
nizes—no adornment. She even looks 
questioningly at the Landseer. It is a 
blow between the eyes—or is it the wall 
paper which achieves that effect ? 

She goes back to her book, and when 
next she looks up, she is restored to her 
usual state of satisfaction. She thanks 
her own particular Providence that she 
isn’t “art-y.” She recalls the gibes of 
Gilbert and Sullivan at the “greenery- 
yallery” zxstheticism of Oscar Wilde’s 
young days; she tries to think despite- 
fully of Burne-Jones’ damsels in long 


slips, and of Rosetti maidens gracefully 
doing nothing in a busy world. And 
she lumps the Certain Lady’s room in 
with all that is foreign to the straight- 
away thinking and living in which she 
herself believes. She will have none of 
it herself. Good, plain, substantial 
things! She has fhose and she will 
continue to rejoice in them. But she 
would like a new wall paper! She must 
see the agent about the possibility of 
acquiring it. 

She goes to bed contented, which is, 
of course, a highly desirable thing. She 
has been obliged to build up her content 
partly upon a scorn of the Certain 
Lady. She has to tell herself: “She 
must spend an awful lot of money on 
her house, and it’s extravagance, when 
there are so many good causes fairly 
shrieking for financial aid! And she 
must spend an awful amount of time on 
it, and that’s wasteful when there is 
so much work to be done in the world. 
Wasteful and selfish! And she must 
spend a lot of thought on it, and 
thought is a valuable asset which is 
needed in a dozen more important 
places than in a Certain Lady’s living 
room. It’s nothing but vanity to main- 
fain a place like that—I’ll wager she 
calls it a background, and has chosen 
the colors with special reference to her 
own complexion!’ 

And having, in her own mind, thus 
convicted the Lady with Pretensions to 
Taste of the blackest crime in all the 
feminine calendar of crimes—personal 
vanity—she goes to sleep full of the 
consciousness of her own strong- 
minded rectitude. But if the Lady with 
the Pretensions to Taste could express 
herself freely about the average, unzs- 
thetic woman’s dwelling place, her 
statement would run somewhat like 
this: 

“How does any woman dare to live 
in a place like that; to receive her un- 
fortunate friends in a place like that; 
to try to keep her thrice-miserable hus- 





“Vanity, Vanity, All Is Vanity” 


band’s love in a place like that? Of 
course, the chairs are comfortable—or 
they would be for a blind man. And 
I dare say the heating apparatus is ex- 
cellent and that the sunshine comes in 
through the front windows, but comfort 
depends on a great deal more than tem- 
perature, and even than sunshine. It 
doesn’t cost any more, except in the in- 
itial outlay of thought, to have a dwell- 
ing place which doesn’t give one a 
headache every’time one spends an hour 
in it. Don’t talk to me about a home’s 
being a growth, unless you mean by 
growth development along some single 
principle. You can’t call it a growth 
when you mean just a set of unrelated 
accretions. I know she had the Land- 


seer and her grandmother’s fine china, 
and although nothing in the world 
would induce me to live with that en- 
graving of the stricken deer, or what- 
ever it is, I am perfectly willing that 
she should do it if she wants to, only, 
let her take her engraving and her 


grandmother’s tea set as starters and 
grow from that. If she’s determined 
never to discard them, let her use them 
for the keynote of her furnishings. 
Then she will get something which is 
harmonious, not only in itself, but with 
her. What an amazingly vain woman 
she must be to think that she possesses 
in herself enough intellectual attraction, 
enough personal magnetism, to offset 
that dreadful, strident, hodgepodge of 
a room of hers! And she’d probably 
be highly indignant if one called her 
conceited, but that is what she is.” 
And if the woman who studies her 
surroundings, plans them and shapes 
them according to some principle of 
beauty in her own mind, and the woman 
who thinks it a foolish waste of time to 
do more with her home than to keep 
it hygienically tidy, regard each other 
with such frank disfavor, how much 
greater is the mutual scorn of the 
woman who “leaves herself as God 
made her,” according to her own boast, 


and the woman who strains every nerve 
to make the most of her physical 
charms, 

“T had the shock of my life, I assure 
you I had,” declares the average plain 
citizeness,’ when a Certain Lady and 
I were domiciled together during the 
convention in Washington when there 
were more reservations for hotel rooms 
than there were rooms. She’s a nice- 
enough-looking little thing, or so I al- 
ways thought—pretty, soft hair, and 
clear, soft skin, and all that. But do 
you know, it took her over an hour to 
get ready for bed! Over an hour! 
And after such a wonderful evening 
with such wonderful speeches from 
women all over the world! I should 
think she would have been ashamed of 
herself. Clothes all arranged on special 
hangers, with little wads of orris or 
something tied to them; a bath with 
some particular sort of bath salts; one 
kind of grease or cream or whatever 
she called it to remove the dirt from 
her face, or the powder and the rouge 
—for I assure you she uses both—and 
another kind of cream rubbed in for 
fifteen minutes, when she might much 
better have been employed in saying 
her prayers! A third kind of grease 
for her eyebrows and a fourth for her 
finger nails, and warm olive oil for her 
elbows—it was like living in the Pack- 
ers’ lard factory to spend the night with 
her! And her hair! Two hundred 
strokes of a brush, some very special 
sort of a brush, followed by combs 
stuck in to make all those soft, pretty 
daytime waves. How she could sleep 
I don’t see. If any legislator should de- 
cree the wearing of those combs at 
night as a punishment for bolshevism, 
he would be run out of the country as 
a monster of inhumanity and would be 
told to seek his true home with the 
Turks in charge of the Armenian mas- 
sacres. But she did it just for looks. 
Did you ever hear of such supreme van- 
ity” 
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But listen to the woman who believes 
in making the most of herself as she 
comments upon the woman who thanks 
her Creator that she is contented with 
His handiwork. 

“My dear, you should have seen the 
woman I had to bunk in with at the 
convention in Washington. Yes, Mrs. 
Average Woman. How she could con- 
front her mirror, I don’t see! Her hair 
is getting a little gray, and when I told 
her, in the friendliest possible way, 
about a little tint she could use, she 
almost bit my head off in her outraged 
virtue. Will some one please tell me 
why such women think that righteous- 
ness is to be as homely as a hedge 
fence? Oh, yes, she was clean, I sup- 
pose—she took a brief bath and 


scrubbed her face hard with a soapy 
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Only pain, 


We who must live 


Ever fain, 


Let us rejoice! 


wash cloth and rinsed it off in cold® 
water! She braided her little wisp of 
hair in about two seconds, and was in 
her bed, making an awful to-do about 
wanting to get to sleep, before I had 
got the trees in my slippers? There’s 
only one explanation for that sort of 
women. What is it? Vanity, vanity, of 
course! She’s contented with herself. 
She doesn’t realize that she’s an eyesore 
to the community. She’s conceited, 
through and through. ‘Here I am, I 
am, and you may take me or leave me,’ 
is what she proclaims to the world 
every day, ‘but you'll make a big mis- 
take if you leave me! I’m so amazingly 
vorth while that it doesn’t make the 
least difference if I look so that any 
self-respecting clock would stop short 
on seeing me!’ Vanity, vanity!” 
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Never shall sated love, 


Grim, 


Like a scar 
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Mock the white magic of that first awakening 
To high dream and star, 


But like a flame 
Forever glowing, 


Passionate and strong, 


Our love shall be a birth and 
A climbing song. 
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A story of clothes and character. 


T was just by chance that a traveling 
man told Louis Herkimer, of the 
Big Store, of a group of New York 

fashion models he had seen in Chicago. 

“The niftiest little bunch! And 
clothes! Lord! Both men and women, 
yunderstand. They gotta week open 
between Chicago and St. Paul. You 
oughta get ’em, Louis. They’d be a 
a classy ad for your Big Store.” 

The open week fell exactly on the 
date of the Women’s Exposition at 
which everything men thought women 
should be interested in would be dem- 
onstrated in the armory. So Herkimer 
listened and nodded and telephoned to 
make sure that the small hall adjoining 
the big drill room had not been en- 
gaged by Haas Brothers. Then he sent 
a night letter to the living models, 
whose address the traveling man was 
so fortunate as to have. And finally he 
sent for his advertising man. 

“It will be the biggest thing ever put 
over in Waloo,” he said, his little black 
eyes sparkling. “Five living models 
from Noo York. Three of ’em women. 
An’ all wearing clothes so advanced ’t 
Fifth Av’noo hasn’t got a look yet. It’s 
a little play they put on—‘The Debu- 
tanty’ they call it—an’ they show the 
clothes a girl an’ her mother and sister 
an’ father an’ fella oughta wear. Play 


it up big, Smith, for it’s goin’ to cost 
a pile of money an’ we gotta get a big 
share of it back.” 


The advertising man played it up big. 
The demand for tickets grew and grew 
until a second lot had to, be printed. 
But when the fashion models arrived 
from New York, by way of Chica:o, 
they numbered four instead of five. 

“We had to leave Lil in a hospital in 
Chicago,” explained Jake Evenson, who 
was to show Waloo fathers how they 
should dress. “Yep, appendicitis. I 
didn’t wire for I was sure you’d have 
a girl in the store who could take the 
part. We’d coach her all right. Yep, 
Lil was the débutante, society’s little 
rosebud. Sure, you got a girl! I'll 
run through the store and pick her out 
myself.” 

Herkimer accompanied him in _ his 
search for the rosebud, and he was sur- 
prised when Evenson stopped dramati- 
cally before the hosiery and pointed to 
Tildy Swenson. Herkimer did not 
fancy blondes so he had never seen any 
beauty in Tildy’s hair, which was the 
color of molasses taffy when it is half 
pulled, nor in her smooth pink and 
white cheeks, nor in her eyes, which 
were as blue as the sea her parents had 
crossed to enable her to sell hose in the 
Big Store. She was slim, and she 
carried herself as a daughter of the 
vikings should. 

“There’s your débutante! A perfect 
thirty-six or I’m a goat,” whispered 
[-venson, rubbing his fat, ringed hands. 
“Have her up for Miss LaSalle to 
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So it was Mathilde Swenson who appeared twice a day in the fashion drama in the 
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dress and coach. You'll be surprised 
at the change a few glad rags ’Il make,” 
he insisted, as Herkimer hesitated. 
Young Charlie Thompson, who had 
sold shoes just beyond the hose before 
the war and who was selling shoes again 
now that he was back from France, was 
at leisure for a moment, so he was 
able to see that two men, the boss, and 
a classy stranger were showing an un- 
usual interest in little Tildy Swenson. 
Charlie Thompson was interested in 
Tildy himself and had told her so. 
Tildy let him take her to dances and 
picnics and moving-picture shows; she 
had cried when he went away to fight 
and cried when he came home; but she 





hall, which was packed with women and with men, too. 
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would not let him take her to the altar. 
She did not think that the contents of 
his pay envelope would support a fam- 
ily, and she had a living demonstration 
at home of what marriage meant when 
the contents of a pay envelope were in- 
ferior to the family expenses. 

“Not any of that for mine,” she 
would say with a toss of her taffy-col- 
ored hair. “I’m not goin’ to marry any 
man to cook an’ wash. You’re all right, 
Chas; I like you fine, an’ you can dance 
better’n any man I know, but marryin’ 
ain’t fox trottin’, not by a long shot! 
An’, anyway, I ain’t ready to settle 
down. I’m only eighteen, an’ I got lots 
of time to get married.” 

So, as Herkimer and 
Evenson looked at 
Tildy, Charlie Thomp- 
son looked at them, 
and when Herkimer 
walked over and spoke 
to Tildy, Charlie 
strained his ears to 
hear what was said. 
Tildy blushed _ pinkly 
and only waited to give 
her customer her 
change before she fol- 
lowed Herkimer and 
Evenson to the eleva- 
tor. 

When Miss LaSalle 
had brushed  Tildy’s 
taffy-colored hair and 
pulled it back from her 
face in a modish coif- 
fure, Tildy scarcely 
recognized herself. 
Miss LaSalle pushed 
the pots of cream and 
rouge away. 

“It’s a shame the 
Lord don’t make more 
skins like yours when 
He could as easy as 


not,” she grumbled. 
“Take care of your 
complexion, girlie, if 
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you onct commence to use this stuff 
it won’t be peaches an’ cream long.” 

She showed Tildy how she must walk 
slowly forth, stop, and swing around 
with deliberate grace, so that people 
might see the backs as well as the fronts 
of the frocks. 

“You ain’t a salesgirl any more. 
You're a débutante now, an’ you ain’t 
got a care in the world. Jest home from 
finishin’ school an’ waitin’ for life’s 
pleasures,” she murmured sentimen- 
tally, as she sent Tildy out to Herkimer, 
arrayed as a schoolgirl in a gay striped 
skirt and embroidered smock and with 
a tennis racket over her shoulder. 

“By gracious!’ muttered Herkimer, 
opening his eyes wider. ‘“That couldn’t 
be little Tildy Swenson of the hose. My 
gracious !” 

Tildy’s delight in the new clothes 
deepened the color in her face and made 
stars of her eyes. She forgot that she 
ever had sold hose and was more,of 
a schoolgirl than many schoolgirls. Any 
mother who saw her would be sure to 
duplicate Tildy’s skirt and smock for 
her flapper daughter. 

“T told you,” whispered Evenson. “T 
told you we could understudy Lil 
here.” 

Tildy Swenson will never forget that 
day, not if she lives to be a thousand. 
When it was decided that she would do, 
Miss LaSalle gave her a complete dress 
rehearsal. Tildy had the normal girl’s 
appetite for pretty things, and until 
then she never had realized what beau- 
tiful clothes there were for a girl to 
wear. She thrilled at the touch of real 
silk stockings on feet which never had 
worn anything but cheap mercerized 
cotton. She had to pinch herself to 
make sure that she was awake when the 
wondering Charlie Thompson fitted her 
to cordovan and white oxfords, to 
black patent-leather pumps, to riding 
boots, and satin slippers. It couldn’t 
be true that any girl would ever have 
one, two, three, four, five pairs of shoes 
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at once! She couldn’t speak when 
Charlie asked in an amazed whisper 
what on earth she thought she was. 
She blushed scarlet when Miss LaSalle 
kicked aside her coarse underthings. It 
wasn’t Tildy’s fault that she hadn’t 
worn flesh crépe de Chine and satin be- 
fore. She loved them the minute she 
saw them, And she loved the frocks, 
every one of them. And when she was 
put into the wedding gown and looked 
at herself in the big mirror she thought 
that she might as well die, for life could 
offer her no larger moment. 

“Hello,” exclaimed a pleasant mas- 
culine voice from the doorway. “Is 
this my bride?” 

And, raising her shining eyes, Tildy 
saw the handsomest man she had ever 
seen save on a moving-picture screen. 
He stood in the doorway in an easy at- 
titude, and his face was all admiration 
as he gazed at Tildy. Tildy was all en- 
chanting blushes as she looked at him. 

“This is your bride.” Miss LaSalle 
put another pin in the filmy veil. “This 
is Mr. Joseph Brownley, Miss Swen- 
son, Mr. Brownley is the hero of our 
little fashion drammer,” she explained 
to Tildy. “There! I guess you won't 
miss Lil now, Joe.” And she stepped 
back to gaze at her handiwork. 

“I guess I won't!” exclaimed Joe, 
coming in to walk all around his bride, 
who trembled and kept her eyes on the 
huge bouquet of artificial orchids and 
lilies of the valley which Miss LaSalle 
had thrust into her arms. She couldn’t 
have raised her eyes to save her life. 
“The prettiest bride I ever had,” mur- 
mured Joe, when he was back at his 
starting point. 

If Mr. Brownley admired Miss 
Swenson, Miss Swenson more than ad- 
mired Mr. Brownley. Under his warm 
approval she exhibited new airs and 
graces which she never had known she 
possessed. She was no longer little 
Tildy Swenson of the hosiery. She 
was Mathilde Swenson now, for Miss 
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LaSalle had shrieked at her homely 
little name. 

“It will never do for a fashion 
model,” she insisted. ‘We'll call you 
Mateel. Everything French goes in this 
business.”’ 

So it was Mathilde Swenson who ap- 
peared twice a day in the fashion drama 
in the hall adjoining the drill room 
which was packed with women and 
with men, too. Not that the latter 
cared for what was the correct wear for 
them as demonstrated by Evenson for 
middle age and by Brownley for youth, 
but because the fashion drama was 
something new in Waloo, and because 
their wives and daughters asked them 
to go, and because they drifted in from 
the drill hall to see what was doing. 
Tildy was not the only girl who ad- 
mired Mr. Brownley whether he wore 
flannels, riding breeches, or evening 
clothes. Feminine Waloo thrilled at 
such an Apollo in such smart and cor- 
rect attire and secretly envied Tildy 
Swenson as she appeared with him 
ready for tennis, riding, swimming, 
golf, or dancing. And when, in her 
bridal finery, she moved shyly to meet 
Joe, most correctly garbed for matri- 
mony, there was a universal sigh. 

Tildy had her share of admiration 
and not all of it came from the men. 
She was so fresh and pretty, so un- 
sophisticated, as a débutante should be, 
and she took such huge delight in her 
fine feathers that even the envious 
women had to smile and applaud. When 
she ran out in the smart bathing suit, 
her face glowing, her eyes brighter far 
than any star, every man in the hall sat 
up straighter and opened his eyes wider. 

“Godfrey!” muttered a stout man, 
who had drifted in to scoff at the vanity 
of women, and he edged around to the 
stage door where in time he was able 
to enter into conversation with Even- 
son, whose duties were not so strenu- 
ous as those of Brownley. But he never 
took his eyes from Tildy. 
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Charlie Thompson saw this and was 
chilled. ‘What is that old skate of a 
Gryton doing around here?” he asked 
himself. 

Charlie did not leave the hall until he 
had the question answered. When Miss 
LaSalle, who was the decorously 
gowned mamma, and Miss Gladys Val-_ 
liére, the most modish of elder daugh- 
ters and young matrons, came out, they 
were shyly followed by Miss Mathilde 
Swenson. Evenson introduced them, 
and Gryton invited them to supper at 
the Waloo Hotel. Charlie Thompson 
gritted his teeth as Tildy swept by him 
to Gryton’s big touring car. 

“So that’s what it means to be a 
fashion model,” he muttered, and stood 
on the curb staring after them. 

It meant everything delightful to 
Tildy. Rides in touring cars had never 
fallen to her lot. She never had been 
in the Waloo before, although you never 
would have suspected it. At a hint 
from Evenson, Miss LaSalle had told 
her to slip into the smart little blue taf- 
feta, appropriate for the débutante to 
wear for luncheons and teas. There 
was a hat which suited her to perfec- 
tion, and she wore kid gloves, which 
reached to her elbows. No, in spite of 
the evidence of Charlie Thompson’s 
gray eyes, it was not Tildy Swenson 
who floated into the viking room of the 
Waloo. It was Miss Mathilde Swen- 
son, 

Gryton could not take his eyes from 
her, and she could not keep her eyes 
from Mr. Brownley, who was still in 
the correct evening wear for young gen- 
tlemen. Miss LaSalle pinched her and 
whispered something which made Tildy 
blush furiously and look nervously 
around the big supper room. Never, not 
even in her wildest dreams, had she 
imagined that she would ever be 
there and in such company! Her face 
was like a rose, and her fingers uncon- 
sciously marked time to the music of 
the orchestra, 
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“See here, Tildy Swenson, don’t you go puttin’ on airs an’ cuttin’ up 
any didos, or [li put a stop to this modelin’ business 
so quick you won’t know where you're at!” 


“I believe you’d like to dance,” Gry- 
ton said indulgently. “I haven't 
learned these new steps myself, but per- 
haps Brownley here——”’ And he 
nodded to Joseph, who admitted that 
he had mastered the modern dance. 

“Do you fox trot?” he smiled at Miss 
Mathilde. 

“I love it!” she gasped. She was glad 
of the practice she had had with 
Charlie Thompson in the crowded 
dance halls as Joe swung her out into 
the dancing throng of the supper room. 


. 


She danced like a 
fairy, and Joe was as 
light on his feet. 

Gryton watched 
them enviously.. He 
wished that he wasn’t 
a fat, bald-headed 
man of fifty. He 
neglected to answer 
Miss LaSalle and 
Miss Valliére when 
they politely asked 
him questions. They 
stared at him and 
then shrugged their 
shoulders and devoted 
themselves to their 
supper. They had 
learned that one can- 
not have everything 
at once and so, for 
the moment, they 
would take the sup- 
per. The wonderful 
evening came to a 
close all too soon for 
Mathilde. 

“Tl take Miss 
Swenson home if 
Mr. Gryton ‘Il lend 
us the car,” Miss La- 
Salle said suddenly, 
as they stood on the 
curb again. “You 
might not find the 
way,” she told Gryton 
impudently. “NO, 
don’t come with us. We don’t want 
any man but the chauffeur.” And she 
wouldn’t take any other man. 

Tildy was passionately grateful as 
they flew down this street and up that. 
She would have died if Joe Brownley 
had seen the shabby street and the still 
shabbier tenement in which she lived. 

While she was to serve as a model 
Tildy was excused from her duties at 
the hosiery department of the Big 
Store, and she planned to sleep late the 
next morning, like a really,etruly débu- 





















tante. But habit made her spring from 
her bed when the dollar clock on the 
bureau struck the usual hour. She 
sprang back again when she remem- 
bered that she was Mathilde, not Tildy, 
Swenson. Her lips curved as she re- 
called the wonders of the night before. 
The applause which had greeted her 
rang again in her ears. On the chair by 
the bed was the blue taffeta, on the 
bureau were the modish hat, the silken 
hose, and the black satin oxfords. 
Tildy couldn’t believe that she ever had 
worn such beautiful things. Why— 
why, they were fit for a princess, and 
she—she was only Tildy Swenson. 

She slipped out of bed and ran to feel 
the taffeta, to hold the shoes against 
her cheek, and to crush the hose in her 
fingers. She looked in the glass and 
laughed with delight. Yes, she was 
pretty. She was! But did Joe Brown- 
ley think she was pretty? 

“You up, Tildy?” Her mother heard 
her moving about and called from the 
kitchen. ‘Your breakfas’s ready an’ 
you better come eat it.” She opened 
the door and stood looking at her 
daughter, preening peacocklike before 
the mirror. Then she saw the taffeta 
and the modish hat. ‘For the love of 
Mike! Where’d you get ’em? Where'd 
you get ’em, Tildy Swenson?” 

“Don’t call me Tildy,” grumbled her 
daughter. “It’s so common! Over to 
the Exposition they call me Mateel. 
That’s the French.” 

“Oh, it is, is it? Well, you ain’t 
French. You're Swede—as Swede 
as a Swede father an’ a Swede mother 
can make you. An’ Tildy’s a good 
Swede name. You ain’t puttin’ on them 
silk stockings now, be you? Here’s 
your own.” 

She opened a drawer and took out a 
pair of the coarse mercerized hose 
which Tildy Swenson usually wore. 
Mathilde Swenson turned up her nose. 

“They hurt my feet!’ She threw 
them aside contemptuously. 
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“Hurt your feet, do they?” Hands 
on hips, her mother stood and 
looked at her, “See here, Tildy Swen- 
son, don’t you go puttin’ on airs an’ 
cuttin’ up any didos, or I’ll put a stop 
to this modelin’ business so quick you 
won’t know where you're at. I’ve mis- 
trusted more’n onct ’twould have been 
better if I’d put you in some good 
woman’s kitchen ’stead of Herkimer’s. 
A big store like that’s jest full of tem’- 
tation to a girl what hain’t got sense 
enough to know they’s two kinds of 
folks in the world—those ’t have an’ 
those ’t haven’t. An’ you know good 
an’ well where you b’long—’t those ’t 
haven’t. Don’t you ever forget it. I’d 
like to know what Chas Thompson has 
to say *bout the way you was togged 
out.” 

“It isn’t any of Chas Thompson’s 
business!’ cried the indignant Tildy. 

“That’s as maybe,” returned her 
mother calmly. “Now you hustle an’ 
eat your breakfas’. Then you can git 
busy an’ wash up the dishes. I got a 
big wash on an’ you might as well help 
a little so long as you don’t have to be 
at the store.” 

Tildy swallowed a protest. She could 
not eat any breakfast. The food was 
coarse in comparison with the dainty 
supper of the night before, and the cof- 
fee was bitter. She hated her life. Her 
pretty lips drooped with discontent and 
she scowled fiercely. Her mother didn’t 
understand her. She was sure that the 
fashion mother, Miss LaSalle, would 
know how she felt and be sorry for her. 
So would Jake Evenson, her fashion 
father. She seldom saw her own father 
except on Sunday when, shaved and in 
a white shirt, he sat around and found 
fault. No, her parents couldn’t under- 
stand her. It didn’t seem possible that 
they really could be her parents. Ina 
kitchen! She’d like to see herself in 
anybody’s kitchen. Huh, she was too 
pretty to work, anyway. Mr. Brown- 
ley had said so, and Mr. Gryton. She 
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giggled as she remembered Mr. Gry- 
ton. What would Anna Carlson say 
when she heard that Tildy—no, Mateel 
—had been to supper at the Waloo 
Hotel with Anna’s boss? Tildy thrilled 
as she remembered that dance with Joe. 
And now she had to wash those dirty 
dishes. She threw a plate on the table 
and it broke. She didn’t care. She 
would like to break all of them! 

As soon as the dishes were washed, 
she put on the taffeta. She had to wear 
it, for her own cheap blue serge was 
at the Exposition building. She hur- 
ried to get away before her mother 
found any more work which would 
coarsen her hands. And she had to stop 
at the store before she went to the Ex- 
position. How she loved the Exposi- 
tion! That was where life was, the life 
she had read about and seen at the 
movies. It wasn’t in her dingy home 
where greasy dishes abounded and the 
woman she called mother flopped about 
in a dirty wrapper, her hair in damp 
whisps around her tired, gray face. 

It was great fun to sail into the Big 
Store in such smart clothes. Many of 
the girls had been at the Exposition and 
envied her from the very bettoms of 
their hearts. They envied her now, and 
she knew it, as she stopped to speak 
with a superior manner which she had 
donned with the taffeta. At last she 
found herself near the hosiery, on the 
edge of the shoe department, with 
Charlie Thompson staring at her. 

“Hello, Chas,” she said airly. 

“Hello.” But it was Mr. Grouch, 
not good-natured Charlie Thompson, 
who spoke. 

She went closer. 

“Say, were you at the Exposition 
last night? Wasn’t it a swell show the 
Big Store put on?” Modesty forbade 
her to mention her part. She expected 
Charlie to do that. 

“Do you like that sort of thing, 
Tildy ?” he asked instead. 

“Like it!” She drew a deep breath. 
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She couldn’t tell him hew much she 
liked it. “Say, Chas, I wish you 
wouldn’t call me Tildy. It’s so com- 
mon. The manikins, that’s the right 
name for fashion models, you know, 
call me Mateel. That’s the French for 
Tildy. Ain’t it pretty?” 

“Not so pretty as Tildy!” 

She laughed at him. 

“Piffle! You’re jealous. You'd like 
to be Mr. Brownley an’ have nothin’ to 
do but wear fine clothes.” 

In a flash Charlie’s face was beet-red. 
“Jealous!” He was so furious that he 
choked on his words. 

“Me? Of that shrimp? I’ve got a 
man’s job,” he said proudly, his head in 
the air. “And I’ve done a man’s work. 
What part did your pretty friend take 
in the big fight? I jest wish you'd tell 
me that! Jest ask him, Tildy Swenson, 
and you'll hear that all he did was to 
show folks how a uniform should be 
worn. I bet if he was drafted he got 
himself exempted because he was too 
weak to fight. Jealous of him? Huh, 
I don’t have to be no tailor’s dummy an’ 
strut around to show folks clothes I 
couldn’t pay for in a hundred years. 
I’ve got a man’s job!” 

“Why—why, Chas Thompson!” 
Tildy stared at him. Charlie Thomp- 
son was usually the mildest of young 
men, and this outburst was like an ex- 
plosion. It annoyed Tildy, although she 
did not believe him, not for a moment. 
It wasn’t possible that he would rather 
sell shoes than to appear in a fashion 
drama and demonstrate the correct 
dress for young gentlemen. 

“Say, Tildy,” Charlie stepped closer 
to say coaxingly, “I s’pose you gotta 
be up there to-night, but you get off 
‘bout ten, don’t your What say to 


goin’ with me to the A. O. H. dance? 
They gotta swell floor in their new hall, 
an’ I gotta a coupla tickets. 
you some new steps.” 

She twisted her gloves until she 
remembered they did not belong to her. 
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“T can’t, Chas. I got—I got another 
date,’ she stammered, for she saw Mr. 
Joseph Brownley, leisurely making his 
way down the aisle and generously giv- 
ing the girls an opportunity to view his 
charms. Charlie saw him also. 

“Not with him? Nor with old Gryton, 
Tildy?” he gasped in anguish. 

3ut she did not hear him. She was 
smiling up at Joe Brownley’s smiling 
face. 

“Damn!” muttered Charlie Thomp- 
son, as he turned to show brown ox- 
fords to an impatient customer who was 
so startled and so shocked that she 
scarcely could tell him what she wanted. 

“Well, well! Look who’s here,” the 
engaging Mr. Brownley had said. “And 
how is our little rosebud this morning ?” 

Our little rosebud managed to stam- 
mer that she was very well as she swung 
around and walked out of the store 
with him, knowing very well that every 
girl in the store was dying to change 
places with her. 

“You liked it yesterday—being a 
manikin?” grinned Joe. 

“Like it!” 

“The pretty clothes and the applause? 
Maybe it ain’t quite the highest form of 
dramatic art, but it’s missionary work 
all right, all right, showing these boobs 
what’s being worn an’ how to wear it. 
Say, I never saw a model get it over 
to the crowd any better’n you done. 
Honest! When I saw you as a bride— 
say, I felt as if I was right there at 
the altar!” 

Tildy could not have told him how 
she felt. She flushed again and kept 
her radiant eyes demurely on the pave- 
ment. 

“Had your lunch?” Joe asked sud- 
denly. “It’s too early to go over to the 
hall. Come on in here and nibble 
something, while I eat my breakfas’.” 

He stopped before a rather pretentious- 
looking restaurant. 

Tildy followed him in joyous rap- 
ture. Wasn’t life wonderful? And 
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beautiful? Just simply beautiful? Still, 
she had to admit that it held dark mo- 
ments for some, as she listened to the 
story of Joe’s life; as much of his life 
as would make her sympathize with 
him, Joe thrived on feminine sympa- 
thy and admiration. He had to have 
them. Tildy did not know nor care 
what she ate or drank. It was too 
thrilling just to sit there and listen to 
his sad, rich voice. And Chas Thomp- 
son had called him a tailor’s dummy! 
She almost hated Chas Thompson. 

She divided the days which followed 
into two parts, the hours she lived when 
she was Mathilde, and the ones when 
she was Tildy, and which didn’t count. 
There was no doubt of her success as 
a manikin, Evenson watched her with 
critical eyes. 

“That girl’s got personality,” he told 
Miss LaSalle. “She could put any 
model over. What say, Clara—Lil won’t 
be out of the hospital for a coupla 
weeks—what say to taking this little 
girl with us? We won't have to pay 
her anything; she’ll be only too glad to 
go.” 

Clara had no objections at all. She 
knew the attraction that a girl as young, 
as fresh, and as pretty as Tildy Swen- 
son would be, and if she insisted on a 
rigorous chaperonage, as, of course, she 
would, they could dine and sup out 
every night in the week. Miss LaSalle 
had preserved few of the illusions with 
which she began life, and she knew 
very well that she owed the many ex- 
cellent meals she had had at the Waloo 
not to Gryton, who paid the bill, but 
to little Tildy Swenson. 

Gryton was but a cipher to Tildy. 
She never noticed him except when he 
spoke to her directly, and then she only 
smiled shyly in a way which made him 
even more infatuated. Tildy’s eyes 
were all for young Joseph Brownley, 
and she nearly died of joy twice a day 
when she walked up to the simulated al- 
tar to meet him, her bridegroom. 
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It was the fourth evening that, as 
they left the stage after the bridal scene, 
they had the corridor to themselves. In 
Tildy’s heart was still that warm glow 
which came when she put her trembling 
hand into that of her bridegroom. Joe 
had seen her face, and the look of 
girlish worship went to his head. He 
put out his arm and drew her to him. 

“My bride,” he whispered, and kissed 
her. 

To Tildy it was the beginning of the 
world. She wanted to put her arm 
around his neck and call him her bride- 
groom, but Miss LaSalle opened the 
door of the dressing room. 

“Look out for that white satin!” she 
called sharply. “We can’t have it 
cleaned every week. Mateel, if you tear 
that veil [’ll skin you! Hurry in here. 
Don’t you know Mr. Gryton’s goin’ to 
take us to the Rose Garden!” 

Without a glance at Joe, Tildy slipped 
into the dressing room and began to 
take off her bridal dress. She had 
wished that it really was hers many 
times since she had first put it on, and 
now it didn’t seem as if she could ever 
let any other girl wear it. She was very 
quiet as they motored to the Rose Gar- 
den, and sat sedately between Gryton 
and Miss LaSalle and was never con- 
scious of Gryton’s bulky figure which 
was so close to her, for just in front, 
swung around so that she could look 
into his laughing face, was Joe Brown- 
ley. She didn’t see how he could laugh 
and joke, but as they were in such a 
crowd, she was glad he could. If she 
could have had her way they would 
have been alone, hand in hand. 
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“Thank Gawd there ain’t but two 
more days of this!” muttered Mrs. 
Swenson, when she saw her daughter’s 
blooming face on Friday morning. 

iver since she had found the crisp 
taffeta over a chair and the modish hat 
on the bureau in Tildy’s room, she had 
felt a growing resentment against 
Providence and Louis’ Herkimer. 
Didn’t Herkimer know that girls were 
crazy over finery and admiration? And 
girls like Tildy who never had had 
either It wasn’t fair! It wasn’t 
fair to put such temptation in their way. 
Tildy should never have had the chance 
to learn that silk stockings did not hurt 
her feet. Mrs. Swenson was afraid, 
and she cursed the impotency of 
mothers, who have nothing to offer their 
girls in exchange for the glitter and 
pleasure they ask them to give up, 
nothing but hard work and poverty. 
Life was hard enough 
at the best for girls 
like Tildy. Why did 
Providence and Louis 
Herkimer have to 
make it harder? If a 
working girl doesn’t do 
the work she is given, 





it cleaned every week. 
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Mateel, if you tear that veil Ill skin you!” 
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she loses her job, and without her job 
—Mrs. Swenson put a soap-shriveled 
hand to her aching heart. Gawd! 
Wasn’t there temptation enough in the” 
world for a pretty girl without fashion 
shows? It was because she was afraid 
that she blurted out to Tildy: 

“You won't be play actin’ Miss Mil- 
lions much longer, will you, Tildy? 
Here it is Friday already.” 

Friday! Tildy sent a swift, startled 
glance to her mother. And the fashion 
show closed on Saturday! The mani- 
kins would leave for St. Paul on the 
late train and she—she would have to 
go back to the Big Store and sell hose. 
Her lip quivered. 
Oh, it was too 
hateful! And 
then she remem- 
bered Joe, and 
the quivering lips 
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tilted at the corners. It wouldn’t be 
for long. And perhaps—Miss LaSalle 
had hinted something about going with 
them until Lil left the hospital. That 
would be too blissful. To travel, to 
wear beautiful clothes, to see Joe every 
day! No wonder her face was all dim- 
ples and her eyes sparkled. She did 
not say anything to her mother. She 
knew very well what Mrs. Swenson 
would say. Her mother never wanted 
her to have any fun. But she did speak 
to Joe when they met for her lunch 
and his breakfast, as they had met every 
day. 

“You'd like it?” he asked idly. 

“It would be heaven!” she told him 
fervently. 

“Nice sort of heaven,” he muttered. 
“To change a fellow’s togs a dozen 
times twice a day. You’d get good and 
tired of that!” 

“i wouldn’t be tired bein’ with you,” 
she dared to say, trying to be saucy, 
but the tears would slip into her eyes 
and she could not keep the quaver from 
her voice. 

He looked at her oddly. 

“With me? Hell!” He spoke more 
to himself than to her, and then was 
silent. He did not say much either as 
they walked to the Exposition, and that 
afternoon the picture he presented was 
of a young gentleman absorbed in 
weighty matters rather than of a light- 
hearted young man thinking only of 
the sport for which he was so correctly 
garbed. 

Tildy’s heart was in her mouth. What 
had she said to displease Joe? She 
tried to remember. What had _ hap- 
pened? She knew it was her fault when 
he drew Miss LaSalle aside. Her lip 
trembled and she walked blindly to the 
dressing room. Why couldn't he tell 
her? Didn’t he know that she lived 
only to please him? A tear fell on the 
foamy veil, and she wiped it away with 
frightened fingers. If Miss LaSalle 
had seen that! 


Over in the men’s dressing room Joe 
had shut the door and was facing Clara 
LaSalle, a strange expression in his 
selfish eyes. 

“Say, Clara, is it true that you're 
thinkin’ of takin’ that baby on in Lil’s 
place?” 

Miss 
ously. 


LaSalle regarded him curi- 

“Jake thinks it ’ud be a good scheme. 
She’s all right. It’s wonderful how she’s 
caught on, an’ she’s cheap.” 

“I know.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders impatiently. “But look here, 
Clara, she’s—she’s such a kid! You 
know what kind of a life this is. It 
ain’t anythin’ for a little girl like Tildy 
Swenson. Don’t take her. Let her go 
back to the store. We can pick up a 
girl in St. Paul, an’ Tildy—she’s too 
pretty an’ in-innocent for this game. 
You know that. Don’t take her!” 

“Well, for Gawd’s sake!” Miss La 
Salle stared at him in astonishment. 
“What’s eatin’ you now? Seems if you 
done your little best to rub the bloom 
offen Tildy Swenson ’fore any one else 
had a chanct. If you feel like that, why 
didn’t you keep your hands off?” she 
demanded sharply. 

“T dunno,” miserably, “any more than 
I know why I feel this way now. But 
my hands are off now. Yes, they are! 
Gawd, when I think—say, Clara, you 
were young an’ fresh once yourself. 
Let her go!” 

Miss LaSalle stiffened with resent- 
ment as he insinuated that she was no 
longer young, but she was kind-hearted, 
and she could remember when she 
thought life was all roses and whipped 
cream. 

“All right, Joe,” she promised kindly. 
“Tf you take it that way, we'll leave 
her in Waloo.” 

Joe put his arm around her. 

“You're a good old scout, Clara,” he 
choked. 

So, on Saturday nothing was said to 
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Tildy about continuing her réle of 
débutante in the fashion drama, and she 
was nervous. Of course, every one 
took it for granted that she was going, 
but she would like to hear it in words. 
But Miss LaSalle said never a syllable. 
Neither did Miss Valliére nor the fash- 
ion papa, big Jake Evenson. 

Saturday night came and nothing had 
been said. Tildy was in a fever, as she 
put on the striped skirt and middy 
blouse for possibly the last time. Surely 
she was expected to go to St. Paul. 
She would die if she were left behind. 
Joe’s face wore a set smile as she ran 
to meet him, her tennis racquet over 
her shoulder, and the two sauntered 
down the platform which had been built 
out into the hall, stopping now and then 
to swing around so that their clothes 
might be seen. 

“Say,” murmured 
turned to go back. “Don’t go with fat 
Gryton to-night. Let me take you 
home? I wanta talk to you.” 

“All right.” Immediately her world 
brightened. She was once more the 
happy, radiant girl, ready to dance, to 
ride, to swim, to shop, and last of all, 
to wed. It was almost more than she 
could bear to be there now as Joe’s 
bride, and she trembled as she walked 
slowly forward while the orchestra 
played the “Lohengrin” bridal chorus. 
Joe muttered somethifig under his 
breast as he looked down at her. 

“Hurry up and change,” he whis- 
pered, as soon as the scene was over, 
“an’ we'll get away before any one 
stops us.” 

Tildy had the dressing room to her- 
self, and she hurried out of her bridal 
robes and into the shabby blue serge. 
Before she left the room she caught the 
white satin in her arms and hugged it. 
Then she shut the door behind her and 
went to meet Joe. 

He was waiting at the entrance, and 
they went up the darkened street to- 
gether. He walked hurriedly, and she 


Joe, as they 


had to run to keep up with him. He 
heard her catch her breath and stopped. 

“What a brute I am!” He took her 
hand and held it close. “Say, kid, what 
do you think of me, anyway?” 

Think of him? How could she tell 
him thet he was to her the sun and 
moon and stars, the whole celestial fir- 
mament? She couldn’t speak, and he 
went on in a tired sort of a voice. 

“You know, I’m no good. Honest! 
Ab—so—lu—tely no good! I’m the kind 
of a fella a girl like you ain’t no busi- 
ness with. That’s straight!” as she 
gave a little cry of protest. “There 
was a time, oh, long ago, when I was 
as decent as any chap sellin’ goods up 
the Big Store, but I gotta chanct at 
easy money, an’ take it from me, kiddo, 
there ain’t any money that does you the 
bad the easy does. It ruined me. Yes, 
it did. I couldn’t do a man’s work now 
to save my soul. I couldn’t even put 
on a khaki suit and fight like a man. 
I was scared stiff of the draft, an’ I 
couldn’t believe ’t I was one of the 
lucky ones when I wasn’t called. I’m 
a coward—an’ worse. All I’m good for 
is to put on swell clothes an’ smirk an’ 
parade around for folks to see an’ make 
eyes at fool girls. I don’t wanta work 
now. An’ that ain’t all.” He mois- 
tened his lips and held her hand tighter. 
“T gotta wife in a hospital in Chicago. 
Lil, you know—she’s my wife.” 

“Oh!” Tildy would have pulled her 
hand free with that anguished cry, but 
he held it firmly. 

“So you see,” he went on drearily, 
“why it is no nice girl, no prétty girl 
like you, ain’t got no business with a 
fool fella, a coward an’ a liar, like me. 
We've been good pals this week. I 
shan’t ever forget you, an’ if you think 
anythin’ of me at aH, you'll promise to 
stop this livin’-model business right 
now. There’s things in life besides wear- 
ing clothes ’t somebody else pays for. 
An’ for a pretty girl—well, you take it 
from me an’ stop now! You're better 
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off sellin’ stockin’s at the Big Store than 
you'd be travelin’ around with us, get- 
tin’ a taste for things you can’t have 
honestly. When I think of what girls 
like you are up against! You jest nat- 
urally like pretty things an’ want ’em, 
but you can pay too much for ’em, 
kiddo. Gawd! don’t turn away from 
me like that! You don’t know how hard 
it is to tell you this, to keep my hands 
offen you, to make you hate me! Don’t 
you s’pose I’d rather have you along 
so’s I could see you every day? I'll die 
without you! But it’s for your sake, 
kiddo—for your own sake, I’m tellin’ 
you what a rotten chap I am!” 

To save her life she could not utter 
a word, but the hand he held was as 
cold as ice. All the joy had gone from 
her poor little face. Joe groaned and 
cursed himself and the fashion show as, 
under the flare of a street light, he saw 
what seemed like a mask. She tore her 
hand from his. 

“Here we are,” she gasped bravely. 
“You needn’t come any further. 
Good-by.” She threw back her head 
and faced him. 

“Good-by.” He put his hands on her 
shoulders and looked at her. “It’s a 
wrench, Tildy, a wrench! The only 
clean thing has come into my life in 
years. I shan’t even kiss you. I hadn't 
any business to do it before, but I didn’t 
understand then. I hope to Gawd you'll 
be good an’ happy, for I’m bad an’ 
damned miserable! Good-by.” He re- 
leased her and turned away. 

With a little cry, Tildy ran after him. 

“It was my fault, too,” she sobbed. 
“T—I wanted you to make love t’ me. 
An’ p-please k-kiss me again—jest 
onct !” 


Monday morning found Cinderella 
back at her place at the hosiery. She 
looked older than she had looked the 
day Herkimer and Evenson had chosen 
her for their débutante. Charlie Thomp- 
son saw it and his heart ached. Poor 
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little kid! He was furious at a man- 
agement which could make it possible 
to wipe the youthful radiance from a 
girl’s face as it had been wiped from the 
face of Tildy Swenson. He smiled at 
her from across the aisle, and she man- 
aged to smile at him. At noon, as he 
was going out to lunch, he stopped at 
her counter. 

“Say, kid”—he made a desperate at- 
tempt to speak as usual—‘“the Wood- 
men are goin’ to give a swell dance to- 
night in their new hall. Wanta come 
an’ let me teach you those new steps?” 

Once before, he had offered her a 
similar invitation and she had flouted 
it. But then life had been all rosy glow, 
and now that life was a deep, dark 
blue, she could not laugh. Eagerly she 
determined to snatch at any pleasure 
she could have. Then perhaps she could 
forget. 

“Sure, Chas! I’d love to. Thank you 
for askin’,” she said bravely. 

“Thank me for nothin’.” His gruff 
voice did not hide his pride in the way 
she was trying to make the best of life. 
He choked as he remembered the past 
week, but he only said, even more 
gruffly, “ "Bout eight-thirty, then?” 

She nodded, and tried to remember 
whether the white voile she had bought 
at the June sale was clean. It wasn’t 
like the Georgette dancing frock she 
had worn in the fashion show, she 
thought drearily, as she turned to find 
a pair of cordovan hose for a customer. 
But even if the customer was impatient, 
Tildy had to glance again at Charlie 
Thompson as he swaggered down the 
aisle, looking a whole inch taller than 
when he had diffidently presented his 
invitation. He was a man, not a tailor’s 
dummy, not a living model to show off 
fine clothes which he never could afford 
to own, she thought passionately, and 
there was a lump in her throat. Chas 


Thompson was a model, all right, but 
a model for a man! A girl could trust 
Charlie Thompson. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
KNOW you are good! I don’t care 
what they say!” the boy told her 
earnestly, miserably. “Just because 
you—you have been raised different 
from my sisters, an’ girls like them— 
that don’t mean nothin’. Besides, they’re 
old—thirty an’ twenty-seven. An’ you, 
you’re young, an’ so—so pretty, 
Gloria!” 

“Who’s been sayin’ I ain’t good 
Gloria wanted to know, with a simula- 
tion of anger. 

“T—J don’t want to tell you. Yes, I 
will, too. Somebody told my father 
that before the fact’ry opened here, 
you’d lived—but I don’t believe it. He 
told my mother, dad did, an’ left her to 
try to make me promise not to go with 
you any more. He thought mother’d 
be able to get anything out of me. But 
—but what she said just sent me right 
down here to you, Gloria.” 

“Right down here” was the little 
riverside nook beyond the Valley 
Amusement Pavilion, a recess where 
the glare of its lights did not penetrate, 
a quiet where the blare of its band 
was hushed to something almost musi- 
cal, a place sweet with the breath of 
honeysuckle, soothing with the wash of 
little waves. Gloria’s face, little, im- 
pudent, amusing, a pale triangle be- 
tween the tightly plastered bands of 
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blue-black hair, was close to the boy’s 
in the darkness. He loeked at it ador- 
ingly. 

“When they know’ you, Glory,” he 
whispered, “they'll know how good you 





are, an’ what a lie that was about 
your They’ve only got to know 
you!” 


“How soon do you think they are 
going to come around an’ to find out 
how good I am?” Gloria leaned back 
against the bench, and seemed to mock 
both him and herself with the question. 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like that, 
Gloria—as if—as if—you didn’t believe 
what you were sayin’. They would 
come around, they would, they would, 
if only they knew what a fine girl you 
were. If only you’d marry me, Gloria! 
Just as soon as I brought you home, 
just as soon as they had a chance to 





know you—oh, Gloria, marry me, 
marry me! Marry me to-night!” 
“An’ what,” Gloria mocked him, 


“would we live on?” 

“Why, you know well enough. I’m 
in dad’s store. IT’ll own it some day. 
He’s always said that he’d give the 
girls their shares in money, so’s I could 
take over the business. And there 
ain’t a better leather and hardware busi- 
ness in the whole valley!’ he ended 
boastfully. 
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“But suppose your father changed 
his mind! Fathers have done it be- 
fore now, you know! Suppose he said, 
when you took me around to the house 
—you're livin’ home, you see—suppose 
he said: “Take your bride out of here, 
and don’t come around to the store in 
the morning. All is over between us.’ 
Suppose he said that, Billy boy—what 
would the answer be?” 

“He wouldn’t,” Billy declared stress- 
fully. “You don’t know dad. Why— 
why he counts on me!” 

“What does he give you a week?” 
she asked relentlessly. 

He flushed and stuttered as he re- 
plied: 

“Oh, he lets me have anything I want. 
I—I just tell him. Wait, wait a min- 
ute, Gloria! It isn’t like you think. 
He'd give me a'salary, of course. But 
our family—our family is different 
from some families. It’s all for one, 
and one for all, with us. It—it isn’t 
that dad’s mean. I guess I draw, first 
and last, a good deal more than just a 
salary would be. He ain’t mean, dad 
ain’t.” 

“Just the samey,” said Gloria, “if he 
didn’t happen to say ‘bless you, my 
children,’ we’d be up against it.” 

“Maybe, for a little while. But he 
will say it. They—they—I don’t want 
to sound silly—but they 
are awful fond of me, all 
of them. You see, I was 
the youngest. My next 
sister was seven when [ 
came. They—they 
weren’t looking for me. 
An’ then, my bein’ sort of 
delicate, too. They are 
all awful fond of me—the 
girls, too. You should 
have seen how relieved 
they were when I couldn’t 2 
pass for the army, and 
yet, how sorry they were 
for me. Oh, Gloria, 
they’ll love you! They'd 


love you for my sake, even if—even if 

But they will love you for your 
own. People in a little town like this 
are mean. They haven’t got any breadth. 
Everything that is strange to them they 
think is crooked, some way. And so— 
your comin’ here like you did, you see, 
just droppin’ off the train, an’ gettin’ 
a job in the munitions, an’ stayin’ on 
after, an’ all—not knowin’ anybody 
they knew An’ then, of course, 
some of the munitions girls were— 
were what they say But I know 
you are good! I honor you for the way 
you worked! I—I ” He broke off 
with a half sob, and buried his face 
against the shoulder of her lawn dress, 
which exuded heavy perfumes. Gloria 


patted his head, looking at him out of 
strange, hard, pitying, dark eyes. By 
and by, still holding his face against 
her, she said: 


“Who’s been sayin’ I ain’t good?” Gloria wanted to know. 











“Suppose I wasn’t good, Billy boy. 
Suppose I wasn’t—hadn’t been—would 
you love me then? Would you want to 
marry me?” 

He struggled against her soft, de- 
taining hand upon his head. Finally 
he won away from her embrace, 
straightened, looked at her. 

“But you are!” he told her. “What’s 
the good of talkin’ about it? You are! 
You are! Don’t you suppose I can 
tell? I’m a man, ain’t 1? Wouldn’t I 
know if you—if you weren’t straight ?” 

She smiled a little mistily at the boy’s 
face so young, so unformed, so indig- 
nant in the dim night. All the ages 
looked out of her own dark eyes—all 
the ages, with their knowledge and their 
experience and their pity. 

“Listen, Gloria,” he went on, his 
words falling over one another in his 
eagerness, “you'll love my mother and 
she'll love you. An’, an’ I thought it 
would be kinder nice for the first few 
months if we lived on at home. They’d 
give us the whole third floor, I know 
they would, an’ you’d have a sittin’ 
room, with mornin’-glories on the wall 
paper. Ever since I knew you an’ that 
your name was Glory, I’ve been wantin’ 
to see you in a room with mornin’-glory 
paper. An’ that way, with us livin’ at 
home, I mean, all the folks in town 
would get to know you an’ how—how 
fine an’ sweet you were, an’ then, 
maybe, in the spring, dad would let us 
put up a bungalow at the end of the 
orchard. Wouldn't it be sweet, Glory? 
Just yours an’ mine. With a little 
piazza. An’ some day—some day—oh, 
my dear, a little, white baby carriage 
out there, an’ you lookin’ into it, just 
the same as my mother looked into mine 
twenty years ago. Glory!” 

She was pushing him away. 
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“I—I feel funny—sick or some- 
thing,” she murmured. “I—I’ve got 
to go in. No, no, I don’t want you to 
walk home with me. I—want to walk 
by myself. I'll feel better. Oh, well, 
then, walk along with me, but don’t, 
please don’t talk any more. I—I feel 
queer. Don’t speak to me. No, no, 
no! Can’t you hear me? I don’t want 
anything but to be left alone!” 

They went along toward the big, bar- 
rackslike boarding house where some 
of the munitions girls had lodged, and 
where a> few still remained, pursuing 
such industries as still offered. She 
promised to see him the first thing in 
the morning. She kissed him, hard, 
fiercely, in the shelter of the door, be- 
fore she disappeared. 

In the morning she was gone and 
there was no word from her, except 
what the boarding-house keeper was 
moved to utter. 

“Yes, she paid up an’ left on the first 
train this mornin’, No great loss, at 
that! Not that she was as bad as some 
of them, though—she paid her way. 
Easy come, easy go, I always said of 
their money, the munitions girls an’— 
others. But she was kinder nice with 
children. Used to amuse the baby by 
the hour. A woman ain’t all bad, I 
always say, if she keeps a right spot in 
her heart for children, an’ Gloria did 
that. Wouldn’t stand for no loose talk 
before them, or anything. Oh, there 
was many worse than her. An’ yet they 
say that, over in Jersey, where she come 
from, she was in a home for incorri- 
gibies before she was fourteen an’—— 
Well, of all the manners!” 

Indignant, amazed, she addressed the 
circumambient air, “An’ Willie Beas- 
ley used to be such a nice-mannered 
boy !” 
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Anne is about sixteen and deliciously sophisticated. 
You wiil delight in these heart affairs of hers. 


ES,” Trixie, my stepmother, used 
Y to say, “Anne has a happy dis- 
position and a sweet forgiving 
nature—but she carries a long knife!” 
But I don’t think that this was really 
so. Just one of Trixie’s clever sayings. 
Although, of course, a girl can’t afford 
to let people get away with everything 
—especially a man. Still, in all, it’s 
wisest to abide by the letter of the prov- 
erbs—that is when it’s possible to do 
so. I‘ve come to the conclusion that 
the proverbs weren’t written as a best 
seller is, to pander to the popular taste 
because they really mean something. 
Not only that, they prove nine times 
out of ten, like a problem in geometry. 
Now take my case. I’ve quoted ‘Re- 
venge is sweet’—oh, any number of 
times, laughing or regretfully or with 
an air of worldly wisdom, as the occa- 
sion might demand; but it is only lately 
that I have acknowledged its truth. ‘Re- 
venge is sweet’. It can be too sweet. 
Trixie was doubtful when aunt 
Katherine wrote that she wanted to take 
me to the prom at Culverton Military 
Academy. But I cried to daddy and he 
said that, after all, it was only a “kid” 
affair, so Trixie, who didn’t get a sable 
eoat and a string of pearls and a Ray- 
nier-Carton limousine by entering the 
fray with the odds against her, shrugged 
her shoulders and ordered me two new 
dancing frocks, one rose and the other 
yellow, and bought me a muff to match 
my pointed fox neckpiece. 
Aunt Katherine, who is a great reader 


and so much in demand as a chaperon, 
was taking down three other girls, all 
very nice, I guess. I didn’t talk to 
them much on the train going down 


because it was the first prom I had 


ever been invited to, although I knew 
all about them, as Doris, my older 
cousin, who is not only a beauty, but 
-( 5 ; 


rich in her own name, is always going 
to them. 

We arrived in Culverton about four 
and drove in sleighs over to the hotel 
which is on the Academy grounds. The 
place was all lighted up and I never 
saw so many girls and men in uniform 
in my life. Trixie gurgles when I call 
them “men,” but goodness knows | 
passed the boy stage when I put up 
my hair! Some of the girls who were 
drinking tea about the tea tables or 
scattered about in the long room, wore 
suits and some had on light afternoon 
dresses, and most of them wore flow- 
ers. Of course, Rex, being my cousin, 
had not considered it necessary to pro- 
vide me with any flowers. Fortunately, 
I had anticipated his thoughtlessness 
and mentioned to Jimmy Lane—Jimmy 
lives next door and is around our house 
a great deal—that I hoped I could 
keep some of the lilies he had sent me 
for my birthday fresh to wear at Cul- 
verton, they were so beautiful. And, 
of course, after that he sent me a great 
sheaf of roses. 

I didn’t take off my hat or furs when 
ve went down to tea because I noticed 
in the mirror in my room that the red 














wing in my dark blue hat just matched 
the red the wind had whipped into my 
cheeks. 

The first man I met was Clayton 
Holmes, and I saw before we had been 
talking five minutes that he was the 
kind of man that the girls go mad over. 
He was very self-possessed and had a 
hint of recklessness, wildness, almost 
dissipation, about him that no really 
“nice” boy ever achieves, and he talked 
to every girl as if her appearance in his 
life was the one thing of importance 
that had ever happened to him, and to 
every man as if he bored him to death. 
The girls all looked up at him and 
laughed at everything he said, or flashed 
their eyes and nodded when he made 
an epigram. I didn’t. I rather fancy 
the limelight myself. 

A little before six, when the chaper- 
ons were gathering the girls up with 
their eyes, the door was flung open 
and the most attractive cadet came in. 
He had red hair, twinkly blue eyes, and 
he wasn’t tall; in fact, he was rather 
chunky; but he did look so jolly. His 
name was Peanuts—at least that’s 
what everybody called him. He was 
the type of boy that just naturally would 
be called something besides his name. 

Just as he was introduced to me, 
somebody began to play the “Louisiana 
Loop” on the piano, and he caught me 
around the waist and started to dance. 
And then everybody was dancing. 

“You certainly are one little trotter !” 
Peanuts said to me. 

“The answer to that is,” I laughed, 
“that you are such a wonderful dancer 
yourself that any one could trot with 
you.” 

“Quick on the comeback, aren’t you?” 
He did a little new step which, fortu- 
nately, I didn’t miss. Ordinarily I hate 
temperamental dancing, especially with 
a man like Peanuts, a man who keeps 
up a running fire of chatter that you 
have to think of quick answers to. 
Then one of the chaperons stopped 
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the music—isn’t it funny how some peo- 
ple have a positive gift for taking the 
gayety out of an occasion? So we 
stopped dancing, and Peanuts said: 

“If I find I’m not down for enough 
trots on your card to-night, will you 
cut a few and give them to me?” 

I opened my eyes wide. 

“Certainly not,” I said. Then I 
added, just to let him see that—well, 
you know what I mean. I liked him 
—and I couldn’t see the harm in—well, 
anyway, I added, “How could I?” 

‘How could you?” He grinned down 
at me, actually grinned. “Cinch! I’m 
betting that as a fixer you’re in a class 
by yourself.” 

I laughed and turned round to find 
Mr. Holmes at my elbow. 

“T’m to have the honor of the first 
dance to-night,’ he told me rather 
stiffly. -Then he looked at Peanuts. 
“That is, if you remember my existence 
on earth.” 

“T’ll try to,” I promised him, smiling 
sweetly, “but if it should slip my mind, 
just remind me, won’t you?” 

He deftly stepped between Peanuts 
and me. 

“T’m not accustomed to having girls 
dance away from me when I’m talking 
to them, as you did just now,” he in- 
formed me, frowning. 

He wasn’t good looking, this Clay- 
ton Holmes, but when he frowned like 
this and set his chin there was some- 
thing commanding about him, And 
every girl is inclined to fall for this. 
[ither she is the ivy-leaf type who likes 
to be domineered over, or she’s the kind, 
somebody—Browning, I think—wrote 
about. Remember? “I was ever a 
fighter, so one fight more sae 
merely turned away and drawled over 
my shoulder: 

“Really 7” 

Doris had prepared me for the fact 
that things move along pretty rapidly 
at these proms—time is so short, you 
know, only three or four days—but I 
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certainly was a little surprised to hear 
what Mr. Holmes said to Rex when 
my cousin asked him if he thought I 
was pretty, and if he thought we’d get 
along. 

“She’s got me going West,” Mr. 
Holmes said solemnly. ‘But she’s not 
pretty, and she’s spoiled to death. Still, 
there’s something—a fellow can’t place 
it or tell what it is exactly, but he 
knows it’s there.” 

“Well,” Rex chuckled, “if you can’t 
tell what it is, Heaven help the rest of 
us!” 

From which I judged, as I went up- 
stairs to dress, that this Mr. Holmes 
had had plenty of experience with the 
fair sex. 

I had a wonderful time at the dance 
that night. There was a grand march 
—all colored lights and fancy figures, 
and at the end no music but the snare 
drum. The handsomest man at the 
Academy, Kenneth Wyeth, led the 
march, and I had my first waltz with 
him. Certainly I had no fault to find 
with Rex in the matter of my partners. 
Everybody on my card could either 
dance like a breeze or was good look- 
ing or something on the track team 
or played football. 

And then, just at the end of the 
dance, when my program was all mixed 
up and Rex was furious, Harry Lam- 
bert was brought up! And that ended 
the dance as far as I was concerned. I 
hardly remember another thing about 
it, except that Clayton Holmes mur- 
mured something about “your eyes are 
like twin stars” when he said good night, 
and that Kenneth Wyeth took one of 
my gloves, a pretty enough sentiment, 
but which I knew perfectly well 
wouldn’t prevent Trixie taking the cost 
of a new pair out of my allowance. 

The next morning there was a hockey 
match and Harry played, in a white 
woolly sweater that made him look like 
a picture on a magazine; and in the 
afternoon, in the riding ring, they had 


an exhibition of the famous Black 
Horse Troop. I had seen them escort- 
ing governors and things in parades at 
home in Chicago, and I had seen their 
pictures at the horse show, but this was 
so thrillingly close. And Harry Lam- 
bert commanded them! Ordinarily I 
flatter myself that 1 am a calm enough 
person, but Harry—oh, if you could 
have seen him standing up on two black 
horses that were tearing like mad 
around the tan bark, no coat on, the col- 
lar of his silk shirt rolled away from 
his brown neck, you wouldn’t have for- 
gotten him in a hurry, I can tell you 
that! 

Later there was tea at the command- 
ant’s, a more or less formal affair. I 
wore my gray “taffeta. Peanuts and 
Rex, and Mr. Wyeth and I were walk- 
ing across the parade ground talking 
about Mr. Lambert’s riding. 

“He rides like a—a ” It was 
maddening, but I couldn’t for the life 
of me think of the name. “I forget,” 
[ finished helplessly, “but I know it be- 
gins with P.” 

They all started to guess. 

“Pegasus ?” Peanuts tried. 
on, Rex, it’s your turn.” 


“No—go 


“T hate guessing games,’ Rex said, 
and Mr. Wyeth took a hand. 

“Charioteer? Jockey?” Give 
What’s the difference anyhow ?” 

But there was lots of difference to 
me. You know how maddening it is 
to forget something of importance like 
this. Then it came to me. 

“T know,” I exclaimed joyfully. 
centaur !” 

“And she said it began with P!’’ And 
Peanuts threw his hands up in the air. 

“The X is silent,” Rex told him. 

“As in‘cow,” Wyeth added. 

We were all laughing when Harry 
himself came up. 

“Going to drink tea?’ Mr. Wyeth 
asked him. 


“Why 


up. 


“its 


” he hesitated and looked 





at me—“I’ve got to go down to the 
beathouse and get my skis some time.” 

Peanuts grasped my arm. 

“Well, don’t let us detain you—so 
long,” said He. 

But Harry walked along with us, and 
when we were standing on the porch 
at the commandant’s, he said in a low 
tone to me: 


“Well?” I managed finally. I couldn’t see why 
I should stand there being stared at. 


“You said you wanted to see the 
ice boats. Slip away in about twenty 
minutes and I'll take you down to the 
lake.” 

Something jumped inside of me. I 
wanted to go, and the slipping away to 
meet him made me want to go ail the 
more, but I didn’t see how I was going 
to manage. 

“Oh, that’s all right, I'll fix it with 
Rex,” Harry reassured me. 

And he did. In twenty minutes I was 
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called to the telephoné¢, and when I went 
into the hall, thinking it was aunt Kath- 
erine from the hotel, there was Harry 
waiting for me, and no telephone mes- 
sage at all. 

“I don’t think I should have done 
this,” I said, as we hurried along. 

“Well, do you want to go back?” 
said he. 

I pouted at him. 
“Don’t be silly. 
reasons I came is 

have.” 

“That’s right, take as much pleasure 
out of this as you can for me. Don’t 
let me get the idea that you came to 
talk to me—nothing like that!” 

I smiled at him from under the brim 
of my hat. 

“What do you want me to say to 
that :” 

“The truth.” 

“Oh, a girl never tells the truth— 
about some things.” 

“Now, listen,” he said. We had 
reached the boathouse and he spread 
a rug on a bench for me to sit on. 
“Now, listen here, Miss Anne Thorne 
—I think Ill call you Anne because 
you are too little and cute to be called 
Miss Anything. Listen to me, Anne. 
That sort of talk is all very well for 
Clayton and Ken Wyeth. Ken needs 
taking down because he’s too stuck 
on himself anyhow; and Clayton likes a 
girl to fence with him. But I’m not 
that way. I don’t like girls much and 
I don’t have much to do with them. 
But I like you. I wouldn’t have come 
to the dance at all, if I hadn’t passed 
the window of the hotel and seen you. 
I muddled your program up so that I 
could get a dance.” 

I didn’t know what to say. It was 
nice to have the handsomest man in 
the Academy asking you for your pic- 
ture, and [I liked having Clayton 
Holmes saying he meant to write to 
me and that polite little girls always 
answered letters, and even 


One of the main 
that I shouldn’t 


Peanuts, 


eternally at my heels, was flattering. 
But to have a woman hater—and you 
could see that Harry was sincere when 
he said he didn’t like girls—to have a 
man like this “fall for you”—well, this 
really made the whole prom perfect! 

“Well,” I began, smoothing the fur 
on my. muff, “I’m glad you like me, and 
that you like to dance with me——” I 
stopped and looked up at him—and then 
away. I had just learned to do this. 
It’s simple, but effective. 

He held out his hand. 

“Then we are going to be friends?” 

“Why, yes.” And I slipped my hand 
into his. 

“For now,” he added. 

“For now?” I looked up in sur- 
prise. 

“Friends will do,” he said, and then 
went on, “to start with.” 

We never did look at the ice boats. 
We seemed to find so much to talk 
about. About why he didn’t like girls 
—they were such a double-crossing lot, 
he said—and the boys I knew at home 
—he had asked me about the roses and 
I told him about Jimmy Lane. It was 
so easy to talk to him, and we had such 
a good time that I hated to suggest go- 
ing back, but there was no use in giv- 
ing him the impression that in his pres- 
ence I forgot the time, place, and day of 
the week. I much prefer to be on the 
me-and-thee terms with a man—the 
terms on which he gets furious if he 
finds another man there the day he 
calls; the terms on which you can cut 
out two of his dances, and still be rea- 
sonably sure that he’ll call up the next 
morning and apologize for something 
he didn’t do. As my best friend, Bunny 
Steele, says: “Plato is all very well, 
but I’ll bet they didn’t teach it in Cleo- 
patra’s school.” 

The three days at the Academy just 
flew. I managed to get in four fairly 
thrilling farewells and left, promising 
to come back for June Week. 

I began paving the way for this the 
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minute I got home. Trixie wasn’t any 
too promising about it. 

“Don’t you see, Anne,” she objected, 
“if you get running about now, when 
you come out there will be nothing for 
you to come out to? Why, you have 
still another year at school.” 

“T know,” I argued, “but surely, 
Trixie, you don’t want to bring me out 
totally lacking in experience? Surely 
you want me to be a success?” 

“Of course I do. But a débutante’s 
chief charm is her ingenuousness, her 
very lack of experience.” 

“Um,” I told her. ‘“‘Well, successful 
ingenuousness is like these unsophisti- 
cated evening gowns. They look sim- 
ple, but it takes years of experience to 
create them.” 

Trixie made no comment; she 
just half smiled and went back to her 
reading. 

“But can I go?” I persisted, trying 
to pin her down to something. 

But she only fluttered the pages of 
her book while I fidgeted about the 
room, “T’ll think about it,” she con- 
ceded finally. “These ‘kids’, as your 
father calls them, probably don’t count, 
and, after all, June doesn’t come but 
once.” Whatever she meant by that! 
I expect a lot of Junes to come for 
me, 

I looked forward all winter to my 
week in Culverton. Finally Trixie said 
[ could go and then spoiled it all by 
being obstinate about my clothes. She 
wouldn’t let me ‘have one silk dress— 
just wash summer things, two nets, one 
dotted swiss, and an organdie, And 
for a girl going away to bring to a 
successful culmination four vital af- 
fairs that she had kept going all win- 
ter with letters and frat pins and school 
pennants and fudge, these grammar- 
school dresses were ridiculous! 

All the way down on the train I 
looked out of the window and visual- 
ized the scene, or rather the four 
scenes. Of course, Clayton would do 
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it the best. The things he said would 
probably be well worth remembering 
all my life, like a poem I had once 
loved to read. Then I thought how 
handsome Kenneth would look, and my 
heart actually yearned over Peanuts— 
Peanuts serious for once. And Harry 
—well, somehow I could not seem to get 
my scene with Harry planned. My 
heart would begin to beat fast and I'd 
feel my cheeks burning. I hoped that 
none of them would want to kiss me. 
I don’t care much about being kissed. 

Oh, that week! We arrived in time 
for Retreat and aunt Katherine and I 
stood under the trees that ring the pa- 
rade ground and watched the boys 
swing by in their dress uniforms. Com- 
pany after company lined up behind the 
colors, every one stiff as a statue, the 
sun catching the light from their 
buckles, the line swinging up to the 
commandant to present their reports. 
Then the band played “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” and I stood there, my eyes 
filled with tears, thinking how glorious 
it was going to be to marry a soldier. 

I shall never forget that June Week 
in Culverton. The trees were all out 
and the lilacs in bloom all along the 
walk between the hotel and the Acad- 
emy. Also, there was a moon on the 
lake and one of the girl’s had a per- 
fectly lovely voice and she used to sing 
Tosti’s “Good-by” out in a canoe, when 
Harry and I were sitting on a big rock 
at the end of the point. Oh, it was all 
so beautiful! No wonder every other 
man you knew wanted to marry you. 

“Yes,” Harry said gloomily, “a moon, 
the sound of water, and a girl—how 
they do play the devil with a fellow!” 

I laughed softly. a 

“Yes, laugh!” Harry said savagely. 
“What does it all mean to you—the 
moon—the lake—that girl out there 
singing good-by?”’ 

“They mean,” I said dreamily, “they 
mean so many beautiful things that I 
can’t put them into just words!” 
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“Won’t you try?” Harry begged. 

But I shook my head. 

“T couldn’t.” 

“That’s the trouble with you,” Harry 
complained, most unreasonably, I 
thought, ‘You never can, or rather you 
never will put anything into words. 
You won't say anything.” 

“Say anything—oh, Harry, do I need 
to say anything?” 

“Well,” he went on sulkily, “a fellow 
likes to know——” 

“Know what?” 

“Why—oh, hang it all—whether a 
girl cares for him or not.” 

“Can’t he understand without say- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Yes, he can, and he has the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that half a dozen men 
may be understanding the same thing. 
Oh, you needn’t lift your chin like 
that. I’m not blind, you know. Don’t 
I see you smile at Ken Wyeth? Don’t 
you let Clayton talk to you by the hour? 
And even Peanuts—why, the kid’s off 
his head! It makes me wild!” 

I looked at him coldly. When a 
man starts to edit your list of friends 
it’s time to check him right then. 

“Do you propose that I give 
up 

“No, I don’t. I wouldn’t waste my 
breath. But you needn’t—you needn't 
firt with them.” 

I touched his arm. 

“Oh, Harry, foolish boy, what does 
that mean—just flirting?” 

“It means anything, the way you do 


’ 


it. 

“But have you noticed, Harry,” 1 
questioned softly, “that I don’t flirt— 
with you?” 

He turned and caught my hand. 

“Anne—oh, Anne, do you 2 

3ut I decided that things had gone 
far enough and, in spite of Harry’s 
protestations, declared that I had to go 
back, that it was very late and aunt 
Katherine didn’t like my being off the 
hotel veranda after dark. 
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“Yes,” Harry remarked bitterly, “any 
time you don’t want to do anything you 
say aunt Katherine wouldn’t like it!” 

Of course, in looking back on it now, 
viewing the whole thing dispassionately, 
so to speak, I can see that I was over- 
confident. That’s the trouble with a 
girl who gets the idea that she is clever. 
When she isn’t being clever she’s being 
inordinately stupid. 

During the winter I had had some 
little snapshots taken. It would have 
been perfectly useless for me to have 
asked Trixie to let me send my picture 
to any of the boys. She’d have had a fit 
and she’d very probably have gone to 
daddy about it. So when some one 
gave Ethel Ferguson a kodak for a 
birthday present and she started taking 
every one’s picture on the block, I 
brushed my hair high one afternoon and 
went out into the side yard and let her 
take a picture of me. I borrowed 
Trixie’s high-heeled pumps with the 
cut-steel buckles on them. The picture 
was very good, too, although it didn’t 
look in the least like me. But it was 
effective. My hair was all blowing and 
I was laughing over the top of my fur 
collar. It looked like these pictures 
taken of the actresses in their homes. 

After the proper interval, and after 
the proper sort of letters, I sent one 
to Peanuts, and one to Kenneth, and 
just a week before I went down, one to 
Clayton. Of course, I bound them all 
to secrecy—my father would be furi- 
ous; I’d never given my picture to a 
man before; the sort of thing that’s 
fitting to say under these circumstances. 
I didn’t send one to Harry. Rex had 
told me when he came home to go to 
the dentist’s that the picture he had of 
me—it was a lovely picture, too, in a 
big hat, looking down at a rose—had 
mysteriously disappeared from his 
room. Then he mentioned that Harry 
Lambert was a regular porch climber 
and let it go at that. I reflected that 
it pleased me to know that Harry’s 
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picture was in a graver mood. Harry 
and I—well, Harry was different. I 
had been to an exhibition of battle pic- 
tures that afternoon, and it was Harry’s 
face I saw in the faces of the heroes. 

I can’t say that any of the scenes 
I had planned so carefully lived up to 
iny expectations of them. Clayton 
talked too eloquently—you somehow 
got the idea of an actor, letter-perfect 
in a familiar part—and Peanuts, even 
though he was plainly glad to see me, 
vas rather silly; and Kenneth evidently 
expected to have me fall into his arms 
at his first word, and was very dis- 
agreeable when I wouldn’t. Harry and 
[ didn’t have a scene at all. He just 
took my hand and looked down into my 
eyes and showed me my last letter in 
the pocket of his shirt, over his heart. 
That was really better than a scene. 
{ was fond of Harry—I had told all 
the girls about him, and canceled his 
name with mine—you know, writing 
his name down under mine and then 
crossing out the common letters and 
saying: indifference, love, friendship, 
hate, with the ones that are left? And 
his came out “indifference” and mine 
“hate!” I couldn’t understand it. I 
did it over and over again, but it never 
would come out any other way. 

I told Peanuts that he must gradu- 
ate before he was even to speak to me 
of anything serious; and I teased Ken- 
neth and said that while I liked him 
oh, ever so much, I’d have to think 
twice before marrying a man as hand- 
some as he was. Clayton was more 
difficult, when I declared sadly that he 
was too interested in the fair sex, or 
they in him, to be safe for a girl like 
ne, for I’d care too much and he’d 
care too little or not long enough. Of 
course, all this could mean anything 
or nothing, but it was just as fair to 
them as to me. 

Then—and isn’t it funny how small, 
unimportant things can upset the face 
of the world ?—Peanuts had words with 


Kenneth over a trivial matter like his 
bath towel. Rex, who certainly had no 
interest in the affair that I can see, must 
take a hand, and that brought in his 
roommate, Clayton. Only Heaven 
knows how my name ultimately entered 
into the discussion—it certainly had no 
place there—and again, only Heaven 
knows why Harry chose this moment 
to saunter down the corridor. 

In happy ignorance of all this, I was 
up in my room in the hotel looking over 
my dresses. I had kept a pink ruffled 
organdie fresh for the dance the hotel 
was giving to open its summer season. 
For, after the Academy closed for the 
summer, the hotel on Lake Maxintucke 
became like any other summer hotel, 
with hops, and music on the porch in 
the mornings, and bridge tournaments. 
The place was crowded, mostly with 
people from Indianapolis and Fort 
\Wayne, who came there every summer. 
No men to speak of, and only one girl 
who was at all noticeable. She wore 
shepherdess hats and went walking by 
herself with a rose-lined parasol and 
highbrow-looking books in her hand. 
Rex, for what reason I don’t know, 
looked up her name in the register and 
found out that it was Miss Morgan, 
Clarice Morgan. The Morgan was all 
right, but Clarice sounded stagy to me. 

I had just decided that the pink or- 
gandie would do very well if I could 
rip out the last tuck and get it below 
my ankles, when word was brought to 
me that a gentleman wanted to see me 
in the music room. That’s what the 
boy said—a gentleman. I had no warn- 
ing whatever of what was before me. 

I gave a pat to my liair and ran down 
the stairs. I went into the little music 
room, and stopped short. Clayton 
Holmes, Peanuts, Kenneth Wyeth, and 
Harry were all in there. They were 
all standing, and when I came into the 
room, they wheeled and looked at me. 
They had just come from a review. It 
was sort of cold and they wore their 
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overcoats. They looked so tall. They 
looked stern, too—even Peanuts didn’t 
have a sign of a smile. 

I waited a minute. Then I stopped 
smiling. Nobody said anything, but 
somehow a chill wind seemed to lift the 
roots of my hair, and I had something 

inside of 
where I had al- 
ways supposed 
my heart to be 
that felt cold and 
hard and shiny— 
like a china 
Easter egg. 
“Well?” I man- 
aged finally, I 
couldn’t see why 


me 
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I should stand there being glared at. 
They didn’t look at one another and 
they never said a word, and just as if 
they had rehearsed it—they may have, 
for all I knew, boys are so mean—they 
all stepped up to the table and put 
something on the marble top. 

As I stood there, looking down at 
the table, the strangest feeling took pos- 
session of me, a numb sort of sensa- 
tion. I couldn’t seem to think or even 
to feel. And yet I was acutely con- 
scious of everything about me—those 
stern-faced boys, the lilac bush waving 
its purple plumes outside the window, 
the sound of croquet balls on the lawn, 
and the room—i never will forget that 
room! It had green-and-gold paper— 


There sat that siren 
girl and—Harry Lam- 
bert! They didn’t see 
me. Goodness knows 
they wouldn’t have 
seen anybody unless 
he walked right up 
and got in the swing 
with them! 
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little gold harps on it—and stiff little 
gold chairs. 

My eyes fixed on the table. There 
was Clayton’s watch and Peanut’s 
watch, and a locket belonging to Ken- 
neth, and a queer sort of fob with a 
sliding back that Harry always wore. 
And inside of each of them, I didn’t 
have to look to know it, was my pic- 
ture. 

Nobody said a word, and the minutes 
ticked away on the big clock out in the 
hall. It was a shivery “forever-never” 
ticking. 

Then Peanuts, in response to a nudge 
from Kenneth, said: 

“Well, it seems as if there was some 
explanation due.” 

“From me?” I asked. 

This apparently was not the cue that 
Peanuts was waiting for, but he 
nodded. 

Then I took myself in hand. 
“Explanations?” I actually laughed. 
t wasn’t a very happy laugh, but it had 
a ripple in it that might have passed 
for amusement. Slowly my eyes trav- 
eled from one face to another. “Oh, 
perhaps,” I drawled. “An explanation 
may be due one of you, but not all.” 

ach of them looked at the other. 
Then Clayton shrugged and Peanuts 
laughed a most unpleasant laugh. Then, 
with one accord, they all marched to the 
door. 

“Take your trinkets with you,” I 
called, and suddenly I found that my 
terror was all gone. I was just plain 
furious, and when Harry, who was last, 
turned around, my eyes just blazed at 
him. 

“I hope you are proud of yourself,” 
I sneered. “Four big, strong men 
against one girl!” 

He stood, staring at me, his brows 
in a straight line, but he didn’t say 
anything. 

“A very pretty, very clever trick, 
wasn’t it?” 
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“Apparently you don’t think you have 
done anything at all!” 

Pride was my only raft in this wild 
and turbulent sea. 

“Certainly I don’t. Why should 1?” 

Harry bowed. 

“Why, indeed?” And then he went 
out and closed the door behind him. 

I felt as if I had been standing on 
a platform at a great height and some 
one had taken the floor away, and that 
I was falling, falling miles into a bot- 
tomless pit. 

But when I got upstairs I felt better. 
I realized I didn’t care at all about the 
other men. They might be angry, 
amused, hurt—anything. I didn’t care. 
But I did care about Harry, and be- 
cause I cared I was sure I could ex- 
plain everything to him. When a girl 
really cares for a man it sharpens her 
wits. Self-preservation or something 
like that. 

I walked over to the bed and picked 
up my pink dress. I was glad, as I 
looked at it, that Trixie had insisted on 
it being short and that she had put 
the white frill around the neck. I had 
called it babyish at the time. But now 
I was glad it was. I felt that when 
I saw Harry that night I could look 
up at him and smile appealingly, and 
tell him about how it came to happen. 
He might be angry for a little while, 
but in the end he would reflect that he 
was a man and I was a girl, young, 
thoughtless, impulsive—in fact, that I 
really needed some one to take care of 
me, keep me out of trouble. 

While we were having dinner, the 
Morgan girl appeared in the dining 
room. You would have thought, the 
way she trailed across the room and 
the way people looked up from their 
dinners to stare at her, that she was a 
personage. She had on a peacock-col- 


ored crape meteor—fancy, for a sum- 
mer dance !—and a red rose tucked into 
her hair—she had nice hair, duil gold 
—and gold slippers. 


I would not have 
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called her even pretty; but interesting 
—yes, I dare say she looked interesting. 
She had a slow, curved smile, and just 
that touch of mystery, dead dreams or 
something, in her eyes, that men find 
so fascinating. And it was perfectly 
plain that she went to a good dress- 
maker. 

After dinner I went up and put a 
rose in my own hair and borrowed 
aunt Katherine’s lip rouge. 
Also, I considered putting on my cream 
net—the skirt was longer. But no, I 
decided that my first idea was best. 

I was running down the short hall 
that led to the back porch of the hotel, 
when I heard voices. As I turned back, 
I saw two people sitting in the swing. 
The light from the moon was right on 
them. There sat that siren girl and— 
Harry Lambert! They didn’t see me. 
Goodness knows they wouldn’t have 
seen anybody unless he walked right 
up and got in the swing with them! 

The hop was a perfectly ghastly af- 
fair. I can’t look back on it even now 
without a wave of disappointment, an- 
ver, and tears, sweeping over me. Clay- 
ton hadn’t come at all—fancy! after 
taking all my waltzes—and Kenneth, 
without consulting me, shifted all his 
dances to a silly little second-year man, 
who couldn’t dance at all; and Peanuts 
simply skipped his. Harry claimed his 
dances. I wished he hadn’t. I was 
sweet to him. I said I was sorry and 
I wished it hadn’t happened, but if he’d 
let me explain And I did explain 
—yes, I actually did, and smiled up at 
him and said again that I was sorry. 
Of course, I know better now. 

Harry heard me through to the end 
and then he smiled—smiled, mind you! 
—and told me not to worry. 

“It doesn’t seem to be worrying you,” 
I remarked tartly. 

“Oh, no,” he replied absently, watch- 
ing the peacock lady glide by in the 
arms of some man with gray hair. 

Oh, he was pleasant enough. But he 
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had very little to say. And his silence 
was not the silence of embarrassment 
or anger or hurt pride—then I could 
have done something—but his silence 
was one of ease and self-possession and 
utter indifference. 

And always he looked at that siren 
in the peacock dress! And she smiled 
at him, that slow, lazy smile, and he 
brought her lemonade and held her 
gloves while she sat in secluded corners, 
a bunch of purple iris in her hand that 
I knew Harry had picked for her down 
by the lake. And there was certainly 
something uncannily alluring in the way 
she nibbled the petals. Her lips were 
so red, so soft looking—oh, irresistible! 
Not that Harry was making the slight- 
est effort to resist. 

I was ready enough to go upstairs 
at ten-thirty. I took off my pink dress 
—it was almost as fresh as when I put 
it on—and left it in a little heap in the 
middle of the floor. I curled up in bed 
and lay for hours listening to the music 
and trying to cry. 

We left in a couple of days. Harry 
was around most of the time, trailing 
at the Morgan girl’s heels, carrying her 
book or her parasol, or turning her 
music when she sang French songs that 
| thought were very—well, too full of 
ardor to sing to a man. 

We went home early in the morning. 
I didn’t say good-by to Harry, and I’m 
quite sure he didn’t even know I'd 
gone. 

The following fall Trixie and daddy 
went to Europe, and Doris came to stay 
at our house, ostensibly to look after 
me, although Delia, my nurse—I called 
her my maid after my eighteenth birth- 
day—took care of us both. It was nice 
having Doris in the house. She used 
to give me her second-day flowers and 
most of her candy—what with these 
medieval gowns, no girl can risk getting 
fat—and sometimes she used to let me 
help her entertain the men she didn’t 
care about. And then, too,I substituted. 
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If there was a girl short at a dinner or 
a box party, they asked me to fill in. 
Doris told me about the forks and 
things, and when to take off my gloves, 
and the things to talk about at the the- 
ater. I managed very nicely, too. 

I gradually ceased to waste my time 
with the boys. I even patronized Jimmy 
Lane who was a junior at Princeton, 
and before the winter came to an end 
I had been petted into an opinion of 
myself sufficiently flattering to give me 
a calm air of sweet assurance. Then 
Doris got herself engaged. He was an 
awfully nice man by the name of Henry 
Lavery. He was much older than 
Doris, very distinguished, and with 
even more money than she had, which 
was fortunate as there are always some 
sweet souls who will say that a girl 
is being married for her money. He 
was something in the Senate, and peo- 
ple said that he was in line for the presi- 
dency. 

Being engaged gave Doris a little 
more time, because Henry didn’t care 
an awful lot about going about, and be- 
ing very happy made her look around 
to see if she could get any of her friends 
engaged, too. Nice girls do this. One 
day we got very confidential and for 
some reason or other I told her about 
Harry Lambert. 

“Of course, it’s all over, and I have 
ceased to even think about him now, 
much less care for him,” I said. “Still, 
it’s the one blot on my ’scutcheon. I’d 
like to clear it off, too.” 

Doris yawned and held up her en- 
gagement ring so that it caught the 
light. 

“Maybe you'll have a chance to some 
time,” she said. She smiled ‘at me in 
the mirror. ‘What an inflammable lit- 
tle creature you are, with your brown 
eyes and crooked little pixie smile!” 

But the idea of getting quits with 
Harry Lambert had taken hold of me. 
I couldn’t seem to get it out of my 
mind; although I suppose ultimately I 
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would have forgotten it, if that very 
afternoon I had not received a letter 
from Rex. He had gone down to Cul- 
verton to see Peanuts graduate. He 
wrote that most of the old class who 
were able to get there, were down, and 
he mentioned Harry Lambert. For all 
he looked so well in a uniform and had 
such a commanding presence, Harry 
hadn’t gone into the army. He was 
with a firm of architects in St. Paul, 
and was doing very well. He was ex- 
pecting to spend his vacation, the latter 
part of June, at the lake, and Rex 
thought he would join him. 

It happened in the most opportune 
way that the Henessy girls asked Doris 
up to their place on Lake Geneva for 
the last two weeks in June, and she 
didn’t know what to do with me. So, 
having ascertained that Rex was not 
going to Lake Maxintucke to join 
Harry, I suggested that she let Delia 
take me down there, and she bright- 
ened and said it was just the thing. 

“Doris,” I asked her suddenly, “will 
you let me take one or two of your 
dresses with me? I'll be very careful 
of them. My things are all too short 
and—young.” 

She was going out of my room, but 
she stopped and whirled around. 

“Why, for goodness’ sake?” Then 
she burst out laughing. She laughed 
and laughed, and threw herself on the 
bed and buried her face in the pillows. 
But presently she sat up. She was seri- 
ous, except for the dimple coming and 
going in her cheek. “I certainly will,” 
she amazed me by saying. “For the 
honor of my sex. Come on in my room 
and we'll pick them out.” 

And while we were picking them out, 
my plan fully matured. I didn’t know 
whether to tel! Doris or not, but I 
thought I’d better, because she might 
not like my borrowing her diamond ring 
without asking her, and anyway, I 
wanted her to show me how to make 
up my eyes like Mona Lisa’s—you 














know the idea that “she had looked 
upon the world and her eyelids were a 
little heavy.” 

Doris selected a trailing gray crape 
and she very sweetly left on the train; 
a blue serge with nunlike collars and 
cuffs; a love of rose chiffon wrap, and 
—oh, joy of joys!—her black tulle with 
the jet straps over the shoulders! 

“I’m going to shorten this,” she said, 
“and loan you my red satin slippers; 
but for the love of goodness don’t 
sprain your ankle with these heels!” 


I met Harry Lambert in the upper 
hall of the hotel the evening J arrived. 
It was dusk and the hall was shadowed, 
and I didn’t look at him at all. But 
I had on my black tulle—first impres- 
sions are so important. My neck was 
bare, and my arms, and he looked at 
me, looked again, and then stopped. 

“Anne—why, Anne!” he said. 

I stopped and looked up at him. Then 
I dropped the book I was carrying. But 
I didn’t say anything. I felt that this 
scene required finesse. 

“Why, Anne—you haven’t forgotten 
me?” And he smiled and held out his 
hand. 

I kept my eyes fixed on his face. 
Now I pressed one hand to my heart 
and made a quick gesture with the 
other. 

“Forgotten you? No, I haven’t—but 
I thought you were miles away. I—I 

” My voice broke and I turned 
blindly away. “Oh, why did it have to 
be you—why did it have to be you?” 

Then I didn’t come down to the din- 
ing room for supper and when, the next 
morning, I walked out on the porch, 
in a lovely lilac linen, I was not sur- 
prised to see Harry sitting near the 
door. 

“I was wondering what had become 
of you,” he said. 

He was just as attractive in white 
flannel as he had been in his uniform; 
it made his eyes darker than ever, and 
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his hair sleeker. I couldn’t help but 
marvel at his sang-froid. You would 
have thought we had parted on the 
best of terms. 

I smiled at him vaguely, as if my eyes 
were intent on visions hidden from his 
view, and tried to pass. 

“Going for a walk?” he asked. “May 
I come along ?”’ 

“T’d rather not,” I answered coolly. 
“T have some letters to write.” 

He was much put out. 

“Oh, very well.” 

But by the afternoon he had seem- 
ingly got over his pique, because he 
wanted to take me out in his canoe for 
water lilies. 

But I shook my head. 

“I’m sorry, but my doctor says I must 
rest in the afternoon.” 

‘Have you been ill?” 

“Yes.” Then I added, in a voice 
filled with all the weariness in the 
world, “Quite ill.” 

At the end of two days, when I had 
declined to go sailing, when I showed 
no interest in dancing, when I said I 
didn’t care for flowers, and no, thank 
you, I was not allowed to eat candy, 
he cornered me. 

“Anne, what on earth is the matter 
with you?” 

“Why—why, nothing.” 

“Don’t tell me that. I know you too 
well!” Oh, how it does please a man 
to feel he knows you! 

I appeared to consider his words, and 
then to come to a conclusion. 

“I am going to walk to the top of 
the hill. If you care to come with me, 
’i—I’ll explain. At least I'll try to. 
I might as well get it over.” And my 
voice quivered the least little bit in the 
world. 

“T can’t realize that it was only a 
year ago that I was down here before,” 
I mused later, looking out over the still 
water. 

“Didn’t we have a good time?” Harry 
began enthusiastically. 
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I went forward deliberately and kissed Henry! 


“Yes.” And I nodded gravely. “I 
was very happy. I am glad I was 
happy. I’m glad I had that June.” I 
turned and smiled down at him where 
he sat at my feet. “I’m even glad— 
about you.” 

He looked at me, a bit uncertainly. 
And I laughed very softly. 

“I’m going to tell you about it. It’s 


very long ago now. So much can hap- 
pen to a girl in a year. It’s part of the 
explanation you seem to want—why, I 
don’t understand. But it’s not an easy 
explanation to make, so please don’t 
make it any harder by interrupting.” I 
had learned my part very thoroughly, 
but still I couldn’t have Harry bursting 
in and interfering with my lines. 
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“T won't,” he promised, and started 
to light a cigarette. Then he seemingly 
thought better of it and tossed the 
match away. This encouraged me; it 
proved that I had got the right atmos- 
phere—mysterious, solemn, like incense 
and the dim light coming through the 
stained-glass window at church. 

“To begin with,” I said, cupping my 
chin in my hand, and looking across the 
lake where the drooping willows made 
a blur of misty green against the sky, 
“to begin with—I’m engaged.” 

“Engaged !” 

‘“Yes. Why do you look at me like 
that? Is it anything unusual?” 

“No, but—but you don’t look en- 
gaged, and you so young!” 

“Young!” I stopped to laugh—a 
laugh filled with unutterable things. 
“Well, that doesn’t alter the fact.” And 
I held out my left hand with the dia- 
mond ring on it that daddy had given 
Doris as a coming-out gift. “I’m very 
happy.” I paused and then went on 
quickly. “Of course I’m happy! The 
man I’m going to marry is older than I 
am, much older, and very rich; I think 
he’ll be good to me, and he wants to 
make me happy.” I looked down at 
him. Isn’t it odd how simple the going 
is when it’s all downhill? “And I was 
happy, or at least contented, until I 
came down here—and met you. I won- 
der why you came. It doesn’t seem 
quite fair.” I sighed. Then I laughed 
—light, valiant laughter. “Of course, 
you didn’t know it, and it’s so far back 
that even J can laugh now, but time was 
when I cared a great deal for you, 
Harry. And the evanescent beauty, the 
charm, the heart gayety of first love— 
ah, we never get it back.” I don’t claim 
this as my own; it’s in a poem Doris 
sings. 

“But, Anne B 

“And we never care that way again,” 
I finished dreamily. 

Harry had been trying to break in 
for some time, and now he succeeded. 
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“Well, you treated me like the devil!” 
he declared. 

I touched his arm, a soft but absent 
caress. 

“Yes, I know. I was always sorry, 
but what .does that matter now? It 
is all over. But I wish—I wish I could 
have left you with a kinder memory.” 

“You have no idea, Anne » 
Harry was beginning impetuously, but 
I interrupted him with gentle firm- 
ness. 

“Then don’t tell me. It’s better that 
I don’t know. Of course, I don’t care 
for you any more. But I did care once, 
and it makes me afraid. What if some 
time I should care that way again?” 
And my eyes widened as if I were look- 
ing at a picture that filled me with 
fear. 

Harry sat up and faced me. with de- 
termination. 

“Then don’t do it, Anne. Why, little 
girl, you’re so young, so inexperienced 
—it’s awful to think of your being en- 
gaged toa man. What do you know of 
the world, of the men in it?” 

[ rose quickly. 

“Tt’s no use talking about that. It’s 
too late.” Then my voice broke. “Oh, 
I shouldn’t have told you! Why 7 
And with a panic-stricken  ges- 
ture I turned and fled down the path. 

That night, dressed in my cool gray 
frock, I met him at the foot of the 
stairs. I smiled at him in friendly 
frankness. I knew my changed mood 
would puzzle him, and men are so much 
more easily led when they are bewil- 
dered. 

“T was silly this afternoon,” I told 
him. “I had received a letter that both- 
ered me. Mr.—Mr.’’—then I decided 
against a name, for names have a way 
of turning on you, so to speak—‘my 
fiancé wants to be married immediately ; 
he has received a foreign appointment, 
so you'll soon see me in white satin 
with my great aunt’s wedding veil.” I 
laughed lightly. ‘See, I’m quite all 
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right now. And we'll forget all about 
this afternoon, won’t we?” 

And Harry agreed, although not very 
willingly, but he brightened when I in- 
vited him to come and sit at my table. 

Every day I received candy or flowers 
or books from home. Jimmy Lane was 
in evidence again, and one or two of 
the then whom I had danced with or 
laughed with at dinners. Harry thought 
they were all from my fiancé and glow- 
ered at them. 

“But, my dear Harry,” I drawled 
with a cynical smile, “you must not 
glower. It doesn’t seem to strike you 
that I have done very well for my- 
self, or rather that my people have 
done very well for me.” 

“That’s it, it’s your people,” Harry 
said. “You don’t know what you are 
getting into. You're only a child!” 

“Dear man, I’m old as the Cumzan 
sibyl!” I wasn’t sure about this last, 
but it sounded well and seemed to get 
by. 

“Still, if you don’t care for 
Harry persisted. 

I snapped my fingers. 

“Heaven forbid me from caring for 
any man! When you care, they can 
hurt you.” 

And then, who should arrive at Lake 
Maxintucke but Doris’ fiancé, Henry 
Lavery. He had been passing through 
in his car on his way to see some con- 
stituents and thought it would be a good 
idea to drop off and give me a surprise. 
I wish Eve had broken Adam of the 
surprise habit back in the Garden of 
Eden. It would have saved her daugh- 
ters a great deal! 

Harry and I had been up in the sum- 
merhouse and they told Henry at the 
hotel ‘where to find me. And, speak- 
ing of surprises, I gave one to Henry. 

Henry is tall and has iron-gray hair 
and looks born for the diplomatic serv- 
ice. You can easily imagine him tell- 
ing all manner of lies without turning 
a hair. I looked at Henry and I looked 
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at Harry. I saw what Harry was 
thinking, and I didn’t hesitate for an 
instant. I went forward deliberately 
and kissed Henry! 

He nearly died. But he rallied 
bravely. He didn’t know whether it 
was a childish impulse, or a relative 
kiss, or that his appearance had filled 
me with a sudden fancy for hm. 

We three walked back to the hotel. 
Two men and a girl are always bad 
enough, in all conscience, but this trio 
was deadly. And dinner was worse. 
Harry made no move to give up his 
seat at my table; and it was so crowded 
that the service was awful. Henry or- 
dered a cocktail, but evidently thinking 
he owed it to the family, he refused to 
let me have one and patted my hand 
reprovingly. Then I tried to give amy- 
self possessive airs, and these finally 
entirely upset Henry and he lapsed into 
silence. Afterward we went to the ball- 
room and danced. Henry loves to 
dance, but, after looking over the crop 
of girls, he said he didn’t want to meet 
any of them, and danced straight 
through with me. Harry kept coming 
to the door and looking in with a black 
frown that was very amusing. That 
is, I was amused when I wasn’t wor- 
ried about whether or no Henry would 
get away without anything going wrong. 

He did. His motor called at eleven 
and he departed. He didn’t know 
whether or not to kiss me, in view of 
the fact that I had kissed him, you 
know; but, considering the fact that 
the veranda was crowded, contented 
himself by pressing my hand. 

Henry’s visit brought things to a 
climax between Harry and me. The 
next evening he took me out in his 
canoe—I had kept out of his way all 
day to let Henry seep in—-and for two 
solid hours he talked to me. 

Harry had probably forgotten the 
fact of my existence until I had ap- 
peared before his eyes that evening of 
my arrival at the lake. But, telling 
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a man that you once cared for him— 
once, understand—has a very peculiar 
effect on him, especially if you are now 
safely engaged to another man. It 
piques his interest and it rouses his 
pride. He begins to wonder how and 
why you stopped caring; how he hap- 
pened to lose his fascination for you. 
Then the masculine in him demands that 
he try to get you back, just to prove to 
himself that he can. 

“Anne,” Harry told me solemnly, 
“you can’t do it. I am not going to let 
you.” 

“You are not going to let me!’ 
laughed derisively. 

“No. Oh, I know it’s none of my 
affair! I’m merely the man who lost 
out!” Did you ever hear such a thing! 
“But after all, Anne, doesn’t that give 
me some right? The right of caring 
for you? Why, Anne, I love you 
enough to give you up, if I thought it 
was for your happiness. But this mar- 
riage isn’t for your happiness.” 

“How do you know?” I asked list- 
lessly. “I love beautiful things—the 
things that money can buy.” 

“No, you don’t, darling, you only 
think you do.” 

“Well, thinking so often makes it so 
to a girl.” 

He plunged into argument. He held 
my hand and he kissed my finger tips. 
But I kept shaking my head, although 
my heart was fluttering like the fallen 
leaves along a path in the autumn. 

“Oh, Harry—Harry boy, don’t make 
it any harder! Don’t you know we can 
never again find our Eden, once the 
great gate closes?” 

“But ours closed before we had a 
chance to enjoy it.” 

Then I reminded him gently. 

“But I didn’t close it, Harry.” 

He put his head into my lap. 

“You needn’t remind me of that. 
I was a fool—a fool! Nobody knows 
that better than I do—now!” 


“Yes, now,” I echoed softly, “now, 3 
when it’s too late.” 

“It’s never too late!’ Harry declared, 
sitting up so suddenly that the canoe 
teetered dizzily. 

“Admit you loved me once,” Harry 
demanded masterfully. 

“Oh, I can do that,” I said wearily. 
“What good will that do either of us?” 

“Tf you loved me now,” Harry went 
on, “would you give up this man?” 

I looked at him in a quick, frightened 
way. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 

“Your life is your own,” he cut in 
violently. “It belongs only to you— 
and the man who loves you.” 

‘But, Harry, Henry loves me, too.” 
If Doris could have heard this, she 
would have had a fit. She’s funny 
about some things. 

“No one has a right to your youth, 
your sweetness, your love—unless you 
give it freely. And you are not giv- 
ing it to this man your people are forc- 
ing you to marry. You can’t give it. It 
belongs to me!” he finished trium- 
phantly. 

“Please take me home,” I begged. 
“Oh, Harry, if you care, how can you 
make it so hard for me?” 

The east was banked with great 
clouds when Harry helped me out of 
the canoe. They were dragging the 
chairs back from the railing on the 
hotel veranda, and windows 
banging down. 

Once in the arbor, Harry caught me 
in his arms. The beautiful scene in 
the canoe hadn’t affected me particu- 
larly, but now all at once I felt that 
Harry cared, really cared, and that the 
blot on my ’scutcheon was removed. A 
man can fake pretty speeches, the ones 
who make them the most convincingly 
do—but a man doesn’t fake a break in 
his voice, nor shaking hands. 

“Oh, I love you so much, dear. Your 
pretty, wistful smile; the look in your 
eyes—kiss me, Anne darling!” 


How could I?” 


were 
























But I wouldn’t. I suddenly wished 
that I was miles from the arbor. His 
voice, his arm about me, his lips—oh, 
I was getting more frightened every 
minute! 

“Anne,” and I could feel Harry star- 
ing down at me in the darkness, “you’re 
going to marry me to-night!” 

“No—no!” 

“Yes. I love you—and you love me!” 

“IT don’t love you—I don’t!” And I 
tried to put everything final in the world 
into my voice. 

But he laughed with gentle incredul- 
ity. 

“Oh, yes, you do. If you don’t I'll 
teach you how. I did once. You're 
coming with me to-night.” 

“Tam not!” And all the pretty wist- 
fulness departed from my voice, and I 
stamped my foot. 

Then his voice changed, too. 

“Yes, you are. You’re coming with 
me to-night—you may marry me or you 
may not—that’s up to you. But—make 
no mistake about this—you’re coming!” 

And as we stood there, with the 
leaves rustling above our heads and 
turning white as they turned over in the 
wind; with the thunder rumbling like 
big guns, and the black clouds racing 
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across the sky, and the lake roughening 
up into white crests, like the silver pin- 
ions of sea gulls, all my deep-laid plans 
for getting even with Harry, all my in- 
trigue, seemed to melt away in my heart. 
It all seemed very sweet—everything. 
The shelter of his arms; the fecling of 
his silk shirt under my cheek; the mas- 
terful note in his voice; his breath on 
my forehead, and finally, even the 
touch of his lips. I was swept away 
to a desert island where only two peo- 
ple counted—Harry and I. 

Then, like a streak of lightning 
across the sky, a thought flashed 
through my mind. ‘“Anne—Anne 
Thorne—run, run while there is yet 
time !” 

So, throwing my head back, I 
twisted myself free and ran, saying 
“Yes—yes,” over my shoulder, when 
he told me that he would be waiting 
at the pier in ten minutes. 

I don’t know how long he waited 
there for me. I was sitting on Delia’s 
lap, my arms locked tightly about her 
neck, and I never budged all night. And 
when the early morning milk train went 
through the junction, we were on it. 

Do you understand now what I mean 
when I say, revenge can be too sweet ? 


LOVE DOES NOT LAUGH 


LOVE laughs at locksmiths!” Nay, Love does not laugh! 
Love is no jester with a cap and bells; 
Love is a young god, and he bids us quaff 
A godlike cup, brewed of fresh asphodels, 
Until we jeer at locksmiths and their art, 
The master key shut safe within our heart. 


“Love laughs at locksmiths!” Nay, this cannot be! 
As well a star at some poor glowworm’s flame. 
Love teaches Youth the open sesame 
And Youth works miracles in love’s own name, 
Spurning bonds, fetters, barriers, and gates, 
Idol of Fortune, favored of the Fates. 


L. M THorRNTON. 
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The Ghosts 


By Hildegarde Lavender 


Author of “At the Office Door,” “Reassuring Doris,” etc. 


In which two ghosts from the past slip out to a haunted spot. 


ROM the moment [ read it in Sat- 
urday’s Times, I knew that I 
should go there that day. But I 

swear, even to my undeceivable self, 
hat I did not believe that he would go. 


Ghosts, ghosts! 


“Marcotti’s, well known to two gen- 
erations of New Yorkers, is to pass out 
of ex Tuesday,” said the 
Times. “The last meal, except an invi 
tation dinner to old patrons, tendered 
by the management on Tuesday night, 
will be luncheon that day. On Wednes- 
day, the work of wrecking will 
begin, and the famous old landmark 
will be no more. The South Jersey and 
Western Railroad, which has bought 
the property, will erect an office build- 
ing on the site, which the new subway 
will connect with its terminal station.” 

Then the report went on to talk of 
the days when downtown was fashion- 
able, and dances and routs were given 
at Marcotti’s, when the banquet to 
Prince So-and-So was held there, when 
the Old Guards’ ball filled its state- 
vooms and its stairways. And the re- 
port went on to tell how, even when 
fashion had moved uptown and had 
forgotten Marcotti’s, the famous old 
chef’s heirs had found it sufficiently 
profitable to keep their dining rooms 


istence on 


and grills and bars open for the great - 
2 dD 


army of downtown professional people 
who swarmed there at noon for food 
that many declared to be still the best 
the city afforded, and who dined there 
scatteringly at night. 

{[ looked around my dining room 
after | had read the paragraphs. Blue 
and gray—the blue of Canton china, the 
gray of weathered oak. Blue roses in 
the chintz side curtains at the sunny 
windows, gray brick on the hearth and 
the mantel—oh, a perfect suburban 
dining room, such as I had dreamed of, 
longed for, looked toward, all the drab 
years of my service with Lloyd & Deer- 
ing. 

Until he came back from his travels 
and his adventures—Will Deering! 

The suburban dining room lost its 
lure about that time. I didn’t want to 
work for it any longer. I didn’t want 
to fill the weathered oak chest, which 
Ned and I had already acquired, with 
embroidered _ linens. The suburbs 
looked uninteresting. Ned, plodding, 
patient, unsuccessful—Ned looked un- 
interesting. I tried to forget him. I 
never told Will of his existence. 

There was a good ‘eal of night work 
to be done after Will Deering came 
back. His work. I used to stay and 
help him. I don’t know how he man- 
aged it—I had been old Lloyd’s secre- 















it. We used to have dinner at Marcot- 
tis. It was old-fashioned even then, 
seven—no, eight years ago. Funny old 
oil paintings in deep, tarnished gilt 
frames; huge chandeliers of bronze 
and glass, hanging from the middle of 
dingily rose-garlanded ceilings; deep, 
thick carpets. Only a few people went 
there to dinner. We felt almost alone 
in the little dining room we chose for 
our own. Will said that the cooking 
was as good as anywhere in Europe and 
that Marcotti’s cellar was unapproach- 
able. 

As for me, I didn’t know what I was 
eating or what I was drinking. And by 
and by the dining room had faded clear 
out of my thoughts, and Ned—good, 
patient, plodding, unsuccessful Ned !— 
was in them only as an obstacle. 

An obstacle to what? 

To the freedom I craved, the free- 
dom to be a fool, a tragic fool! Oh, 
how I craved it! 

And at last, one night sitting over 
the table at Marcotti’s, looking at Will, 
looking at clear, amber bubbles rising 
in a lovely glass, listening to his words, 
listening to the beating of my own 
heart—I achieved that freedom. Ned 
and the home for which we had worked 
were blotted out. Freedom 

The next day there was such a revul- 
sion in my heart! I could have taken 
death from Ned’s hand willingly, joy- 
fully! I felt that I had forfeited for- 
ever the little home for which we had 
worked, and it was as beautiful to my 
thoughts as heaven. 

I resigned that day from Lloyd & 
Deering’s. I would not see Will again. 
I never saw him again until 

Perhaps I lack conscience. Perhaps 
I merely have common sense. I shall 
never know. For, after all, I didn’t beg 
Ned to kill me for the wrong I had done 
his love. I swore in my heart to make 
up to him for it. I swore to make my 
life one long service for him, 
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' tary until he came. But he did manage 


I have done it for eight years. Suc- 
cess and happiness have been his. I 
have poured energy and ambition into 
him from some new, exhaustless store 
of them in me. I have served him with 
brain and hand and heart. I have been 
passionately happy in my passionate, 
unspoken repentance and atonement. 

Yet, when I saw that Marcotti’s was 
to go, I could not keep away. Ned had 
been West on a business trip for three 
weeks. I went to town early that Tues- 
day morning—was it only the day be- 
fore yesterday? I went early to the 
restaurant. I ceugaged our old table. I 
gave the head waiter—the same head 
waiter—who beamed in_ recognition 
upon me, more to hold that table for 
me than I could have paid for a month’s 
luncheons in the old days. I could 
afford it—Ned’s wife could afford it. 

At one o’clock I went. I sat down 
in the old corner under a vast, foolish 
oil painting of two lovers taking leave 
of each other under a wide-branching 
oak. I ordered my luncheon, and I 
looked around at the men and the 
women who crowded the close-packed 
tables and stood in the doorways, 
awaiting their chance. Were they all 
ghosts, like me, come to revisit the 
scene of some great, vanished adven- 
ture of their youth? What longing 
dragged them hither? 

And then at the door, I saw him 
waiting. His eyes met mine. For a 
second he stared, stared hard. Ned’s 
wife, smart, assured, a little hard, per- 
haps, may not have seemed, for that 
brief second, the shabby girl of eight 
years ago with her sudden flame of 
desire. But he knew me. He moved 
slowly toward me, like a person walk- 
ing in a dream—like a ghost. 

My heart leaped to bursting in 
triumph. For him, too, for him, as for 
me, the place was haunted ground. He, 
too, had been coerced to revisit this 
spot! 

He dropped into the chair opposite 
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me without a word. And then: “You 
—you!” he cried. 

That perfect home of mine, with its 
terraces and its little pergola; with its 
sunny nursery and its brick-walled gar- 
den; Ned, dear, boyish, assured, suc- 
cessful Ned; the children; the neigh- 
bors; all my life for which I had toiled 
with brain and heart and ha.d, allow- 
ing myself no fatigue, no recollection, 
not even any remorses—it all dissolved 
when he spoke again and said: 
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have begged it from him, confessing 
everything! But he was not here, 
And to-day, am I glad or sorry? 

To-day how beautiful to me is my 
home, my life for which I have worked, 
stilling so many voices! Am I con- 
scienceless, or have I merely common 
sense? 

We will never meet again, Will and 
I. He does not even know my name. 

Can I not again make reparation? 
Pour fresh wealth of energy and ambi- 









“I’ve never been here since, Helen. tion and inspiration into my husband’s 
Sut I had to come to-day. To-day— life and my children’s? 
ah, my dear!” What punishment shall there be for 
ghosts who slip out of the heaven of 
Yesterday I could have knelt before their new lives to regain, in some 
Ned and could have taken death from haunted spot, the great adventure of 
his hands willingly, joyfally. I should their past? 



















WOODS AND WOMAN 


O-DAY the leaves are off the trees; 
A faint mauve tint is in the air, 

Like to none other anywhere 
Save in thin woods where Autumn is. 





Spring reveled in a maze of green, 
Veiling, no less, the forest through 
With baby leaves against the blue, 

Where dryads might creep forth and glean. 


But now between the stems you see, 

As ’twere, the spirit of the place 

And brave, rich season—spread with grace 
A sky of lapis lazuli. 


The leaves are off your heart to-day, 
Sweet woman! All that glimmering veil 
That daunted me—a slender pale, 

And yet I might not force my way. 





Round your young spirit, twig and bole, 
Fluttered your girlish moods a while— 
Now are you woman grown, to smile 

True blue, and let me see your soul! 

JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL. 
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Ethel Barrymore, the Actress. 
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Zoe Akins, the Author. 


New York Stage Successes 


Deéeclassée 


By Zoe Akins 


ADY HELEN HADEN, in “Deé- 
[ classée,”” has come near being the 
sensation of the New York the- 
atrical season. And why? Because 
the unusual character created by Miss 
Akins has been invested with all the 
magic charm and warmth, the gay 
whimsicality, the eloquent tenderness, 
and the heart-touching tragedy of 
which Ethel Barrymore is mistress. 
The curtain rises upon a drawing- 
room in the London house of the bibu- 
lous, ill-bred Sir Bruce Haden. There 
has been card playing, and Edward 


Thayer, a young American guest, in 
whom Lady Helen is fondly, tenderly 
interested, has been accused by her hus- 
band of cheating. Lady Helen has 
risen to Thayer’s defense, and a stormy 
scene has ensued. The evening’s en- 
tertainment has been threatened with 
disaster. Among the other guests are 
Charlotte Ashley, a popular actress; 
Sir Emmett Wildering, a_ successful 
diplomat; his wife, Lady Wildering; 
and Harry Charteris, a serious, rather 
delicate-looking musician—all close 
friends of Lady Helen’s. There is 
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Sir Bruce Hadey 


(Harry Plimmer 


Harry Charteris 
Charles Francis) 


Lapy HELEN: Wait a minute, Bruce! 


Lady Helen Haden 


Kthel Barrymore 


Edward Thayer 


ernon Steel 


Lady Wildering 


(Clare Eames) 


You were very headstrong a moment ago in calling this friend 


of mine a cheat and a liar, and ordering him from the house. 


also 


Mrs. 


Leslie, an extravagantly 
dressed, 


pleasure-seeking, American 
woman, who is very clever at bridge. 

CHARLOTTE (to LApy WI LpERING): Go up 
and talk to Helen. She admits that under 
the circumstances Sir Bruce did fairly well. 
Only she’s sorry, of course, that she was not 
as usual the sole object of his wrath. 1| 
never played a scene on the stage better 
than I’ve played the rdle of peacemaker to- 
night. My defense of Sir Bruce was a mas- 
terpiece—especially so, because I didn’t be- 
lieve a word of what I preached. What a 
man! And here we are—all of us—trying 
to keep them together when we ought to 
beg her, if she has any pride or any courage 
left, to leave him, at once, forever! 

Lapy WILpERING: But what would she do? 
What could she do? 

Cuartotte: Anything would be better than 
this—surely. 
Don’t forget that you’re talking 
as a woman who can make a mighty good 
living on the stage. But there’s nothing, 
nothing at all, that Helen could do. And 
there’s nobody—who has the right—to give 
her anything. And she doesn’t know—and 
will never learn—the difference between a 
pound and a. shilling. 


Harry: 


CHARLOTTE: Oh, she knows that a pound 
is something you give the head waiter and 
a shilling something you give the taxi driver. 
Helen thinks that is what real money is for 
—to tip people with. 
Mrs. LesLie: 
extravagant 
CHARLOTTE : 
Mrs. 
badly ? 
a brute. 
CuaritotteE: Not in England. Not even 
when your husband is a drunken brute of a 
butcher—— 
Mrs. Lestie: Sir 
butcher! 
Harry: The 
the Empire. 
Mrs. Lestie: That is why he has a title? 
Harry: You'll find England as quick as 
America to acknowledge busi- 
Mrs. Leslie, even if we're not so 
quick to acknowledge failure in matrimony. 
Mrs. Lesiie: It seems immoral to me that 
a woman has to live with a man who acts 
as Sir Bruce does. 
Lapy WILDERING: 
her live with him. 
time she likes. 


They say she is the most 
woman in London. 

In the world, probably. 
Lestize: But if he treats her so 
Surely one can get a divorce from 


Bruce wasn’t really a 


most successful butcher in 


success in 
ness, 


The law doesn’t make 
She can leave him any 














Mrs. Lestie: But if she can’t divorce him, 
she has no chance of marrying any one else. 
Of course I’m not defending women who 
keep on getting divorces and marrying again, 
My husbands—both of them—died. 

Harry: They were more considerate than 
Sir Bruce has ever been willing to be. 

Mrs, Lestie: But why did she marry him 

the first place? 
laARRY: | suppose it was one of her prac- 

al whims. And then, a hint of the barbaric 
cems to appeal to most women. I think 
I'll go up and speak to Helen, unless Lady 
Wildering will go. 

Lapy WuLverInG: No, you go. I’ve said 
everything I could think of. (Harry e.rvits.) 

Mrs. Lestre (hesitantly): Did it ever oc- 
cur to you that Mr. Charteris might be in 
love with Lady Helen? 

Lapy WiILbERING: I suppose it has oc- 
urred to everybody who has ever known 
them both that Harry 
Charteris has been in 
love with Helen all his 
lite 

CHARLOTTE: Yes 
hopelessly, wonderful- 
ly, unselfishly, beauti- 
fully in love—all hi 
Iie 

Mrs. Lestie: She’s 
never mentioned it 


CHARLOTTE: She 
wouldn't. (Changing 
the subject) Now, 


about Mr. Thayer? 

Mrs. Lestu (ri 

ag): Tll go to the li 
brary and try again to 
ret him in good hu- 
mor. It may take some 
time. He's very—dii- 
cult. (E-xits.) 

CHARLOTTE: I detest 
that woman. 

Lapy WILDERING: I 
should not mind her so 
much if I were not an 
American, too. And 
she’s a type that par- 
ticularly annoys” me. 
However, why I'm 
wasting words about 
Mrs. Leslie I don't 
know — particularly 
when I have Helen so 
much on my mind to- 
night. Things seem to 
go from bad to worse 
for Helen. They al- 
ways have. 
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Cuar.otrte: One feels them piling up. 

(Sir Emmetr and Sir Bruce, who has 
calmed down considerably, come in. Mkrs. 
LesLig returns with Tuayer, and finally 
Lapy HELEN herself enters, smiling and full 
of easy, gracious nonsense.) 

Lapy Heren: I had my fortune told to- 
day. Zellito. She’s the new Spanish dance 
at the Gaiety. She’s a gypsy. Dancing is 
her real job. Fortune-telling is just a sort 
of gift. She doesn’t do it unless she feels 
a special interest in you. It’s enormousl) 
flattering to have her feel a special interest 
in one. It makes one feel so important 


psychically—as if one had a destiny or som« 
thing of the sort. Zellito thinks | have one, 
but she wouldn't tell me what it was. Som 
sort of spectacular doom, | suppose. (Look 
in the palms of her hands, smiling.) 1 won- 
der? I never believe doctors or lawyers 
but I always believe fortune-tellers. 





Lapy Heten: But you, Ned—I want something very fine for you. I want to 
be so proud of you that there will be tears in my eyes when I think of you. 
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Sir Bruce: Yes, you would, being one of 
the mad Varvicks. 

Lapy HELEN (with a laugh): 
Varvicks will trouble the world no 
longer. (Turning to Mrs. Leste and 
THAYER) I suppose you don’t know about 
the mad Varvicks? There was once quite 
a lot of us, and now I’m the only one that’s 
left. We were very gay about five hundred 
years ago, but even then we were a little 
mad, too, I suppose. And we kept on being 
gay and mad through some of the soberest 
days that England has ever known. 
times we lost our heads; sometimes we went 
to house parties in the Tower; sometimes we 
hunted with the King, and knew all the 
secrets of the Queen. But there never was 
a battle fought for England, by sea or 
land, in which some Varvick did not offer 
his gay, mad life. Perhaps that’s how we 
got the habit of dying. We've always died. 
I think we’ve rather liked dying—just as 
we've always liked our ghosts and our debts 
and our hereditary gout and our scandals 
and our troubadours and our fortune-telling 
gypsies and even our white sheep. We do 
admit to an occasional white sheep in the 
family—one every century or so— (Break- 
ing off abruptly) And now—before we at- 
tempt to play again—(she grows stern)—I 
think my husband wishes to apologize to 
Mr. Thayer, before all of you, for what he 
said to Mr. Thayer, in this room a little 
while ago. 

Sir Bruce (furiously): My God! 

Lapy Heten: You accused one of my 
friends, a young man who is a stranger in 
this country, and who came to this house 
on my invitation, of trying to cheat you at 
cards. You cannot prove your statement; 
but, on the other hand, he cannot disprove 
wt Et is those charges that is in- 
famously unfair because there is no way to 
get at the truth. But in this case—even if 
I had never seen Mr. Thayer before—even 
if | did not know him incapable of such 
dishonesty—I would insist upon giving him 
the benefit of the very great doubt that your 
suspicions 


The mad 


soon 


Some- 


— 


one of 





Sir Bruce: I tell you my suspicions—— 

Lapy He_en: Wait a minute, Bruce! You 
were very headstrong a moment ago in call- 
ing this friend of mine a cheat and a liar, 
and ordering him from the house. And I 
know you well enough to know that the 
story would have got about, and he would 
have been done for—even if every one else 
in this room had kept decently silent. Oh, I 
know! 

Sir Bruce: Well, I let him stay, didn’t I? 
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There he is. 


I'm willing to say no more—if 
you want to let the matter drop now. I! 
know men who wouldn't let it drop. But 
I’m willing. 

Lapy Heten: But I’m not. Not until 


you've said to Mr. Thayer that you apologize 
(Sir Bruce protests, offering half-drunken 
insinuations that are insulting to Lavy 
Heven. She turns about suddenly and goes 
blindly toward the doorway.) 

Sir Bruce (alarmed): Wait! Helen! 

Lapy HeL_en: This—this is impossible. 

Tuayer: I beg of you, please—don’t make 
me feel so responsible! I wouldn’t for the 
world have caused you this trouble. 

Lapy Heten: I know that. And you must 
know the very great regret I feel for hav- 
ing exposed you to insults and accusations 
against which you are as defenseless as I. 
I will let you know, later, where I am. 

THayer: You are going, really—just be- 
cause of this unfortunate affair to-night? 

Lapy Heten: I should have gone some 
time. It isn’t your fault, you know. For 
any stranger invited to my house I should 
have asked the simple justice I have asked 
for you. A fantastic justice hap 
pens to be one of the things that the mad 
Varvicks have died for. 

Sir Bruce (heavily): I—I will apologize 
Come back, Helen. I’m not a very pleasant 
sort, I suppose, and—oh, well, | apologize, 
and I hope that every one realizes that | 
spoke hastily and unjustly, and that I’m very 
sorry. 


love of 


Lapy Heten (quickly, warmly): That's 
splendid of you, Bruce! “hat’s just what 
! wanted you to say. (Turning to he 


friends, after Sir Bruce and Sir EmMett 
have withdrawn) Well? Bruce was in great 
form to-night, wasn’t he? 

CHARLOTTE: So were you, Helen. 

Lapy Heten: Yes, I know I was. 
very serious. When I begin invoking the 
mad Varvicks for Bruce’s benefit, you can 
always know that I’m a bit desperate. It’s 
the one thing that he still likes about me 
—being a mad Varvick, I mean. But he 
thinks I’m the maddest of the lot. We'd 
had some discussions earlier in the day— 
about a few bills that seemed particularly 
mad to him. Bruce believes in being ex- 
travagant economically. He’s made a fine 
art of it. His apology was very pretty, I 
thought—prettier than any one could have 
hoped for, under the circumstances. 


I was 


Lapy WILDERING: Yes, he said just the 
right thing. 
Lapy Heten: It’s not supremely jolly to 


be married to 


sruce, but I don’t know what 














I'd do if he threw me 
over, or I had to throw 
him over. I’d have no 
luck with hat shops and 
things of that sort. It 
would be easier to sell 
a pearl every day or 
two—until they were 
all gone—— 

CHARLOTTE: Yes? 
\nd then? 

Lapy HELEN (with a 
hudder and a smile): 


Then—— I suppose 
I'd become déclassée, in 
time—and the Qucen 


wouldn't care whether 
| had a cold or not—— 

Later, Lady Helen 
seizes an opportu- 
nity to speak to Tha 
yer. 

Lapy Heten: I’m so 
sorry about to-night. 

THAYER: I’m sorry, 
too, but I couldn’t help 
? 


Lapy HELEN: | 
know you couldn't 
There’s nothing— 


nothing at all too 
dreadful for my _ hus- 
band to say when he’s 
—when he’s jealous or 
in a bad mood. 
THAYER (unhappily) : 
I suppose—at least ac- 
cording to the tales one 
hears—he’s had _ occa- 
sion to be jealous a 
reat many times. 
Lapy Heten: He's 
thought so. But I think 
he’s learned a lesson to 


night. 
THAYER: You were 
so wonderful. i J 


didn’t know better, | 
could almost have thought that vou really 
cared for me. (Doubtfully) Look here— 
do you care for me? 
Lapy Heten: If you don’t know—if you 
really don't know, why bother about it? 
THAYER: One shouldn't bother about it. 
You are right. After all, I’m just an inci- 
dent in your life—just some one who hap- 
pened to interest you for a month or so, 
one spring out of all the other springs. 
Last year it was some one else; and next 
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Gay, whimsical, tender, and sad, Ethe] Barrymore as Lady Helen ha 


never had a réle that suited her better. 


year it will be another, and after that an- 
other—— 

Lavy HELEN (genuinely hurt): So you 
don’t mean to let yourself care one little bit 
more about me than you think I care about 
you, do you, Ned? (He does not answer; 
she continues lightly.) You think you are 
just one of my caprices, don’t you? I sup- 
pose, after all, there was some one whom 
you thought you cared for last spring— 
and the spring before? And surely there 


t 

€ 
Ff 
i 
ay 
F 
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RupOLPH SOLOMON (Claude King): We might go very far together, Lady Helen 


will be some one this time next year—— 
And perhaps that some one will be the right 
one, and she’ll have all the other spring- 
times as well. I hope so. And I hope that 
she will have a very firm hand—for she will 
need it with you, my dear; and a very ten- 
der heart, for she will need that, too; and 
a very wise head—you’re not very wise 
yourself, you know. And I hope that she 
will be young and lovely and that you will 
be always happy together, and very, very sad 
apart—as long as both of you live. 

Tuayer: That’s a strange way to talk. 

Lapy Heten: Poor Ned! Hasn't any one 
ever wanted you to be happy before? 


THAYER: Not any one who pretended to 
be in love with me. 
Lapy Heten: Love is something that not 


many of us know much about. I don’t pre- 
tend to know myself. And I've never pre- 
tended to love you, Ned. Love! I’m afraid 
of the very word. 

THAYER: But only a week ago—oh, I don’t 
understand you! You wrote me such won- 
derful letters from the country. Is it stupid 
to think you cared for me when you wrote 
them ? 

Lapy Heten: No, I don’t think the stupid- 
est person would doubt that I cared for you 
when I wrote them. (lV carily) But let’s not 
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you and i 


talk about what we feel or won't feel, to 
night. 
THAYER (not heeding her): And then, 


this last week, since you’ve come _ back, 
you’ve scarcely let me see you at all. Of 
course, everybody says that you get tired of 
everybody and everything 
already tired of me. I was sure of it—until 
to-night; then I thought—perhaps—I wish 
I could believe that, at least, you'd like for 


I suppose you're 


things to be different, and we could begin 
all over again together. 
Lapy Heten: I don’t know what I wish 


for myself, Ned. But my life is like water 
that has gone over the dam and turned no 
mill wheels. There I am—not happy, but 
not unhappy, as my days run on to the sea, 
idly yet too swiftly, for I love living. But 
you—I want something very fine for you. I 
want to be so proud of you that there will 
be tears in my eyes when I think of you. 
And so I want you to go away, my dear. 
London is not the place for you. You've 
told me something of your life in that small 
American city—how you hated it—how you 


drifted to New York after your father’s 


death—of your idleness there—of your pro- 
crastination about work—of this aimless trip 
to London—of your half-formed dream of 
going to South Africa in search of a for- 

















tune, 


I’ve thought a great deal about all 
you've told me. Why don’t you go to South 


\frica at once? 
THAYER: I haven't much philosophy, I 
suppose. I believe in living and letting live. 


if | want to stay in London—as long as I 
can afford it—I don’t see why you should 

ject. I’m finding London a pretty jolly 
place. Besides I’ve had some good business 
tters lately-—— 
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thing. My future, if I’ve got one, is going 
to be in the pleasantest places I can find. 
Lapy HELEN (rising, with a laugh): I’ve 
been fantastic again. After all, as you say, 
why shouldn’t you stay in London? (And 
presently they go out to join the others at 


bridge, where Lavy Heten’s dream for 
THAYER is soon abruptly shattered. She her- 
self catches him, as well as Mrs. LEstte, 


cheating.) 


Lady Helen, a guest at the home of Rudolph Solomon, is touched by Lady Wildering’s interest in her. 


Lapy Herren: From Mr. Rudolph Solo- 
mon? 

THaAyER: He was one, yes. He's a big 
man in America. 

Lapy Heten: But rather lonely in Lon- 
don. 


THAYER: You've taken me up, as they say, 
and Rudolph Solomon thinks you might do 
the same thing for him if he paid me a sal- 
ary. But even that wouldn’t be 

-[ never told you, did I, 
\laska once? 
I haven't 


as bad as 
that I went to 
I stood it for two years, but 
the stamina for that sort of 


got 


Lapy 
fools! 


HELEN (furious with rage): You 
Fools! Did you think I was too blind 
and too stupid to detect your miserable sig- 
nals? Or that I had such supreme faith in 
you that I wouldn't believe the evidence of 
my own eyes? Or that I would be com- 
placent because I had defended you an hour 
ago, and would find it humiliating to go to 
my husband and tell him that he was right 


and I was wrong? Or has dishonesty be- 
come such a habit with you that you find 
it impossible not to cheat. Don't try to speak 
to me, Mrs. Leslie. Just go 








Lapy HeLen: Rudolph, it was such a brief love—it died so soon—that it 
was like a child of Never-never Land. 
my heart, but perhaps that has been because my heart was such an empty house. 


Mrs. Lestie (beginning to sob): Oh, no, 
no! Tll go. Vll—— You couldn't 
stand—— 


LApy 


under- 


Heten: You're quite right. I 
couldn’t possibly understand. Let her out, 
will you, Harry? 

Mrs. Leste (pausing in the doorway and 
throwing a look of bitter hatred at Lapy 
HeLten): I suppose you've never done any- 
thing to be ashamed of? Well, if you ever 
do, I hope you'll find people just as merci- 
less as I’ve found you. 

Lapy Heren: I hope I will find them just 
as—-merciful, Mrs. Leslie. I shall never 
mention your name to anybody, again. (Mrs. 
LEsLiE exits.) 


THAYER (humiliated, sulky):  There’s 
nothing I can say—now—except that I’m 
sorry. 

Lapy HeLten: You must say that to my 
husband. 
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Sometimes its ghost has walked in 





THAYER: But 
why? You'll only 
put yourself in a 
hole. You'll only 
be admitting you 
were wrong. And 
I won't ever come 
here again. Vil 
keep out of your 
way—but you can't 


—you can’t tell 
him! He’ll tell the 
story all over Lon- 
don. And it won't 
stop there. They'll 
know it in New 
York. It will ruin 
me, for good and 
all. [ am sorry. 


I'll never do. it 
again. 

Lapy HeLen: Is 
that all? Have you 
never heard of fair 
play? Well, turn 
about is fair play. 
It's my husband's 
turn now. 

THAYER (threat- 
ening): You don’t 


dare. You said to- 
night that if he 
kicked me out of 
this house, you'd 
go out of it, too, 
forever. Very 


well. I say that if 
he kicks me _ out, 
you will go out of 
it, too, forever 
You don't get what I’m driving at, do you? 
I mean that I’ve got letters of yours—I've 
got them right here. If you tell on me, I'll 
tell on you. If you’re so damned keen on 
playing fair with your brute of a husband 


—lI'll play fair with him, too! (Harry 
CHARTERIS reénters. Lapy HELEN turns to 
him.) 

Lapy Heten: Open that door, will you, 


Harry—and ask Sir Bruce and the others 
to come immediately? (HArRryY ushers them 
in.) I’ve something to tell you—all of you. 
About Mr. Thayer. You were right, 
And I was quite, quite wrong. He 
curtain falls.) 

Sir Bruce puts the worst possible 
interpretation upon the romantic, ten- 
der letters his wife has written to 
Thayer. 


3ruce. 


( 7 he 





Lady Helen is cast off, and 
forced to live as best she may. Two 














years later this daughter of an earl 
has come a long way from the arms of 
the queen who was her godmother. She 
is in New York, living in attempted 
gayety, paying her bills with her fast- 
disappearing jewels, and 
with a colorful, rather 
crowd of bohemians. 


associating 
questionable 
She has indeed 
become déclassée. 

The curtain rises upon the lounge 
of a fashionable hetel at tea time. At 
a table in the foreground are seated 
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forgive an Englishwoman for making, in a 
strange country, a sneer of her class, a joke 
of her rank, and a miserable adventure of 
her life. (Lavy HELEN enters. She is ex- 
pecting guests for tea, and is looking espe- 
cially radiant. With amazement she recog- 
nises her former English friends. As she 
approaches them, her voice and smile are 
both gay and tender.) 
Lapy Heten: Harry! 
derful—all of 


And—it’s too won- 
Charlotte—Edith ! 
One never knows how much one 
(Breaking off abruptly) 
How 


you! 
Bless you! 
England 
This is like home, isn’t it? 


loves 





does it 





Sir Emmett Wilder- 
ing, the new British 
Ambassador, Lady 


Wildering, Charlotte 
Ashley, who is  star- 
ring in a Broadway 
and 
Charteris. 


play, Harry 


LADY WILDERING: 
She’s written to 
any of us since she came 
to America. She doesn't 
want to see us. 


never 


Harry: If she doc sn't, 
it will be very simple 
not to intrude upon her, 
since we don’t know 
where she _ lives But 
Helen’s an Englishwom- 
an, and our own kind, 


and although she’s done 
every damnable — thing 
that a woman can do to 
cut herself adrift from 
us, there’s nothing, noth- 
ing in the world that I 
wouldn’t do for her, if it 
could do any good. 





Sirk EmMm™MeETT: But 
nothing can do any good. 
It’s just because she is 
an Englishwoman and 


our own kind that we 
must be stern with our- 
selves about her. She 


had a great name, great 
traditions, great gifts, 
great charm; and_ in 
God’s name what has she 
done with them? For 
her personal misfortunes 
one is sorry, sorry be- 
yond all words; but, as 
an Englishman, I cannot 








Lapy HELEN: Harry, I’ve a very great affection for you. But—if I 
were your mother, I wouldn’t let you marry me. 
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happen that -we are all really here? Of 
course—(to CHARLOTTE)—you're easily ex- 
plained. I’m so glad your play is a suc- 
cess. I’ve been to see you five times How 
are the children? They're at home, | sup- 
pose? And so grown up that [ wouldn't 
know them any more—the darlings! 

CuHartotte: Yes, I must show you their 
pictures. Will you come and dine with me 
soon? 

Lapy HeLten: Yes, rather! (Turning to 
Lapy WILcpERING) I read that they were 


sending Emmett over It was about time 
Isn't it a pity that England hasn’t enough 
Emmett Wilderings to go around? Sh ‘ 
send him only one place at a time. (To 


Sir Emmett) I’ve read your books as they've 
come out, and all your speeches. But I think 
you're wrong about our policy in the East 
We ought to—— (Stops suddenly with a 
laugh.) No, I haven't the courage to argu 
with you any more about anything. I haven’t 
even seen England for two years. I don't 
know what we ought to do; only certain 
things have looked very mysterious from a 
distance. Then there’s the labor question; 
and there is, always was, and always will be, 
Ireland. I worry a lot about Ireland 

Sm Emmett: Shall we have a long talk 
and thresh it all out? 

Lapy Heten: Yes, rather! But now I 
must be going. It’s heen enough for one 
time—secing you even for a few minutes. I 
can’t tell you how I—how'l! loved it. (To 
Lapy WILpERING) You haven't told me about 
the dogs yet, but you must. I still have 
Plato. You gave him to me when he was a 
puppy, do you remember? Ho will want to 
know all about his relatives at home, of 
course. Plato and I have held long con- 
versations about you, quite often. (Turning 
to Harry) I haven't tried to tell you, and I 
didn't try to write, how sorry I was to hear 
of your uncle's death. It was a great pity. 
He wasn’t old or tired or unhappy 

Harry: Yes, it was a great pity. He loved 
life to the very end 

Lapy Heren: I know. Englishmen are 
like that. They love life more and value it 
less than any other people in the world 

Rudolph Solomon, the distinguished 
financier and art collector, who is 
among Lady Helen’s guests for tea, 
tarries after the others have gone. 

Sotomon: You're very childlike, Lady 
Helen 

Lapy HeLen: Is that why you are looking 
at me so sternly? Are you thinking that 
I've got my frock very soiled? 
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Sotomon: I’m thinking that you’ve run 
very hard, and played very recklessly. 
Lapy Heten: So I have. It's sometimes 
very difficult to realize that this is a serious 
world—and that life is something more 
than a hilltop in the sun, with an adventure 
lurking in every flower. There are so many 
things to make one smile; and the older one 
grows, and the more one ts alone, the olft- 
cner one smiles to oneself. I don’t say that 
they are always happy smiles—but just the 
fact of being alive is rather gay 
“lor to admire and for to sce, 
For to behold the world so wid —"” 
Only an Englishman could have written tha 
Did you ever meet Kipling, by the way? 


He used to dine with us—— (She breaks 
harply.) 

SoLoMON: Go on. 

Lapy Heten: There’s nothing more—I 
was just rambling. Have I bored you? (//e 
looks at her without answering.) Now, 


what are you thinking of, my friend? 

SoLomon: I was thinking of a shooting 
tar, Lady Helen—a star that I saw ones 
fall from the sky into that dark garden of 
water that lies between New York and th 
outer ocean. I was a newsboy, and I had 
sold all my papers. I was lying on th 
grass in Battery Park because it was bett 
than going to the place I called home. | 
was half asleep when I saw the lightning 
of the shooting star. (He pauses. The 
is an instant’s silence.) When the grass 
of Battery Park was my bed, an earl, to me, 
was as legendary as the Santa Claus that 
drove his reindeers down the chimneys of 
fortunate children at Christmas time. An 
earl’s daughter as remote as the farthest 
star in the darkness of the night. Yet her« 
we are, Lady Helen, you and I. 

Lapy HeLen: Yes, here we are—you and 
| It's power that you really wanted—and 
have got, isn’t it? 

Sotomon: Power—and the flavor of lif 
at its rarest, and to know that there is one 
thing more [ must have. You. I want you 
(Quietly) We might go very far together— 
you and I 

Lapy Heten: And I’m not likely to go 
very far alone, I suppose? 

Soromon: I don’t know. I can’t say. 
You're quite wonderful now, Lady Helen, 
but there’s “To-morrow and To-morrow and 
To-morrow Fe 

Lapy Heten: I know. And there’s old 
age around the curve—and just one more 
pearl. (She looks at the ring on her finger 
and laughs a little, uneasily.) 

Sotomon: And no one knows how much 

















farther each of us has to go, Lady 
Helen 

Lavy HeLen: But it’s a part of 
the adventure to keep one’s cour- 
age and not to care too greatly 
how the wheel of fortune turns, 
for we must all go from the 
game empty-handed at last. And 
if we've played fairly I don’t be- 
lieve that we will mind, really, 
when the moment comes to blow 
out our candles and sleep. 

SoLoMON: You mean - 

Lapy Heten: I mean, my 
friend, that I am going to refuse 
your offer and all that it might 
lead to. And I really like you 
very much. And it's a tempta- 
tion, too, to think of the sheer 
decency of having enough money 
whims—which 
seem so much more important, 
somchow, than one’s needs. But 
it isn’t quite cricket, according to 
my topsy-turvy ethics, to take 
away a woman’s lover—though | 
suppose 1 wouldn't hesitate if you 
were her husband. Alice Vance 
loves you; and there’s something 
about love—true love—that’s very 
touching to me—something at 
which even I cannot smile. 

SoLomon: You must have been 
very much in love once. 

Lapy HenLen (quietly): I was. 

Solomon: And you must have 
been very much hurt. 

Lapy Heten: I was. 

SOLOMON : And 
happened ? 

Lapy Heten: I ran very hard, 
and played very recklessly, and 
fell down and soiled my frock 
and cut my hands, and cried a 
little and laughed a little. That's 
all 


again for one’s 


then—what 


SoLtoMoN: Didn’t he care for 
yous 

Lavy Heten: Not the least bit 
in the world. 


Solomon: And that was 
why—— 

Lapy HeLren: Oh, no; that wasn’t why I 
ran hard—and played recklessly I knew 


from the very beginning that he didn't care 
for me—at least that it was nothing to what 
I felt for him. I was married, you see. I 
had made up my mind never to see him any 
more—just to be an influence, if I could, 
for good in his life. 

Sotomon: Don’t tell me any more, if you 
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Lapy HELEN: Don’t bother to explain, my friend. It might 


be awkward; and it isn’t necessary. 


don’t want to, but I—— What happened? 
(He lays his hand on hers a moment.) 

Lapy Heten: He cheated at cards. I 
couldn't bear that. 

Sotomon: I understand. 
of course. 

Lavy Herten: It should have. But it 
didn’t. That’s all. 

Sotomon: How long ago did this hap- 
pen? 


That ended it, 
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Lapy Heten: So long 
ago that it’s not real 
now. I’ve often won- 
dered why it was that | 
—of all women—should 
have cared for him—of 
all men. Long ago I 
stopped trying to ex- 
plain to myself. Now— 
it never really happened. 
Only I could never kill 
something in another 
woman's heart that 
might be as beautiful as 
the thing that life killed 
in mine. Let’s talk of 
something else. 


\ week later, the 
Wilderings, Charlotte 
Ashley, Harry Char- 
teris, Alice Vance, 
Lady Helen, and oth- 
ers are dining with 
Rudolph Solomon in 
his magnificent new 
home. 


LADY HELEN: I'm 
racing Charlotte about 
the house on a very im- 
pressionistic tour of in- 
spection. (To ALIcE) 
I'm so glad you've come. 
You're going to. sing? 
There’s one thing, Char- 
lotte, | must show you 
at once. (Goes to the 
door of the music 
room). Look at it from 
he Ts. 

CHARLOTTE: Oh, the 
Gainsborough! How 
amazing ! 

SoLomMon: Have you 
ever seen the picture be- 
fore, Lady Helen? It's 
from the Marquis of 
Kingston’s collection. 


Lapy HELEN: Well, 


rather! It's my great 
great-grandmother. My 
father sold it. It was 


one of the last to go. 
I'm always meeting my 





relatives on other peo- But Lady Helen does not wait. She leaves the room by one door as 
ple’s walls, and some- 
times I have to be intro- 
duced to them—if they were sold before Duchess of Ctaffordshire. She was our 
my day, I mean. 3ut not to Georgina, greatest favorite, and we kept her as long 


Thayer enters by another. 
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as we could possibly afford her. Go in and 
take a look at the tapestries, Charlotte. I 
maintain that they are not good. 

Sotomon: Lady Helen and I have had a 
controversy about those tapestries. It may 
be that she is right. (CuHarLotTe follows 
him inte the music room.) 

ALIce (turning to Lapy HeLen): It seems 
to me that you know something about every- 
thing in the world. 

Lapy Herten: Oh, no! Englishwomen 
aren't educated, you know. Our _ brothers 
are, but we aren’t. My father used to say 
that my education cost him less than his 
oysters. I don’t believe that | was ever 
educated three hundred pounds’ worth in my 
life 

\LicE: Yet you know everything. 

Lapy Heten: Don't let me dazzle you, 
my child. I’m a very ignorant woman, as 
you'll find out in good time if you see me 
otten, 

Anice: I'll probably keep my _ illusions 
ihout you then—for I’m to sail next week. 
I'm going to Paris. 

Lapy Heten: But isn’t that a very stupid 
thing for you to do—to leave New York 
when you're such a success? 

ALice (coolly): Singing every night is 
hurting my voic« 1 want something mo 
than a musical-comedy career. I'm restless 
here. So I’m going back to my teacher in 
Paris, and the next time I’m a success | hope 
it will be as Mimi or Butterfly. (Lavy 
Heren looks at her searchingly.  Axici 
miles steadily.) 

A little later, Charlotte and Harry 
divulge their plans to take Lady Helen 
home to England with them for the 
summer. She is deeply touched. 

Lapy Heren (alone with Harry): You 
and Charlotte don’t really want me to go 
home with you? I'd love it—but—— 

Harry: We do want you—if you want to 
come. Oh, Helen (He covers his face 
with his hands.) 

Lapy Hreren: What is it? Tell me, my 
dear 

Harry (hopelessly): You know I've al- 
ways loved you. But I’m not a magnificent 
person—and magnificence is in your blood. 
I've never had anything to offer you. I’ve 
little now—I can’t really afford you. Only 
—I can't bear to see you drift like this 
You're like a lost child in an uncaring crowd. 
You think it’s fun—being lost in a crowd 
But after a while night will come, and you'll 
get tired, and maybe frightened. If only you 
were safe! Not driiting—not wandering— 
not lost! 
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Lapy HELEN (quietly) : Don't bother about 
me. I'm very clever at taking care of my 
self 

Harry: That isn’t true. I know of all 
sorts of things you’ve done that prove you 
know nothing about taking care of your 
seli. 1 happen to know that you sold som« 
pearls in London for a few thousand pound: 
or so when they were worth ten times a 
much. What you'll do when your jewels are 
all gone—— 

Lapy HeLen (interrupting with a smile): 
Let us hope that I'll buy others. 

Harry (rising): Very well. Let us hops 
that you'll buy others—but if it happens tha 
you don’t—after your last 
and if you're tired, or frightened—remembe: 
that I've enough for a cottage in the coun 
try, and come home and marry me, if you 
like. I’m sorry that I cannot offer you 
myself and all my worldly possessions with 
more of a fine flourish, but— 

Lapy Heten: Oh, I couldn't, my dear! 
I could never litter your life with th 
broken-up fragments of my own—not even 


pearl is gone- 


if I drifted forever. Harry, I’ve a very 
great affection for you But—it | wer 
your mother, I wouldn't let you marry mi 
I wouldn't have let you do it even when 
I was a girl and you a very romantic boy, 
and there were no other reasons than my 
extravagancies and my recklessness. Som«¢ 
men could afford my extravagancies, and 
cope with my _ recklessness, perhaps. | 
thought Bruce was one of them. But not 
you, my dear—— 

Harry: If Rudoiph Solomon is one ot 
them—then in God's name, marry him! 
Sut don’t drift. 

After Harry has gone, Rudolph Sol- 
omon returns to Lady Helen and 
presses his suit, telling her that her 
reason for refusing him no longer ex- 
ists—that Alice Vance, of her own ac- 
cord, is leaving him. 

Sotomon: I have thought of you, and 
only you, for months. 1 know you very 
well—hbetter than any one in the world knows 
you. You fascinated me from the moment 
I met you three years ago, in London— 
when you used to let me invite you to 
luncheon sometimes—and nearly always for 
got to come—or, when you came, forgot my 
name. 

Lavy Heren: I have always been stupid 
about names. 

Sotomon (gravely): Particularly your 
own, Oh, I know that if it were not so, 
you would still be i 
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reetting mine. But 
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right thing, but I—I don’t dare think 


of what | did to you. 





PHAYER: I’ve come back a man! 
if mine ¥ yours, would you be as care- 
le been of your own? 
\\ I want to ask you 
t I'm very proud of my 
ni may seem a little silly 
to one whose ancestors have written them 
selves down, generation after generation, 


in the history of 
of it \nd it 
keeping 


England. But I am proud 
hurts me to give it into the 
one who has already been so 


careless about her own. What are you, any- 
way, Helen? A mother who never had a 
child? An artist without a talent? A cour- 
tesan born to the purple? What are you? 

Lapy HeLen (simply): It doesn’t mat- 
ter 

Sotomon: But it does matter! I love you 
You belong here—in my house. I didn't 


know that I loved you until a week ago when 
| looked into your heart, and found another 
love there—the thing that cut you adrift, | 
suppose, and sent you all soiled and broken 
to me. 

Lapy HeELen (gently): 
love that cut me adrift 
pened, it wasn’t that. 
one Ol 


No—it was not 
Whatever has hap- 
My life has been just 


those mistakes that sometimes hap 


pen, from the very beginning. 
sponsible- except myself. But 
me—— 


No one is re 
don’t marr) 
Sotomon: Hush! I want to see you moy 
ing through these rooms, every day of m) 
liie—— (He breaks off suddenly.) Who 
was the man—the one you cared for? 

Lapy Hreten: His name would mean noth- 
ing. 


SoLOMON: 


now! 


Do you—do you—ever see hit 
Lapy Heren: No. I don't 
he is. I have never heard 
the night he cheated at cards He went 
hating me. I shall never see him again. 
Sotomon: All the same, he is the 
that walks in your heart. How do | 
how do know—what you 
him again? 


know wher« 
from him sine 


ghost 
know 
you would do 
if you ever saw 

Lapy Heten: Rudolph, it was such a 
brief love—it died so soon—that it was like 
a child of Never-never Land. Sometimes its 
ghost has walked in my heart, but perhaps 


that has been because my heart was such 
an empty house 
SoLomon: Do you care for me? Will you 


marry me? 














Lavy Heten: I—I like you. I’ve great 
respect for you. What I might come to feel 
for you I don’t know. I can see how life 
with you would be very easy—very easy 
and beautiful. And you know that—if you 
want to marry me—I should be mad if | 
refused. 


SoLomon (taking a string of pearls from 
his pocket): You have been selling these, 
one*by one. Put them on. (She bends her 
neck while he fastens the pearls’) 

Lapy HEten (in a low voice): Thanks. 

Sotomon (holding her by the shoulders): 
You will be good, won’t you? You're so 
reckless—like aswind. But you will take care, 
won't, you? And let all the old, mistrable 
gossip die? 

Lavy Hexen: I'll take care. I promise. 
I'll be good. I'll besquite a reformed charac- 
ter, Rudolph, if you talk to me like that. 

She leaves him: then, and other guests 
come and go. Suddenly Thayer is an- 
nounced. He has been in Africa and 
has made his fortune. Solomon. greets 
him warmly and, although late for din- 
ner, leads him to the dining’ roqm, tell- 
ing him on the way that he will know 
at least one of the evening’s guests— 
Lady Helen Haden, who is soon to be- 
come his wife. 

Still another unexpected guest ar- 
rives—Mrs. Leslie, who craves financial 
advice from Solomon. She rudely re- 
fuses to speak to Lady Helen, who has 
entered the room, and Solomon informs 
her that she is insulting his future wife. 
Then Harry Charteris insists that Mrs. 
Leslie must apologize to Lady Helen, 
and recalls the fact that she once 
cheated at cards. Mrs. Leslie, much 
frightened, obeys, but at the same: time 
lays the whole blame for that incident 
on “Lady. Helen’s friend, Ned Thayer!” 

Solomon knows then who the man is 
that Lady Helen once loved—still loves, 
he feels sure. And Thayer is in the 
house. He knows there is only one 
thing for him to do. 

SoLtomon (with difficulty): Lady Helen— 
I am going to say something which may 
seem strange to you. I think it would be 
a mistake for us to go through with this 
marriage. You don’t understand—but you 
will in a moment. There is some one else 
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who can explain better than I. Wait here 
— (He goes toward the door of the din- 
ing room.) 

Lapy Heten: Don’t bother to explain, my 
friend. It might be awkward; and it isn’t 
necessary. J can imagine so many more 
reasons than any one could possibly tell me. 
Good night. ‘I shall never be sorry for those 
few intimate moments when I felt that I 
knew a remarkable person very well indeed, 
and when I had the very novel sensation of 
being safe and at peace. 

SoLomon (haltingly): I want you to know 
that this—was very difficult for me. Wait 
here. (He goes*out quickly.) 

But Lady Helen:does.not wait. Over- 
come with sudden weariness, cast off, 
as she thinks, by the *marn who had 
asked her to: marry him, bitter and pen- 
niless, she walks qut of the room: by: one 
door as Thayer enters by another. 

There ‘is am accident. Lady Helen, 
as she crosses the street, is struck by 
a passing motor. Unconscious, she is 
carried back into the house. A sort of 
paralysis falls on the guests—a pre- 
monition that this is the end for the 
last of the Varvicks. 

Lapy HELEN (opening her eyes): Let me 
sit up. I’m sorry. I oughtn’t to have dashed 
in front of that taxi like that. It didn’t like 
it. (Her voice. weakens. In an agony of 
pain she faints. When her eyes open again, 
she sees CuartotTe hovering over her) 
Don’t worry about me. I hope it’s the end. 
It ought to be, at any rate—it would be such 
a regular Varvick ending. One ought to 
have something in common with one’s fam- 
ily—even if it’s only one’s death. Draw 
that curtain a little wider, Charlotte dear, :o 
that I see my great great-grandmother there 
—across the river (Smiling at Soto- 
mon) It’s very considerate of you to have 
invited Georgina, Duchess of Staffordshire, 
to meet me to-night—— (Epwarp THaAyrr 
comes forward, trembling. Slowly she rec- 
ognizes him.) It's—Ned! (He flings him- 
self down. beside her, covering his face with 
his hands.) 

TuHayer: Helen! 

Lapy Heten: Ned—I don’t understand. 
Is it a dream, my dear? It must be a dream. 

Sotomon: You are not dreaming. He has 
come back—a man! 

TuHayer (lifting his face): Yes—I've 
come back—a man. I’ve wanted to thank 
you a million times. I went to South Africa 
—but it doesn’t matter where I went or what 
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I did. The only thing that matters is that 
you saved me. I’ve worked. I’ve been hon- 
est. I’ve made good—and I don’t know what 
I would have been except for you. And I’ve 
been in torture whenever I’ve thought of you 
—and remembered what I’d done. I’ve heard 
of you now and then, and I came back to 
find you, and ask you if you’d forgive me 
—and marry me—and go back with me. I 
thought it was the only decent thing I could 
do. You were right—when you said there’d 
be other springtimes, and maybe one girl 
for all of them. I’ve found her now. I 
thought I hated all women for a while. Then 
I began to think how decent you'd been to 
me—even though you seemed so cruel that 
night. And before long you got sort of 
holy to me—like a sister or a good angel. 
Then I met the girl. You remember what 
you said about hoping that she and I would 
be very happy together and very sad apart 
as long as we lived. That’s just how it is 
with us. But we'd made up our mind that 
we ought to be sad if—if some of the things 
we'd heard were true—and you needed me. 
If I hadn't found you were going to marry 
Rudolph Solomon, you'd never have known 
about her. (Lapy HEten faints again.) 


Lavy HE en (her eyelids fluttering open) : 
Ned—what were you telling me? I got lost. 
You came to find me, dear, and what else? 
I didn’t seem to hear the rest. It’s too won- 
derful—— 

THAYER: I said that I’d come to ask you 
to be my wife. 

SoLoMON (soothingly): It’s all right. 

Lapy Heiten: Rudolph—I see how life 
with you would have been very easy and 
very beautiful. I did, really. I was quite 
disappointed when you threw me over to- 
night. I didnt know it was because Ned 
had come back. And Ned—hold my hand 
—we’re drifting out on the tide, together. 
Rather jolly, isn’t it? (A convulsion sud- 
denly shakes her. She clings to THAYER.) 
Just you—and my young*great—great-grand- 
mother, in her big hat—there—across the 
river—and the gay music! Everything else 


—is—going. It’s like the theater—when 
they turn out the lights—before the curtain 


rises—on the next act-—— (Her head falls 

forward. She does not speak again.) 
SoLomon (quietly): She was a queen with- 

out a kingdom. Tell them to stop the music 


now. 


CuRTAIN. 





A ROSE—A K 


ORN, and the lily’s cup of pearl 
Spills all its sparkling dew, 
While, passion-steeped, a rosebud opes 

To breathe my love for you. 


Noon, with the Sun God bending low 
The violet’s heart to woo— 
A songbird’s trill in a garden fair— 


A rose—a kiss 





and you! 


Dusk, and a scarlet poppy gleam, 
Where morn’s pale lily grew, 

And in the gloaming, silver-kissed, 
Love’s rose waits for you. 


Night, with the moon serenely fair, 
And star breaks peeping, too— 
A songbird’s trill in a garden sweet— 


A rose 





a kiss—and you! 


A rose—a kiss—and you! 
AcNes LocKHART HUGHES. 
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This is the story of a Chinaman in America, with the moral philosophy of 
an older civilization; the story of a woman who believed that East and West 
could meet, that the Oriental mind could be turned from its groove of 


centuries into the broader path of Occidental ways. 


It is the story of a 


maidservant with the petty vices of her kind; and it is the story of a fan. 


ANG WAN was a cook to gladden 
one’s heart. For three years he 
served in the family of Mr. and 

Mrs, Alden, and there was never a 
shadow upon the brightness of his con- 
duct. Honest and scrupulous to an 
amazing degree, faithful to the inter- 
ests of his employers, and attached, 
doglike, to little five-year-old Peter, he 
was a model of his kind; and Mrs. 
Alden used him as an example when 
putting forward one of her pet theories 
that the Chinese can become American- 
ized both in habit and mentality, Kip- 
ling and sociologists to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 


“Look at Tang Wan,” she would say 
with her earnest, pretty voice, that had 
a childlike quality that carried far more 
force than her arguments. “He is a 
real American. He has cut off his queue, 
he goes to Sunday school with Peter, 
and I’m positive he’s a Christian.” 

Once a noted sociologist and writer, 
a man who had lived many years in the 
Far East, expressed a contrary opinion. 

“Your Tang Wan may be an excep- 
tion,” Sidney Brand had said to her, 
“but I doubt it. The Oriental and Oc- 
cidental minds are as far apart as the 
poles, and only centuries of intercom- 
munication can bring them together. 
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The Chinaman has brought his ideas 
from a past that was old when our civi- 
lization was but beginning. He regards 
our ideas with Oriental aloofness. He 
does not seek to change them and, in- 
deed, appears to adapt them. But the 
adaptation is only skin-deep. Under- 
neath the veneer of modernism there is 
his age-old soul, steeped in. the tradition 
of centuries. We seldom even glimpse 
it, and, glimpsing it, we cannot com- 
prehend it.” 

Mrs, Alden had remarked to her hus- 
band after this conversation that Mr. 
Brand was doubtless a very bright man, 
but that he certainly did not understand 
character—Chinese character, at least. 
She said so earnestly and with childlike 
emphasis; and as she watched Tang 
Wan move about the kitchen with a soft 
little ‘‘slup-slup” of loose slippers, his 
deft, lemon-colored fingers busy at the 
work of preparing the evening meal, 
she was more than sure that she was 
right. 

“Tang,” she said suddenly, as she 
drew some snowy linen out of the linen 
drawer—it was her custom to set the ta- 
ble herself—‘‘you are a Christian, 
aren't you?” 

“Yeah,” he said. “Suah—me Clis- 
tian—me take li’l boy Peter evely Sun- 
day him chu’ch—me stay, too. Me 
plenty good Clistian !” 

In spite of Tang Wan’s pigeon Eng- 
lish, Mrs. Alden never made the mis- 
take of replying to him in like manner. 
She was a woman of rare tact, and felt 
rightly that Tang Wan would resent it. 

“And are you a good American, too?” 
she pursued. “Do you think like 
Americans ?” 

Tang Wan lifted the lid of a kettle 
and smiled through the rising steam like 
a genie out of the “Arabian Nights.” 

“Suah—me plenty good Amelican,” 
he assured her. “Been heah thlee, foah, 
five yeah—good Amelican.” 

“There!” said Mrs. Alden 


trium- 
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phantly to her husband, in telling him 
of it. “I knew that man was wrong!” 

Her opinion was heightened even 
more when Tang Wan brought to her 
a brooch set_with emeralds which she 
had mislaid some weeks before and 
given up for lost. Tang Wan had found 
it glittering in a pile of waste paper 
which was to be burned in the back 
yard;,and though he might easily have 
sold it to his own advantage, he did 
nothing of the kind, and returned it to 
her. Mrs. Alden told her husband with 
as much pleasure as she had received it. 
Nor was this an unusual occurrence; 
for Tang Wan had shown himself too 
honest to steal even a penny. He was 
in full charge of the kitchen and might 
have grafted pettily, had he chosen, but 
he did not. He haggled with the butcher 
and the grocer, beating down the vege- 
table man’s prices by sheer ability to 
talk the longest, and so reduced house- 
hold expenses to a minimum. It was 
certainly true that Tang Wan was a 
model servant. 

He had a family in China of whom 
he told Mrs. Alden. A man-child, who 
would be ten years old the next Chinese 
New Year, a baby girl, whose name was 
Gim Koon, and lastly, a wife. The wife 
and the girl baby counted for little, of 
course, but Tang Wan was saving what 
was left of his wages, after he sent off 
a monthly amount to China, to return 
some day and see his eldest born, for 
whom he had ambitions that he should 
not forever remain in the coolie class, 
his ideas along this line having been 
acquired by rubbing up against Ameri- 
can democracy. 

About this time a disturbing element 
entered into the peaceful Alden house- 
hold, introduced by Mrs. Alden her- 
self, who was, of course, quite uncon- 
scious of the friction. 

Norah Murphy was of Irish parent- 
age and had a sort of rugged peasant 
beauty. Her wrists and ankles were 
large and her figure was inclined to 












heaviness; but her eyes were blue and 
fringed with black lashes, and her dark 
hair made heavy coils around her head. 

Mrs. Alden was expecting shortly an 
addition to the family, and had hired 
Norah from an employment agency as 
a housemaid, 

Norah Murphy and Tang Wan were 
natural enemies from the first moment 
of meeting. She sneered at him openly 
and apostrophized him as “that dirty, 
yellow heathen!” And Tang Wan, 
though he did not express himself in 
words, looked at her out of the corners 
of his slanted, inscrutable eyes, and 
while enduring her insults with appar- 
ent equanimity, never missed an oppor- 
tunity to annoy or make her uncom- 
fortable. If she left anything in the 
refrigerator to be eaten after supper, 
he threw it out. If her young man, 
the grocer’s clerk, called for her at the 
kitchen door, Tang Wan failed to un- 
derstand his inquiries for Norah, and 
let him wait on the steps an interminable 
length of time until the girl discovered 
him there. In many another subtle way 
did the placid, slant-eyed Oriental 
weigh down the scales of insult and 
injury on Norah’s side of the balance. 
His annoyances were so cleverly ar- 
ranged that Norah herself could not put 
her fingers upon them, but for this rea- 
son they enraged her the more, and she 
took refuge in flinging coarse and still 
coarser gibes at him and his nationality, 
in which the eating of rats, drowning 
of girl babies, and worshiping 
heathen idols formed a background for 
still more lurid personal remarks. 

But even with this enmity, born of 
different races and standards, peace 
might have reigned in the Alden house- 
hold had it not been for Norah Mur- 
phy’s inability to keep her hands off 
things that did not belong to her. She 
possessed a happy-go-lucky sense of 
ownership that quite disregarded the 
fact that though Mrs. Alden had for- 
gotten a pair of white kid gloves re- 
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had thrown them carelessly upon the 
shelf of her wardrobe closet, they were 
not hers—Norah’s—to take. She ar- 
gued to herself—if, indeed, she stopped 
to think of it at all—that Mrs. Alden 
did not want the gloves any longer, else 
she would have put them in the drawer 
where they belonged, and so she took 
them for her own use on Sunday after- 
noons when she went out driving with 
her young man in his Ford. 

That Mrs. Alden knew of Norah’s 
weakness is certain, but the pilferings 
were small, and she was a valuable 
servant, strong and willing and good- 
natured—excepting with Tang Wan. 

However, Mrs. Alden’s patience gave 
out when, one evening, preparing to go 
to the theater—it would be her last 
pleasure jaunt for some time, she laugh- 
ingly told.her husband—she discovered 
that her favorite fan, a dainty thing of 
ivory and lace, was missing. True, one 
of the ivory sticks had been broken, 
and she, thinking to have it mended, 
had placed it on the shelf of her ward- 
robe closet, but, wishing to carry it, she 
decided that a bow of ribbon would 
hide the broken part. When she looked 
for it, it was gone. Nora Murphy, 
questioned, stoutly maintained her ig- 
norance, asserted that she had not seen 
the fan, had not touched it, and grew 
first defiant, then tearful at the idea of 
even being suspected of purloining it. 

Neither Mrs. Alden nor Norah Mur- 
phy knew, as they argued, that outside 
the door of Mrs. Alden’s bedroom, 
Tang Wan listened, immovable in the 
shadows. While his vocabulary was 
not equal to everything that was said, 
he understood enough. He understood 
that Missy Alden, who to him was the 
first lady of the land, sorrowed be- 
cause of a stolen fan. That Norah 
had taken it he did not for an instant 
doubt. The Oriental method of justice 
is based on the premise that a suspect is 
guilty until he proves himself otherwise. 


cently returned from the cleaners, and 
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Norah Murphy and Tang Wan were natural enemies from the first moment of their meeting. She 
sneered at him openly, and apostrophized him as “that dirty, yellow heathen!” 


When he slipped up to his own room, 
his slanted eyes were narrowed to mere 
slits, but otherwise his face was as ex- 
pressionless as ever. 

Inside the room, Norah's tears had 
become angry ones. 

“All right then,” she was saying in 
the overloud tone of one who is in 
the wrong, yet seeks to establish inno- 
cence by being the aggressor, “if you 
think it’s dishonest that I am, I'll be 
leaving you to-morrow. I'll not stay in 
a place where I’m suspected of being a 
thief! Why should I work, anyway? 
Isn’t there my young man, beggin’ me 
every day of the world to give up 
slavin’ for ungrateful people and marry 
him? And that’s what I’m goin’ to do, 
indeed it is! To-morrow you'll not have 
me with you to insult and call a thief 


you'll not, indeed! I'll be married 
and off on a honeymoon, and you can 
get along with your dirty heathen chink 
if you can!” 

The “dirty heathen chink” was at 
that very moment in his little attic room, 
the door of which he kept tightly 
locked during the day and in which no 
one ever intruded. His lemon-colored 
fingers were busily clicking the little 
brown buttons of a Chinese counting 
machine. He was turning over in his 
mind whether he could save enough out 
of his wages, when the monthly allow- 
ance was sent off to China, to buy a 
certain fan that was in the store of his 
friend, Hong Quai, the merchant, 
whose Oriental Bazaar in the front 
was merely a blind, and the means of 
entrance to a lottery room behind, and 
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an upstairs den of illicit and expensive 
pleasure. The fan was a wondrous 
thing of gold and jade, with the thinnest 
of silk painted in marvelous colors, and 
it was edged with heavy gold leaf. Such 
a gift would be worthy to be put into 
the lily-white hands of Missy Alden; 
and such a noble fan, wrought by the 
hands of a skilled workman, would no 
doubt heal the sorrow in her heart for 
the loss of the other. She had lost a 
fan and she sorrowed. Could not he, 
Tang Wan, replace it? 

He put the counting machine back 
on the shelf. There was not enough 
money—there could not be enough. It 
would take all of his wages for several 
months to come, and that could not be, 
for there was a man-child in China 
whose future depended upon that 
monthly letter from America. No, it 
could not be. 

Then Tang Wan took up the small 
sheaf of lottery tickets printed on 
squares of thin rice paper, all topped 
with crude representations of overflow- 
ing bags of gold and marked both in 
Chinese and English with the magic 
words, “Grand Prize—$10,000.” There 
were many of these, and Tang Wan 
fingered them over and over, looking at 
the brush marks over the numbers, com- 
paring his tickets with copies of those 
that had drawn large amounts of 
money. After a little while, he rose 
and lighted a joss stick before a squat 
little idol on an improvised altar, and 
burned a red prayer paper with gilt let- 
ters on it. 

Mrs. Alden, of course, did not know 
of the joss stick and the idol. Neither 
did she know of the lottery store behind 
Hong Quai’s Oriental Bazaar. Tang 
Wan proceeded on the strictly Oriental 
assumption that what one does not 
know will not hurt one. 

In Mrs. Alden’s bedroom, the argu- 
ment still raged. The question of the 
fan had resolved itself into something 
vastly more important. Norah must 
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not go like that; she surely would not 
leave her—especially just at this time; 
and not after she had promised to stay. 
The fan would not matter. She was 
welcome to it, Mrs. Alden said, or— 
hastily reconsidering—she would have 
been welcome to it if she had taken it, 
thinking it to be of no value. If her 
suspicions had been ungrounded, Norah 
must consider that she was quick of 
tongue—more so just now than ordi- 
narily—and wouldn’t she forgive and 
stay with her? 

Norah Murphy felt that the victory 
was gained, but she was in no mood to 
make any great concession. 

“Maybe I'll stay, and maybe I’ll not,” 
she said, pursing up her lips and toss- 
ing her head. “I don’t know that I owe 
any gratitude to any one that suspects 
me of beim’ dishonest. And I don’t 
see why I should keep sayin’ ‘no’ to a 
clean, hard-workin’ young man that’s 
always beggin’ me to say ‘yes.’ I don’t 
know what I'll do, at all. Ill make up 
my mind to-morrow, but I'll give you 
no promise to-night.” 

By this time Mrs. Alden was so upset 
that she had no heart for the theater 
and sobbed uncontrollably on her hus- 
band’s broad shoulder. He stroked her 
hair and told her he would change the 
tickets for next afternoon’s matinée. 

The next morning Norah maintained 
a sulky silence. Even a proffered bot- 
tle of perfume failed to soften her 
mood. Mr. Alden, disgusted by her at- 
titude, and fearirig a return attack of 
hysteria, carried Mrs. Alden off bodily 
to the matinée. When they returned, 
Norah Murphy was gone. 

Tang Wan, questioned by the tearful 
Mrs.. Alden, knew nothing of her or 
how she had gone. A machine had 
driven up to the door, the bell had rung, 
and Norah had answered it. He had 
not seen who had come in. His work 
in the kitchen had occupied him the 
whole afternoon. 

Norah’s room was found to be in pe- 
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culiar order. A hat and coat were 
gone, but not the best hat and coat 
which it would seem that she would 
have worn on a honeymoon trip, and 
very few of her effects were missing. 

Evidently, Mrs. Alden said to her 
husband bitterly, the marriage had been 
a hasty one and the arrangements for 
the wedding trip even more hurried. 
She cried when she said that if she had 
not made a fuss about the fan, Norah 
would have stayed with her until the 
new baby came. Her husband kissed 
her many times and won her away from 
grief by promising to invade the em- 
ployment agencies himself and bring 
home a veritable treasure of a house- 
maid to take Norah’s place. 

Only Tang Wan showed no surprise 
at the girl’s disappearance. That night, 
before he slipped down to the lottery 
behind the store of Hong Quai with his 
small sheath of rice-paper tickets, he 
lighted a joss stick and prayed for luck. 

The gods must have smiled upon 
Tang Wan that night, for when he re- 
turned to his tiny room in the attic, he 
was carrying a long, slender parcel, 
wrapped in brown paper; and in his 
leather wallet there was a large roll of 
bills. He was smiling as he unwrapped 
the package and disclosed a fan of 
shimmering silk and gold, with carved 
sticks of jade and a tassel of green 
and gold threads. 

But he did not give the fan to Missy 
Alden in the morning, as he had 
planned, for she was taken away to the 
hospital, and Tang Wan was left in 
charge of the disconsolate Peter, whose 
interest in the promised brother was 
dulled by the loneliness he felt for his 
mother. 

When Mr. Alden returned to the 
house that night, it was with a face 
very white, but with eyes that were 
shining. Tang Wan knew at once that 
all was well with Missy Alden, and 
when he was told that the child was a 
boy, his face relaxed from its usual 


placidity and he smiled broadly. That 
night, before going down to the lottery, 
he bowed thrice before the squat little 
image, and after he had placed the 
smoking joss sticks upright in the dish 
of sand, he took two black, polished 
gourd shells from the altar, clapped 
them together, and let them drop from 
his hands to the floor, where he saw by 
the way they had fallen that luck was 
to be with the new man-child. Then, 
filled with the sense of having been in- 
strumental in bringing good fortune to 
the child, he made his way to the lot- 
tery, where he bought several tickets, 
but wongno money. 

The next evening before dinner Mr. 
Alden entered the kitchen where Tang 
Wan was busily preparing the meal, and 
his face wore a puzzled frown. 

“Tang,” he said, “I have just learned 
that Norah did not elope, as we sup- 
posed.” 

Tang Wan looked blank. 

‘“Elope—get married!” Mr. Alden 
translated. This time Tang Wan nod- 
ded. “We thought she went away with 
the grocery boy,” he went on, speaking 
slowly while Tang Wan listened im- 
passively. ‘But the boy came here ask- 
ing for her; he has not seen her and 
wants to know where she is.” 

Tang Wan’s face expressed the 
slightest bit of surprise. 

“She no go get mallied?” he ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. Alden shook his head. 

“No, she didn’t.” 

Tang Wan shrugged his shoulders 
ever so slightly and shuffled over to the 
stove. 

“She velly funny ge’l,” he observed. 
“She get mad, she tell Miss Alden she 
go, and she go—maybe get other job.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Alden agreed, ‘“‘there’s no 
telling what she might do; but it looks 
very queer. We'll not tell Miss Alden 
about it when she comes home. She 
must not worry about anything.” 

And so it happened that when Mrs, 














"Alden came back from the hospital two 

weeks later, looking a little pale, but 
very happy, nothing was said to her of 
the developments in the disappearance 
of Norah Murphy. She was too happy 
to think of her at all. 

On the day that she came back from 
the hospital and was ensconced in’ a 
chaise longue piled with soft cushions, 
Tang Wan brought to her his gift in 
its brown paper wrappings. 

“A fan!” she cried delightedly, as she 
unfolded the exquisite thing which 
shimmered with gold on green like sun- 
light on deep, mysterious waters. ‘Why, 
Tang, it is beautiful! But you shouldn’t 
have bought it for me. It must have 
been very ” She decided that she 
would not remark upon the expense— 
after all, it was Tang’s affair. Instead, 
she thanked him prettily and lifted the 
eiderdown blanket that covered the tiny 
form of her second-born son so that 
Tang Wan could see him. 

“Velly fine boy!” he said, smiling 
broadly, and went back to the kitchen 
thinking of his own man-child in 
China. 

Of course, Mrs. Alden found out 
later that her ex-housemaid had not 
gone away to be married. The grocer’s 
boy, whose first pique had changed into 
alarm at the continued absence of any 
word from Norah, came to Mrs. Alden 
and insisted that the police be notified. 
She at once agreed, and a search re- 
sulted. Had Norah been any one of 
prominence, her mysterious disappear- 
ance might have become a sensation. 
But servant girls come and servant girls 
go, and who can keep track of their 
whims? Perhaps Norah had gone back 
to the old country; perhaps she had 
married some former suitor; perhaps— 
but all suppositions failed. 

Tang Wan told the police of hear- 
ing a machine drive up to the front 
door. He had thought it was the gro- 





cer’s boy in his Ford and had not gone 
outside of the kitchen. 


His story was 
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corroborated by a neighbor, who had 
also heard the machine go up the drive- 
way, and who had seen Tang working 
in the summer kitchen at the same time, 
making jelly. It would have been im- 
possible for any of the neighbors to 
have seen what took place after the car 
turned up the driveway, for there was 
a porte-cochére under which it would 
stop and which would effectively con- 
ceal any one who entered or came out 
of the house. The search proved un- 
availing, and the disappearance of 
Norah Murphy became another of those 
unsolved mysteries which honeycomb 
the annals of every large city. 

In the inquiries made, Mrs. Alden 
stanchly seconded Tang Wan’s testi- 
mony that he knew nothing of the dis- 
appearance of Norah Murphy. She 
vouched for his morals and character 
with convincing enthusiasm, and her 
story of Norah’s threat to leave seemed 
to indicate that the girl had gone away 
hurriedly yet deliberately, and that if 
any misfortune had happened to her, 
she had brought it upon herself. 

Then Tang Wan went back to China. 
He proudly showed the fat roll of bills 
in his wallet to Mrs. Alden. There was 
enough money, he explained, to permit 
him to go back to China and wear upon 
his cap the green button of the re- 
spected merchant class, which would 
mean that his son would belong no 
more to the coolie class. Sorry as she 
was to have him leave, she was un- 
selfish in her joy that his ambitions 
were at last to be realized. 

“But how have you saved all the 
money ?” she asked him. 

“Me? Oh, me win plize on ticket,” 
he answered readily. 

Mrs. Alden was genuinely shocked. 

“Oh, Tang,” she exclaimed, “you 
mean you have been gambling in a lot- 
tery? And is that how you got the 
money to buy the fan you gave me?” 

Tang Wan, sensing a reprimand, 
hunched his shoulders and _ listened 
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passively to the lecture that Mrs. Alden 
gave against gambling. When she had 
finished, Tang Wan said, “Yeah, Missy 
Alden,” and proceeded to pare the po- 
tatoes for dinner. 

“T feel queer about that fan,” she said 
to her husband that night, as she re- 
lated what Tang had told her. “It was 
a fan, you know, that really caused 
Norah’s disappearance, and now this 
one, that I thought was come by hon- 
estly, he won by gambling. I’d give it 
back to him if it weren’t for hurting 
his feelings.” 

Mr. Alden laughed and said that 
gambling at a lottery was no crime; 
that winning money in that way was no 
worse than winning it in a raffle at a 
church bazaar; and that if Tang Wan 
had been lucky enough to win some 
real money she should be the last to 
censure him. 

So Tang Wan went back to China 
and his man-child. Another cook was 
installed in his place in the Alden 
household. 

Years passed to the number of five, 
and Tang Wan had become only an 
idealized memory of a perfect cook and 
a model servant, and the name of Norah 
Murphy was even more remote. 

And then, one evening at a theater 
party, Mr. and Mrs. Alden met Sidney 
Brand, the sociologist and author who 
had argued with Mrs. Alden years be- 
fore. After recalling the circumstances 
of that meeting, she leaned over to him 
with a gay little air of penitence. 

“T owe you an apology,” she said in 
her delightful, childlike voice. “You 
told me a Chinaman could not become 
Americanized under the skin. I thought 
you were wrong, and said so. Do you 
remember ?”’ 

The sociologist did not, as a matter 
of fact, but he lied gracefully and said 
that he did. 

“You were right, after all,” she went 
on. “Our cook, Tang Wan, whom I 
held up to you as the living proof of my 





argument that evening, was after all the} 
Chinesiest kind of a Chinaman.” 

Sidney Brand smiled at her phrasing, 
and asked for details. 

“Can you imagine?” she went on, em- 
phasizing her words with little taps of 
the gorgeous gold-and-jade fan that she 
carried. “After he left, I found that 
his room was a perfect Oriental den. 
Why, he had made an altar where I 
found the btoken pieces of a little idol. 
I found dozens of old lottery tickets, 
and, what do you think—he had smoked 
opium! I never suspicioned it. His 
room was so situated that we didn’t 
smell it or the joss sticks.” 

“T am not surprised,” the sociologist 
said. 

“No, I suppose not,” she said, a little 
petulantly. “But / was. Why, he even 
bought me this fan,” she continued, 
opening it for his admiring inspection, 
“with the money he won in a lottery!” 

“Horrible!” exclaimed Brand laugh- 
ingly. “And to think that you accepted 
it !” 

Mrs. Alden blushed, and the others 
of the party laughed at her confusion. 
It was then that some one suggested 
that they go slumming after the per- 
formance. The sociologist offered his 
services as a guide through Chinatown. 

And thus it happened that the party, 
an hour later, was seated in the upstairs 
room of a dingy Chinatown restaurant, 
where gaudy lanterns, hung outside on 
a narrow balcony, belied the sordidness 
within. 

“You could not come here without 
me,” he told them, after a fat, oily 
Chinaman had placed small cups of tea 
before them. “It is strictly for the 
Chinese, but I have been associated with 
them for so long that they know me and 
accord me many privileges.” 

A rat-eyed, blinking yellow man 
slipped up the stairs and glided across 
the room without seeing them in the 
shadow. His hands pressed a spring 
eand a panel slid back noiselessly, dis- 
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click, showing a gleam of yellow light. 
In an instant he had stepped inside, the 
door closed, and with uncanny swift- 
ness the panel glided into place again. 

“Oh, how creepy!” gasped Mrs. Al- 
den, and the other ladies of the party 
laughed a little nervously. 

Mrs, Alden suddenly realized that the 
room was very stuffy and was perme- 
ated with an unsavory odor. 

“What is in there?” she asked in a 
voice scarcely above a whisper. 

The sociologist hesitated. 

“An opium den, it is popularly 
called,” he replied. “Chinatown is filled 
with such places. Men go there to 
smoke opium and—there are girls in 
there, both Chinese and white. ‘Sing- 
Song girls,’ they call them—‘white 
slaves’ is our name for them. Yet, it 
is true,” he went on. Va 
A little shudder 2% 
went around the ta- 
ble. “Some are sold 
and some sell 
themselves. They 
rarely see daylight, 
and they are all 
opium fiends. At 
first they smoke to 
forget, and then be- 
cause they cannot 
stop. I know it is 
a distasteful sub- 
ject,” he went on 
apologetically, “but 
they do not feel 
their condition as 
keenly as_ they 
might. Their senses, 
moral and physical, 
are dulled by the 
use of the drug.” 

The knuckles of 
Mrs. Alden’s hands 
showed white where 
they clutched the 
table. 


“T can’t believe it,” she said in a low, 
tense voice. “It is possible that the 
police do not know i 

As if in answer to her question, there 
came a scurry of feet upon the narrow 
stairway. A lean Chinaman, the whites 
of his almond eyes showing in the dark- 
ness, jabbered some excited, sing-song 
sentences. The door of the kitchen 
opened, and the fat, oily Oriental who 
had served them with tea appeared, his 
features shaken out of their usual tran- 
quillity. A third door opened, this one 
seeming to lead into a private office, 














“Traded—a fan—for me!” And they heard her choking laughter as 
she was pulled down the stairs. 
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and a heavily-built Celestial appeared, 
clad in rich garments and wearing a 
round cap with a green button. 

“The place is raided,” Brand said 
briefly to his party. “Please do not be 
alarmed.” 

His sentence was broken off as there 
came another rush of feet upon the 
stairs. Before the three Chinamen 
could move they were covered with 
guns held in the hands of uniformed 
men. 

“Hello, Hong Quai!” said the police 
sergeant who was in the lead, as he ad- 
vanced to the Oriental in the rich gar- 
ments. “Thought we’d pay you a lit- 
tle visit—you savvy ‘visit’ ?” 

Hong Quai put his hands in his 
sleeves and bowed slightly. But he did 
not speak, His face was utterly tran- 
quil. 

One of the officers had covered the 
sociologist and his party. But the ser- 
geant, recognizing the former, nodded 
his head. “It’s all right,” he said 
briefly to the policeman, and the officer 
lowered his weapon. 

“Well, Hong,” he continued to the 
merchant, who had not changed his po- 
sition, “are you going to tell us where 
you keep your loot and the girls, or 
are we going to have to search the 
place ?” 

“No savvy,” Hong Quai returned 
placidly, and the sergeant jerked his 
head toward his men. “All right,” he 
said, “bust in every panel. The door 
is here some place. Go ahead and find 
ig 

Mrs. Alden seized her husband’s arm. 
She was shaking from head to foot. 
The gorgeous fan had fallen to the floor 
where it shimmered in the murky light 
like a wounded butterfly. “If I could 
only tell them where it is!” she whis- 
pered. 

“Quiet!” he replied. “They'll find 
” 


it. 
And they did. The next instant there 
was a resounding clash of iron on wood. 
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The grimy panel splintered as an ax” 
went through, and from the other side 
of the door there came a muffled 
scream. 

“Break it in!’ said the sergeant 
tersely, and two axes crushed against 
the door, drove through it, tore it open. 
There was a sudden pandemonium of 
sounds—hysterical screams, the sound 
of men scuffling and cursing, the rush 
of feet to a concealed exit, and then the 
stern command, “Stand still, you 
Chinks, or I'll plug every one of you!” 

Whether or not the words were un- 
derstood, the tone of the threat was 
sufficient. There was silence, broken 
only by the heavy breathing of men and 
the whimpering of women. The little 
party in the outer room pressed close 
against each other, as if for protection. 
Only the sociologist was calm. 

“Hong Quai,” he said in Chinese, “I 
warned you of this. You have run your 
head into a noose of your own making.” 

Hong Quai smiled faintly. 

“A noose can be cut with a golden 
knife,” he replied in the same language. 

And Sidney Brand knew that it was 
true. Hong Quai was a very rich man. 
He would be at liberty within a very 
short time. 

“Come out of there, you!” shouted 
the sergeant to the huddled group in 
the inner room. “Step lively—out you 
come! Hands up!” 

What the Orientals did not under- 
stand in words, they gathered by inflec- 
tion and gestures. One at a time, hands 
raised above their heads, yellow lips 
ashen with fear, almond eyes darting 
ratlike, seeking some chance of escape, 
they filed out of the gaping panel— 
women with sodden, expressionless 
faces; men with the reek of opium 
strong upon them; Chinese girls, half- 
clad ;Mexican girls with swarthy, puffy 
cheeks; white girls with glazed, staring 
eyes and loose, sagging lips. It was 
a procession to make one sick at heart, 
and as they filed down the stairs, the 
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officers tallying them as they passed, 
Mrs. Alden hid her face against her 
husband’s shoulder. 

What it was that made her look up, 
she did not know; but she raised her 
eyes to encounter those of the last girl 
—a white girl, who had stopped before 
her, The girl had sunken, expression- 
less eyes, and her face was unhealthy, 
pasty white. She was dressed in the 
trousers and jacket of the Chinese 
woman, and her thick black hair was 
coiled about her head in Oriental fash- 
ion. She had raised the green-and-gold 
fan from the floor and was staring at 
it with eyes stretched wide, as if some 
door in her benumbed consciousness 
was struggling to open. 

The policeman, at first thinking she 
had picked up the fan to return it to its 
owner, had not jostled her into line. But 
when she still fingered it, staring 
blankly, he spoke sharply. 

“Come on, you! Drop that and get 
downstairs into the wagon.” 

Then Mrs. Alden spoke, putting out 
a trembling hand. “Please!” she pleaded 
ina whisper. “If I could have just one 
word with her “i 

The officer looked at the sergeant, 
who nodded. 

Mrs. Alden had risen and was facing 
the girl, whose staring eyes never lifted 
from the gorgeous fan that she fingered 
mechanically. Mrs. Alden was strug- 
gling with memory, too. Her request 
to the officer had been from impulse 
rather than reason. Now, in looking 
at the girl, she wondered. Where had 
she seen her—where? Was it fancy, 
or had she known that heavy yet grace- 
ful figure before? The girl’s eyes were 
blue—blue eyes with dark lashes—a 
heavy, sullen mouth 

Five years is a long time in which to 
keep a servant girl’s face in mind, yet 
the name came suddenly to Mrs. Alden, 
as if some one had spoken it. 

“Norah Murphy!” she said distinctly. 
The girl raised her head and stared at 
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her with a slight contraction of the eye- 
brows. 

“You are Norah Murphy,” Mrs. Al- 
den said slowly. 

The girl’s lips moved as if with dif- 
ficulty. 

‘““Norah—Murphy,” she repeated in a 
tone that was flat and lifeless, and 
which seemingly came from a great 
distance. “Norah—Murphy Her 
brows contracted suddenly, as if from 
a spasm of thought. 

“You are Norah Murphy, aren't 
you?” Mrs, Alden persisted. “Try to 
think. I’m sure you are!” 

Again the pallid lips parted. 

“Don’t—think—so,” she said thickly 
and with difficulty. “I—knew some— 
one—once—Norah—Murphy— think — 
so ” Her voice trailed away into 
silence. 

Mrs. Alden looked helplessly at her 
husband, but the sergeant intervened. 

“Don’t fret yourself about her, 
ma’am,” he said. “She’s a hop head 
and worse. She’s forgotten all she ever 
knew. Well, Hong,” he said, turning 
back to the merchant, who had not 
changed his position or expression. 
“Guess we'll take a little ride in the 
wagon, eh?” He motioned for the Ori- 
ental to precede him’ down the stairs. 
As Hong Quai moved, the girl seemed 
to see him for the first time. The glazed 
look dropped away from her eyes as if 
it had been a curtain. She was staring 
at him, at Mrs. Alden, at the gold-and- 
jade fan, and a rush of blood suddenly 
mounted to her sunken cheeks. 

“You—Hong Quai!” she cried, 
speaking in a stuttering, high-pitched 
voice. “This—fan ” Her wild eyes 
fixed themselves on Mrs. Alden’s 
blanched face and she laughed sud- 
denly, a loud, unnatural laugh. “You 
said I stole your fan,” she mouthed. 
“Well, I did take it—old, broken fan! 
No good to you. You got another fan 
—Tang Wan bought you this fan— 
bought it of Hong Quai.” She sud- 
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denly shrieked with mad, hysterical 
laughter and, catching the fan in her 
hands, she tugged at it, shredding it to 
bits. The sergeant caught her wrists, 
but the gorgeous thing fluttered to the 
floor, a broken, shredded tangle of gold 
and jade. The girl was still laughing 
hysterically. 

“Some bargain, eh, Hong Quai?” she 
said, as the officer jerked her toward 
the door. “Traded—a fan—for me!” 
And they heard her choking laughter as 
she was pulled down the stairs. 


BEHIND DOORS 


NUMBER of empty bottles— 

Some crumpled napkins— 

A broken dish— 

A reputation shattered— 

Smoke, whirling and twisting— 

Laughter—then silence. 
air, a song 


Then the buzz of many tongues. 
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Mrs. Alden swayed a little. The rest 7 
of the party moved as if by common 
consent to the stairway. 

“I—I_ can’t believe it,” she said 
brokenly. Her husband drew her gently 
away. “A girl’s life broken like that fan 
because Tang Wan thought I wanted 
one! I can’t understand——” 

The sociologist looked down at the 
ruined bauble. 

“None of us can,” he said gently. 
Yet he, perhaps, understood better 
than any. 


IN BOHEMIA 


On the night 


A timid girl pinched her lover on the knee. 
At the end of the table, an old man was making eyes at a slender girl. 
Cécile, with tears in her eyes, was begging a good-looking youth to lead her 


sort of life. 


Minnie reached for the green bottle—she had not had enough, 
Leander was flirting with a woman he knew to be married. 
Elsie wondered if that boy in the gray suit would ask to see her home— 


and if he did 


A fat woman started to sing. Some one, in mercy, threw a bottle at her. 


A tall, esthetic-looking man with long hair, rose. 


“It is getting late— 
Let us break up the party!” 


A cry of protest. 


“The night is yet young,” giggled a woman past forty, who had just seen 
a boy press his scarlet lips to the cheek of a girl who did not rouge. 


The tall man lifted his hand. 


“Remember, there will be another Sunday-school picnic next year.” 


Cart GLICK. 
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HOROSCOPE is a plan of the 
A heavens, showing the position of 

the principal planets at the mo- 
ment of the subject’s birth. After a 
very little study you may be able to 
determine your own character and, 
thus, destiny. Only an ordinary knowl- 
edge of arithmetic is necessary to com- 
pute a map of life by which the future 
big events may be quickly seen. Mar- 
riage or marriages, love affairs, much 
about your parents and their condi- 
tion, children, profession, money, suc- 
cess, and failures are all marked to a 
degree. Sicknesses, losses, and acci- 
dents are often predicted within a year 
by a glance at the chart. You may also 
find out your temperaments and talents 
along any special line, thus saving your- 
self many years of useless labor on 
something inconsistent with your abili- 
ties. The question is often asked: 
“But what good does astrology do, any- 
way: It would be superfluous to enu- 
merate here the many events which as- 
trologers have predicted, advance 
knowledge of which was of great bene- 
fit te the world. It is as hazardous to 
try to take a long night journey by 
automobile on a bad, unfamiliar road 
without headlights, as to go through 
life without the knowledge and aid of 
astrology. This science illuminates the 
dark path of life along which we are 


HOW TO READ YOUR OWN HOROSCOPE 
LESSON I. 


all groping, showing special weaknesses 
as well as strength, predisposition to 
diseases, and tendencies in different di- 
rections. Without this powerful search- 
light into the future we remain un- 
aware of the many pitfalls and ob- 
stacles in the road, and are thus un- 
able to avoid them or even to slow 
down and subdue the shock of coming 
upon them too suddenly. 

We shall endeavor, in this study of 
astrology, to take the reader step by 
step so gradually that before he realizes 
it, he will be able not only to read much 
of his own past, present, and future, 
but also those of his friends and rela- 
tives. The ideal way is to be one’s 
own astrologer. It is always more sat- 
isfactory to carry one’s own headlights 
than to depend on some one else to pro- 
ject the light for one. 

In most cases, the disbeliever and 
scoffer has never taken the time or 
made the smallest effort to learn even 
the fundamental rules of this most help- 
ful and fascinating of all scientific 
studies. 

As in the case of all other arts or 
sciences, there are a few monotonous 
rules and regulations to be learned and 
used mechanically. One must, for in- 


stance, memorize the marks or sym- 
bols which represent the twelve dif- 
ferent zodiacal signs, and also the nine 
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heavenly planets with which we are 
to deal. Every horoscope or map of 
life is divided into these twelve signs 
of which: 

The first is Aries, signified by the 
mark Y= The Ram. 

The second is Taurus, signified by 
the mark O= The Bull. (Notice the 
Bull’s head and horns. ) 

The third is Gemini, signified by the 
mark &=The Twins. (The two marks 
represent two little figures.) 

The fourth is Cancer, signified by 
the mark &= The Crab. 

The fifth is Leo, signified by the 
mark §2= The Lion. 


The sixth is Virgo, signified by the 
mark W=The Virgin. 

The seventh is Libra, signified by 
the mark = The Balance. 

The eighth is Scorpio, signified by 
the mark M= The Scorpion. 

The ninth is Sagittarius, signified by 


the mark#'=The Archer. (Notice the 
arrow to the Archer’s bow.) 

The tenth is Capricorn, signified by 
the mark 4= The Goat. 

The eleventh is Aquarius, signified 
by the mark*#*=The Water Bearer. 
(This mark represents the rippling 
waves of water.) 

The twelfth is Pisces, signified by the 
mark = The Two Fishes. 








What the 


The symbols that stand for the nine 
planets are made thus: 


The Sun © Mars oi 
The Moon 9 Jupiter 2 
Mercury & Saturn h 
Venus ? Uranus 6 


Neptune ¥ 

After learning the meanings and in- 
fluences of these few little marks, it 
will be as easy for you to know just 
what “© in T”—the Sun in the constel- 
lation Aries—influence means, as it 
is for the chemist when he sees H2O. 
The use of symbols is a short, quick 
way of conveying an idea to the mind 
in concise form. 

The planets, as we all know, move 
about in the heavens, each with its own 
particular motion. The distances be- 
tween these bodies cause special influ- 
ences, for good or bad, called “as- 
pects.” There are five important as- 
pects, distinguished by little symbols, 
thus: 

¥ = “Conjunction”—when two plan- 
ets are very near together in the heav- 
ens. 

¥< =“ Sextile’—when two planets are 
sixty degrees, or two signs of the zo- 
diac, apart. This always causes good 
vibrations. 

O=“Square”—when two planets are 
ninety degrees, or three signs, apart. 
This causes a bad influence. 

A=“Trine’—when two planets are 
a hundred and twenty degrees apart. 
This is always good. 

& =“Opposition”—when two planets 
are a hundred and eighty degrees apart, 
or in quarters of the map exactly op- 
posite to each other. This aspect is 
very bad. 

By way of example, the infltence of 
© A %—The Sun in trine aspect to 
Jupiter—would always be good where- 
ever found, because the little symbol 
A always means good, even if con- 
nected with the supposedly bad Saturn. 
On the other hand, the © 0 2 —Sun 
in a square aspect to Jupiter—would 
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mean that the influence between the 
Sun and the great, beneficent Jupiter 
had been turned into bad. 

These little symbols or marks should 
be drawn over and over again, until 
they are made as easily as a, b, c, be- 
fore starting out to understand all that 
comes later. It seems a law of the 
universe that just so much mechanical 
calculation must be put into the foun- 
dation of everything, art as well as sci- 
ence. 

An artist, on commencing to inter- 
pret his dream or inspiration with the 
medium of paint and canvas, cannot 
lie on a sofa and have his picture ma- 
terialize through the smoke of his ciga- 
rette. He is obliged to get down to 
cold, material measuring and mechani- 
cal labor. Think of the monotonous 
hours of five-finger exercises with 
which the pianist must perfect his art. 
A piano student once said to the great 
Philip: “I dislike these dull exercises. 
I wish to play Chopin.” To which the 
master replied: “Let me teach you 
these exercises. Then you may play 
Chopin yourself.” 

Fortunately, astrology has the least 
drudgery of any of these sciences or 
arts. After a few, simple rules are 
memorized, the rest is fascinating, con- 
vincing, and far from being a waste of 
time. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

B. N. G—Born January 13, 1876, 7 p. m., 
Galveston, Texas. Female.—Being born 
with the Sun in Capricorn, in good aspect 
to Jupiter, helps to overcome an otherwise 
much afflicted map. The “Moon in Leo is 
heavily afflicted by four planets, Uranus, 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Venus, showing a life 
full of many strange vicissitudes. Sudden 
changes, ill health, and a checkered career 
are strongly marked on this map of life. 
The Moon in conjunction with Uranus 
brings many important removals and de- 
notes a powerful personal magnetism. The 
planet Saturn is most unkind on this chart, 
pointing out an adverse fate, with many 
sorrows and misfortunes to overcome. 
There will be much discontent and despond- 
ency felt during life. The health of this 
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native must have been very weak and ail- 
ing in youth. The Sun came to her as- 
sistance, and better things are promised for 
old age. Jupiter and Venus in conjunction 
has caused extravagance and carelessness, 
and brought about much of the disaster. 
This native is very apt to be victimized by 
others and falsely accused in many cases. 
There is, however, a steady, underlying am- 
bition and love of beautiful things. 

There will surely be a few good, steadfast 
friends to help her over the many obstacles 
in life. Peculiar love affairs are marred 
by jealousy and mistrust, and suddenly come 
to an end by changes and traveling. There 
is probably more than one union. ‘One part- 
ner will help really to overcome many ad- 
verse conditions in life. At this period of 
life, 1920, the planets are slow and sluggish, 
and it would be well to keep as quiet as pos- 
sible. The Sun has just left a powerful con- 
junction of the Moon, which probably 
caused a decided change in the life of this 
native about a year or so ago, which brought 
good and caused her to develop an ability 
to rely upon herself. In about four years 
a powerful influence of good will enter her 
life. It will bring money and success, ac- 
companied by a little nervous disturbance, 
quite natural when so much is going on. 


G. E. S—Born August 8, 1896, at exactly 
cight minutes after 8 p. m. Detroit, Mich.— 
This is another full, interesting chart. The 
watery sign Pisces was on the eastern hori- 
zon at this moment of birth, which shows 
this gentleman to be of rather a restless, 
anxious, impressionable, and mediumistic 
disposition. He certainly will have many 
dual experiences and often feel torn between 
two different emotions. He will be kind- 
hearted and emotional, rarely understand- 
ing himself or his actions. He is inclined to 
be secretive in many ways. The mental at- 
mosphere around him has much to do with 
his actions. Although both the Sun and the 
Moon are in Leo, the sign of rulership, they 
are found in the sixth house, signifying 
service. This young man will do best un- 
der a manager in any business in which he 
may be employed. He is very susceptible 
in affairs of the heart, although possessing 
a positive and determined nature. 

Mercury and Venus are in conjunction, 
well aspected by Neptune, auguring talent 
or genius along some line of art, but Uranus, 
being very strong, also throws many sud- 
den, unlooked-for obstacles in the way. He 
is often erratic and given to acting too much 
on impulse. Any occupation connected in 
any way with foodstuffs or grain, drugs or 
mediciie, or the dispensing of such will 


bring him money which will help to de- 
velop the artistic, wzsthetic side of his na- 
ture. The Sun, in conjunction with the 
Moon and Jupiter, will bring him before 
the public in a most fortunate way later in 
life. There may be somewhat of a “skele- 
ton in the closet” in connection with his 
home, or he may advance in the world to a 
higher place than do his near relatives. In 
his twenty-fourth year the Sun comes into 
evil aspect with Mars. This is a critical 
period in his career and necessitates the ex- 
ercise of great care, for this aspect will 
surely bring a sharp, inflamed state of mind 
He should guard against a lively quarrel or 
an accident which might impair his health 
for some time. When he is twenty-six, how- 
ever, he comes under a wonderful influence 
which ought to lift him high in life. 


J. L—Born November 16, 1898, at 8 p. m., 
Ottawa, Canada.—Although this young lady 
has the Sun poised in Scorpio, I find she 
has four of the nine heavenly planets in the 
celestial sign Sagittarius. She has Can- 
cer on the eastern horizon, denoting a tena- 
cious, fanciful, receptive disposition. Much 
will depend upon her family with regard to 
her progress in life. She is inclined to be 
timid and sometimes oversensitive, but the 
help which from having so many 
planets in Sagittarius may correct this, as 
life advances. Any position, knowledge, or 
honor she does held with great 
tenacity. She should note her dreams and 
expect some psychic experience. She should 
cultivate diplomacy in her speech, becaus« 
there is a tendency to become a little abrupt 
or rebellious. Quarrels with friends may 
occur and she may lose many a good friend 
on account of being too outspoken. Mars 
brings her money, but it goes as surely as it 
comes. The Sun and Jupiter are in the 
fourth house. No matter what struggles she 
may have in life, this house denotes the end, 
and it is a most fortunate termination. 

lf her birth hour is exactly correct, she 
may have some trouble with her health and 
some blood disorder or rheumatism. She 
will have more than one love affair of a ro- 
mantic type, which may cause her much 
worry, distress, and disappointment. The 
chart is not strong for marriage, but if she 
does marry, the man will be good looking, 
of a jovial, even disposition, but may be 
older or have some deformity. Around the 
age of twenty the Sun came into conjunction 
with Saturn; this was an epoch in her life, 
and I dare say it did not pass without af- 
fecting her so much that she remembers it. 
The year she is twenty-two, however, brings 
one of the best periods in her life for good. 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED. 

If Ponce de Leon had actually discovered the fountain of perpetual youth, he might have 
come to regret it. When, by a curious mental affliction—Lethmann’s disease—Simon Petti- 
grew, erstwhile dignified lawyer, suddenly became young again and took up his youthful 
career where he had left it, his friends and relatives heartily wished he hadn’t. It took the 
spring of the year to kindle the “young man’s fancy.” Two successive years, in May, he 
withdrew a huge sum from his bank, and, decking himself out in sporty clothes, quit London 
and his business affairs and embarked on a gay career of youthful indiscretions. His 
nephew, Bobby Ravenshaw, an aspiring author, whom he had cut off because of his wild 
life, is, strangely, the one whom Fate picks for Simon’s rescuer. Aided by Simon’s dis- 
tracted man, Mudd, Bobby has instituted a search for the missing relative. He meets him 
in a public barroom, in a hilarious and spending mood. Simon, during his short aberration, 
has already fallen victim to the wiles of woman in the person of Cerise Rossignol. Bobby, 
himself unwillingly attached, by a lightly made promise, to Julia Delyse, is determined to 
keep watch over his errant uncle and save him from himself. His friend Tozer, who has 
Bobby’s literary career at heart, encourages him in his virtuous undertaking. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER IX. Mudd gave it. Simon half drained 

NCLE SIMON awoke, consumed it and handed it back. The draft 

by thirst, but without a head- seemed to act on him like the elixir 
ache. A good constitution and _ vite. 


















years of regular life had given him a “What are you doing with those 
large balance to draw upon. clothes?” said he. 

Mudd was in the room arranging “Oh, just folding them,” said Mudd. a 
things ; he had just drawn up the blind. “Well, just leave them alone,” replied 

“Who’s that ?” asked Simon. the other. “Is there any money in the 

“Mudd,” replied the other. pockets ?”” 

Mudd’s tout ensemble as a new sort “These aren’t what you wore last 


of hotel servant seemed to please night,” said Mudd. “There was two 
Simon, and he accepted him at once pounds ten in the pockets of what you 
as he accepted everything that pleased had on. Here it is on the mantel.” 
him. “Good,” said Simon. 

“Give me that water bottle,’ said “Have you any more money any- 
Simon. where about?” asked Mudd. ? 
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Now, Simon, spendthrift in ffont of 
pleasure and heedless of money as the 
wind, in front of Mudd seemed cau- 
tious and a bit suspicious. It was as 
if his subliminal mind recognized in 
Mudd restraint and guardianship and 
common sense. 

“Not a halfpenny,” said he. 
me that two pounds ten.” 

Mudd, alarmed at the vigor of the 
other, put the money on the little table 
by the bed. 

Simon was at once placated. 

“Now put me out some clothes,” 
said he. He seemed to have accepted 
Mudd now as a personal servant. 
Hired when? Heaven knows when— 
details like that were nothing to Simon. 

Mudd, marveling and sorrowing, put 
out a suit of blue serge, a blue tie, a 
shirt, and other things of silk. There 
was a bath off the bedroom and, the 
things put out, Simon arose and wan- 
dered into the bathroom, and Mudd, 
taking his seat on a chair, listened to 
him tubbing and splashing—whistling, 
too, evidently in the gayest spirits, spir- 
its portending another perfect day. 

“Lead him,” had said Oppenshaw. 
Why, Mudd already was being led. 
There was something about Simon, 
despite his irresponsibility and good 
humor, that would not brook a halter 
even if the halter were of silk. Mudd 
recognized that. And the money! 
What had become of the money? The 
locked portmanteau might contain it, 
but where was the key? 

Mudd did not even know whether 
his unhappy master had recognized him 
or not and he dared not ask, fearing 
complications. But he knew that Si- 
mon had accepted him as a servant and 
that knowledge had to suffice. If 
Simon had refused him and turned him 
out, that would have been a tragedy 
indeed. 

Simon, reéntering the bedroom, bath 
towel in hand, began to dress, Mudd 
handing him things which he took as 


“Give 


if half oblivious of the presence of the 
other. He seemed engaged in some 
happy vein of thought. 

Dressed and smart, but unshaved, 
though scarcely showing the fact, 
Simon took the two pounds ten and 
put it into his pocket; then he looked 
at Mudd. His expression had 
changed somewhat. He seemed work- 
ing out some problem in his mind. 

“That will do,” said he. “I won’t want 
you any more for a few minutes. I 
want to arrange things. You can go 
down and come back in a few minutes.” 

Mudd hesitated. Then he went. He 
heard Simon lock the door. He went 
into an adjoining corridor and walked 
up and down, confused, agitated, won- 
dering, dumbly praying that Mr. Robert 
would come. Suppose Simon wanted 
to be alone to cut his throat! The 
horror of this thought was dispelled 
by the recollection that there were no 
razors about; also, by the remembered 
cheerfulness of the other. But why did 
he want to be alone? 

Two minutes passed, three, five; 
then the intrigued one, making for 
the closed door, turned the handle. The 
door was unlocked and Simon, stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, was him- 
self again. 

“T’ve got a message I want you to 
take,” said Simon. 

Ten minutes later, Mr. Robert Rav- 
enshaw, entering the Charing Cross 
Hotel, found Mudd with his hat on, 
waiting for him. 

“Thank the Lord you’ve come, Mr. 
Robert,” said Mudd. 

“What’s the matter 
Bobby. ‘Where is he?” 

“He’s having breakfast,” said Mudd. 

“Well, that’s sensible, anyhow. 
Cheer up, Mudd. Why, you look as if 
you'd swallowed a funeral!” 

“Tt’s the money,” said Mudd. Then 
he burst out, “He told me to go from 
the room and come back in a minute. 
Out I went, and he locked the door. 


now?” asked 














Back I came, there was he standing. 
‘Mudd,’ said he, ‘I’ve got a message for 
you to take. I want you to take a 
bunch of flowers to a lady.’ Me!” 

“Yes,” said Bobby. 

“To a lady! ‘Where’s the flowers ?,’ 
said I, wishing to head him off. 
‘You’re to go and buy them,’ said he. 
‘I have no money,’ said I. ‘Hang 
money, said he, and he puts his hand 
in his pocket and out he brings a hun- 
dred-pound note and a ten-pound note. 
And he had only two pounds ten when 
[ left him. He’s got the money in that 
portmanteau, that I’m sure, and he got 
me out of the room to get it.” 

“Evidently,” said Bobby. 

“‘Here’s ten pounds,’ said he. ‘Get 
the best bunch of flowers money can 
buy, and tell the lady I’m coming to 
see her later on in the day.’ ‘What 
lady?’ said I, wishing to head him off. 
‘This is the address,’ said he, and goes 
to the writing table and writes it out.” 

He handed Bobby a sheet of the 
hotel paper. Simon’s handwriting 
was on it, and a name and address sup- 
plied by that memory of his which 
clung so tenaciously to all things pleas- 
ant. 

Miss Rossignol, 10 Duke Street, Leicester 
Square, 

Bobby whistled. 

“Did I ever dream I'd see this day?” 
mourned Mudd. ‘Me, sent on a mes- 
sage like that, by him!” 

“This is a complication,” said Bobby. 
“T say, Mudd, he must have been busy 
yesterday—upon my soul!” 

“Question is, what am I to do?” said 
Mudd. “I’m goin’ to take no flowers 
to hussies.”’ 

Bobby thought deeply for a moment. 

“Did he recognize you this morn- 
ing?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Mudd, “but he 
made no bones. I don’t believe he re- 
membered me right, but he made no 
bones.” 

“Well, Mudd, you’d better just swal- 
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low your feelings and take those flow- 
ers, for if you don’t, and he finds out, 
he may fire you. Where would we be 
then? Besides, he’s to be humored, so 
the doctor said, didn’t he?” 

“Shall I send for the doctor right 
off, sir?” asked Mudd, clutching at a 
forlorn hope. 

“The doctor can’t stop him from 
fooling after girls,” said Bobby, “un- 
less the doctor could put him away in 
a lunatic asylum, and he can’t.. See- 
ing he says he’s not mad. Besides, 
there’s the slur, and the thing would 
be sure to leak out. No, Mudd, just 
swallow your feelings and trot off and 
get those flowers and, meanwhile, I’ll 
do what I can to divert his mind. And 
see here, Mudd, you might just see 
what that girl is like.” 

“Shall I tell her he’s off his head, 
and that maybe she’ll have the law on 
her if she goes on fooling with him?” 
suggested Mudd. 

“No,” said the more worldly-wise 
Bobby. “If she’s the wrong sort, that 
would only make her. more keen. She’d 
say to herself: ‘Here’s a queer old chap 
with money, half off his nut, and not 
under restraint. Let’s make hay be- 
fore they lock him up.’ If she’s the 
right sort, it doesn’t matter, he’s safe. 
And, right sort or wrong sort, if he 
found you’d been interfering, he might 
send you about your business. No, 
Mudd, there’s nothing to be done but 
get the flowers and leave them, and 
see the lady if possible, and make notes 
about her. Say as little as possible.” 

“He told me to tell her he’d call later 
in the day.” 

“Leave that to me,” said Bobby. 
“And now off with you.” 

Mudd departed and Bobby made for 
the coffee room. 

He entered and looked around. A 
good many people were breakfasting in 
the big room, the ordinary English 
breakfast crowd at a big hotel—fam- 
ily parties, lone men and lone women, 
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Simon’s eyes were constantly traveling in a given direction. 


some reading letters, some papers, and 
all, somehow, with an air of divorce- 
ment from home. 

Simon was there, seated at a little 
table on the right and enjoying himself. 
Now, and in his right mind, Simon 
gave Bobby another shock. Could it 
be possible that this pleasant-faced, 
jovial-looking gentleman, so well 
dressed and a la mode, was uncle 
Simon? What an improvement! So 
it seemed at first glance. 

Simon looked up from his sausages, 
saw Bobby and, with his unfailing 
memory of pleasant things, even dimly 
seen, recognized him as the man of last 
night. 

“Hullo,” said Simon, as the other 
came up to the table. “There you are 
again. Had breakfast?” 

“No,” said Bobby. “T’ll sit here if 
I may.” He drew a chair to the sec- 
ond place that was laid and took his 
seat. 

“Have sausages,” said 
“Nothing beats sausauges.” 


Simon. 


November was glancing at May. 
& ) 


Bobby ordered sausages. Though he 
would have preferred anything else, 
he didn’t want to argue. 

“Nothing beats sausages,” 
Simon again. 

Bobby concurred. 

Then the languished, 
just as it may between two old friends 
or boon companions who have no need 
to keep up talk. 

“Feeling all 
ventured Bobby. 

“Never felt better in my life,” re- 
plied the other. ‘Never felt better in 
my life. How did you manage to get 
home ?” 

“Oh, I got home all right.” 

Simon scarcely seemed to hear this 
comforting declaration. Scrambled 
eggs had been placed before him. 

Bobby, in sudden contemplation of 
a month of this business, almost forgot 
his sausages. The true horror of uncle 
Simon appeared to him now for the 
first time. You see, he knew all the 
facts of the case. An ordinary person, 


said uncle 


conversation 


right this morning?” 











unknowing, would have accepted Simon 
as all right, but it seemed to Bobby, 
now, that it would have been much 
better if his companion had been de- 
cently and honestly mad, less uncanny. 
He was obviously sane, though a bit 
divorced from things, obviously sane 
and eating scrambled eggs after sau- 
sages with the abandon of a schoolboy 
on a holiday after a long term at a 
cheap school—sane and enjoying him- 
self after a night like that—yet he 
was Simon Pettigrew. 

Then he noticed that Simon’s eyes 
were constantly traveling, despite the 
crambled eggs, in a given direction. 
\ pretty young girl was breakfasting 
with a family party a little way off, and 
it was that direction that his took. 

There was a mother, a father, some- 
thing that looked like an uncle, what 
appeared to be an aunt, and what ap- 
peared to be May dressed in a silk 
blouse and plain skirt. 

November was glancing at May. 

sobby remembered Miss Rossignol 
and felt a bit comforted, then he began 
to feel uncomfortable. The aunt was 


looking fixedly at Simon. His admira- 


tion had evidently been noted by watch- 
fulness. Then the uncle seemed to take 
notice. 

Bobby, blushing, tried to make con- 
versation and only got replies. Then, 
to his relief, the family, having fin- 
ished breakfast, withdrew, and Simon 
became himself again, cheerful and 
burning for the pleasures of the day 
before him, the pleasures to be got from 
London, money, and youth. 

His conversation told this, and that 
he desired to include Bobby in the 
scheme of things. The young man 
could not help remembering Thacker- 
ay’s little story of how, coming up to 
London, he met a young Oxford man 
in the railway carriage, a young man 
half tipsy with the prospect of:a day 
in town and a “tear round’—with the 
prospect, nothing more. 
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“What are you going to do now?” 
asked Bobby, as the other rose from 
the table. 

“Shaved,” said Simon. ‘Come along 
and get shaved. Can’t go about like 
this.” 

Bobby was already shaved, but he 
followed the other outside to a barber’s 
and sat reading a Daily Mirror and 
waiting while Simon was operated on. 
The latter, having been shaved, had 


this hair brushed and trimmed and all 


the time during these processes the 
barber spake in this wise, Simon turn- 
ing the monologue to a duologue: 
“Yes, sir, glorious weather, isn’t it’ 
London’s pretty full, too, for the time 
of year—fuller than I’ve seen for a 
long time. Ever tried face massage, 
sir? Most comforting. Can be ap- 
plied by yourself. Can sell you a com- 
plete outfit, Parker’s face cream and 
all, two pound ten. Thank you, sir. 
Staying in the Charing Cross ‘Otel! 
I'll have it sent to your room. Yes, 
sir, the ’otel is full, and there’s a deal 
of money being spent in London, sir. 
Raise your chin, sir, a little more. Ever 
try a Gillette razor, sir? Useful should 
you wish to shave in a ’urry. Beauti- 
ful plated—this is it, sir. One guinea, 
Shines like silver, don’t it? Thank you, 
sir, I'll send it up with the other. Yes, 
sir, it’s most convenient havin’ a bar- 
ber’s close to the ’otel. I supply most 
of the ’otel people with toilet rekisites. 
’Air’s a little thin on the top, sir. Didn’t 
mean no offense, sir. Maybe it’s the 
light—dry, that’s what it is, it’s the ’ot 
weather. Now I’d recommend Cool- 
ers’ Lotion, followed after application 
by Goulard’s Brilliantine. Oh, Lord! 
No, sir, them brilliantines is no use. 
Goulard’s is the only real; costs a bit 
more, but them cheap brilliantines is— 
thank you, sir—and how are you off for 
‘air brushes, sir. There’s a pair of bar- 
gains in that show case—traveler’s sam- 
ples. I can let you have, silver plated, 
as good as you'll get in London and ’arf 

















































































































































































































280 
the price. Shine, don’t they? And feel 


the bristles—real ’og. Thank you, sir. 
Two ten—one, one—one four—ten six 
six—and a shillin’ for the ’air cut and 
shave, six five, six. No, sir, I can’t 


change an ’undred-pound note. A ten 
—yes, I can manage a ten. Thank 


you, sir.” 

Six pounds five and sixpence for a 
hair cut and shave—with accompani- 
ments! Bobby, tongue-tied and aghast, 
rose up. 

“°Air cut, sir?’ asked the barber. 

“No, thanks,” replied Bobby. 

Simon, having glanced at himself in 
the mirror, picked up his straw hat 
and walking stick and, taking the arm 
of his companion, out they walked. 

“Where are you going?’ asked 
Bobby. 

“Anywhere,” replied the other. “I 
want to get some change.” 

“Why, you’ve got change!” 

Simon unlinked and in the face of 
the Strand and the passers-by produced 
from his pocket two hundred-pound 
notes, three or four one-pound notes, 
and a ten-pound note. Searching in his 
pockets to see what gold he had, he 
dropped a hundred-pound note, which 
3obby quickly recovered. 

“Mind!” said Bobby. 
those notes snatched.” 

“That’s all right,” said Simon. 

He replaced the money in his pocket 
and his companion breathed again. 

Bobby had ‘borrowed five pounds 
from Tozer, in view of possibilities. 

“Look here!” said he. “What’s the 
good of staying in London a glorious 
day like this? Let’s go somewhere 
quiet and enjoy yourselves—Richmond 
or Greenwich or somewhere. I'll pay 


” 


“You'll have 


expenses and you need not bother 
about change.” 
“No, you won't,” said Simon. 


“You’re going to have some fun along 
with me. What’s the matter with Lon- 
don?” 

Bobby couldn’t say. 
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Renouncing the idea of the country, 
without any other idea to replace it 
except to keep his companion walking 
and away from shops and bars and 
girls, he let himself be led. They were 
making back toward Charing Cross. 
At the Bureau de Change Simon went 
in, the idea of changing a hundred- 
pound note pursuing him. He wanted 
elbowroom for enjoyment, but the bu- 
reau refused to make change. The 
note was all right; perhaps it was 
Simon that was the doubtful quan- 
tity. He had quite a little quarrel over 
the matter and came out, arm in arm 
with his companion, flushed. 

“Come along,” said Bobby, a new 
idea striking him. ‘We'll get change 
somewhere.” 

From Charing Cross, through 
Cockspur Street, then through Pall 
Mall and up St. James’ Street they went, 
stopping at every likely and unlikely 
place to find change. Engaged so, 
Simon, at least, was not spending money 
or taking refreshment. They tried at 
shipping offices, at insurance offices, at 
gun shops, and tailors, till the weary 
Bobby began to loathe the business, 
began to feel that both he and his com- 
panion were under suspicion, and al- 
most that the business they were on. was 
doubtful. 

Simon, however, seemed to pursue 
it with zest and, now, without anger. 
It seemed to Bobby as if he enjoyed 
being refused, as it gave him another 
chance of entering another shop and 
showing that he had a hundred-pound 
note to change—a _ horrible, foolish 
satisfaction that put a new edge to the 
affairs. Simon was swanking. 

“Look here,” said the unfortunate at 
last. ‘‘Wasn’t there a girl you told me 
of last night you wanted to send flow- 
ers to? Let’s go and get them; then 
we can have a drink somewhere.” 

“She'll wait,’ said Simon. 
sides, I’ve sent them. Come on.” 


“Be- 


“Very well,’ said Bobby in desper- 





















ation. “I believe I know a place where 
you can get your note changed. It’s 
close by.” 

They reached a cigar merchant’s. It 
was the cigar merchant and money 
lender that had often stood him in good 
stead. 

“Wait for me,” said Bobby, and he 
went in. 

3ehind the counter was a gentleman 
recalling Prince Florizel of Bohemia. 

“Good morning, Mr. Ravenshaw,” 
said this individual. 

“Good morning, Alvarez,” replied 
Bobby. “I haven’t called about that 
little account I owe you—but cheer 
up, I’ve got you a new customer. He 
wants a note changed.” 

“What sort of note?’ asked Alva- 
rez. 

“A hundred-pound note. Can you do 
er’ 

“If the note’s all right.” 

“Lord bless me, yes. I can vouch 
for that and for him, only he’s strange 
to London. He’s got heaps of money, 
too, but you must promise not to rook 
him too much over cigars for he’s a rel- 
ative of mine.” 

“Where is her” asked Alvarez. 

“Outside.” 

“Well, bring him in.” 

Bobby went out. Uncle Simon was 
gone—gone as though he had never 
been; swallowed up in the passing 
crowd; fascinated away by Heaven 
knows what, and with all those bank 
notes in his pocket. He might have 
got into a taxi or boarded an omnibus 
or vanished up Sackville Street or Al- 
bemarle Street. Any passing fancy or 
sudden temptation would have been suf- 
hcient to start him off. 

Bobby, hurrying toward St. James’ 
Street to have a look down it, stopped 
a policeman. 

“Have you seen an old gentleman— 
I mean a youngish-looking gentleman 
in a straw hat?’ asked Bobby. “I’ve 
lost him,” 
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Scarcely waiting for the inevitable re- 
ply, he hurried on, feeling that the con- 
stable must have thought him mad. 

St. James’ Street showed nothing of 
Simon. He was turning back when, 
half blind to everything but the object 
of his search, he almost ran into the 
arms of Julia Delyse. She was carry- 
ing a parcel that looked like a manu- 
script. 

“Why, Bobby, what is the matter 
with your” asked Julia. 

“I’m looking for some one,” said 
Bobby distractedly. “I’ve lost—a rela- 
tive of mine.” 

“T wish it were one of mine,” said 
Julia. “What sort of relative?” 

“An oldish man in a straw hat. Walk 
down a bit. You look that side of the 
street and I'll watch this. He may have 
gone into a shop—and I must get hold 
of him.” 

He walked rapidly on and Julia, 
sucked for a moment, into this whirl- 
pool of an uncle Simon that had al- 
ready inguifed Mudd, Bobby, and the 
good name of the firm of Pettigrew, 
toiled beside him till they came nearly 
to the park railings. 

“He's gone,” said Bobby, stopping 
suddenly dead. ‘It’s no use, he’s gone.” 

“Well, you'll find him again,” said 
Julia hopefully. “Relatives always turn 
up.” 

“Oh, he’s sure to turn up,” said 
the other, ‘and that’s what I’m dread- 
ing. It’s the way he’ll turn up that’s 
bothering me.” 

“T could understand you better if I 
knew what you meant,” said Julia. 
“Let’s walk back, this is out of my di- 
rection.” 

They turned. 

Despite his perplexity and annoy- 
ance Bobby could not suppress a feel- 
ing of relief at having done with the 
business for a moment. All the same 
he was really distressed. The craving 
for counsel and companionship in 
thought seized him. 
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“Julia, can you keep a secret?” asked 
he. 

“Tight,” said Julia. 

“Well, it’s my uncle.” 

“You've lost ?” 

“Yes, and he’s got his pockets full of 
hundred-pound bank notes—and_ he’s 
no more fit to be trusted with them than 
a child.” 

“What a delightful uncle!” 

“Don’t laugh—it’s serious.’ 

“He’s not mad, is he?” 

“No, that’s the worst of it—he’s got 
one of these beastly new diseases. I 
don’t know what it is, but as far as I 
can make out, it’s as if he’d got young 
again without remembering what he is.” 

“How interesting !” 

“Yes, you would find him very inter- 
esting if you had anything to do with 
him. But, seriously, something has to 
be done. There’s the family name and 
there’s his business.” 

He explained the case of Simon as 
well as he could. Julia did not seem 
in the least shocked. 

“But I think it’s beautiful,” she broke 
out. “Strange, but in a way beautiful 
and pathetic. Oh, if only a few people 
more could do the same—become young, 
do foolish things instead of this eternal 
grind of common sense, hard business, 
and everything that ruins the world.” 

,obby tried to imagine the world with 
an increased population of the brand of 
uncle Simon and failed. 

“T know,” he said, “but it will be the 
ruin of his business and reputation. 
Abstractedly I don’t deny there’s some- 
thing to be said for it, but in the con- 
crete it doesn’t work. Do think and 
let’s try to find a way out.” 

“I’m thinking,” said Julia. Then, 
after a pause, “You must get him away 
from London.” 

“That was my idea, but he won't go, 
not even to Richmond for a few hours. 
He won’t leave London.” 

“There’s a place in Wessex I know,” 
said Julia, “where there’s a charming 


, 


little hotel. I was down there for a? 
week in May. You might take him™ 
there.” 

“We'd never get him into the train.” 

“Take him in a car.” 

“Might do that,” said 
“What’s the name of it?” 

“Upton-on-Hill, and I’ll tell you what. 
T’ll go down with you if you like, and 
help to watch him. I'd like to study 
him.” 

“T’ll think of it,” said Bobby hur- 
riedly. The affairs of uncle Simon were 
taking a new turn. Like Fate they were 
trying to force him into closer contact 
with Julia. Craving for some one to 
help him to think, he had welded him- 
self to Julia with this family secret for 
solder. The idea of a little hotel in the 
country with Julia, ever ready for em- 
bracements and passionate scenes; the 
knowledge that he was almost half en- 
gaged to her; the instinct that she would 
suck him into cozy corners and arbors 
—all this frankly frightened him. He 
was beginning to recognize that Julia 
was quite light and almost brilliant in 
the street when love making was im- 
possible, but impossibly heavy and dull, 
though mesmeric, when alone with him 
with her head on his shoulder; and 
away in the distance of his mind a de- 
formed sort of common sense was tell- 
ing him that if once Julia got a good 
long clutch on him, she would marry 
him and he would pass from whirlpool 
to whirlpool of cozy corner and arbor, 
over the rapids of marriage, with Julia 
clinging to him. 

“T’ll think of it,” said he. “What’s its 
name ?”” 

“The Rose Hotel, Upton-on-Hill— 
think of Upton Sinclair. It’s a jolly lit- 
tle place and such a nice landlord. We'd 
have a jolly time, Bobby! Bobby, have 
you forgotten yesterday ?” 

“No,” said Bobby from his heart. 

“T didn’t sleep a wink last night,” said 
the lady of the red hair, “did you?” 

#Scarcely.” 


Sobby. 








“Do you know,” said she, “this is al- 
most like fate? It gives us a chance 
to meet wider the same roof quite 
properly since your uncle is there. Not 
that I care a button for the world, but 
still there are the proprieties, aren’t 
there?” 

“There are.” 

“Wait for me,” said she. “I want to 
go into my publisher’s with this manu- 
script.” 

They had reached a fashionable pub- 
lishers’ office that had the appearance 
of a bank. In she went, returning in a 
moment empty-handed. 

“Now I’m free,” said she, “free for 
a month, What are you doing to- 
day?” 

“I'l be looking for uncle Simon,’’ he 
replied. “I must rush back to the Char- 
ing Cross Hotel, and after that I must 
go on hunting. I’ll see you to-morrow, 
Julia.” 

“Are you staying at the Charing 
Cross?” 

“No, [I’m staying at the Albany 
with a man called Tozer.” 

“T wish we could have had the day 
together—well, to-morrow, then.” 

“To-morrow,” said Bobby. 

He put her into a taxi and she gave 
the address of a female literary club. 
Then, when the taxi had driven away, 
he returned to the Charing Cross Hotel. 
There he found Mudd, who had just re- 
turned. 


CHAPTER X. 

Mudd, with the ten-pound note and 
the written address, had started that 
morning with the intention of doing an- 
other errand as well. He first took a 
cab to King Charles Street. It was a 
relief to find it there and that the house 
had not been burned down in the night. 
Fire was one of Mudd’s haunting 
dreads—fire and the fear of a mistress. 
He had extinguishing bombs hung in 
every passage, besides red, cone- 
shaped extinguishers. If he could have 
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had bombs to put out the flames of love 
and keep women away, he no doubt 
would have had them. 

Mrs. Jukes received him and he in- 
quired if the plate had been locked up. 
He visited his own room and examined 
his bank book to see if it were safe and 
untampered with, Then he had a glass 
of ginger wine for his stomach’s sake. 

“Where are you off to now?” asked 
Mrs. Jukes. 

“On business for the master,” replied 
Mudd. “I’ve some law papers to take 
to an address. Lord! Look at those 
brasses! Haven't the girls no hands? 
Place going to wrack and ruin if I leave 
it two instant minutes—and look at that 
fender. Sure you put the chain on 
the hall door last night?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, be sure you do it, for there’s 
another Jack the Ripper chap goin’ 
about the West End, I’ve heard, and 
he may be in on you if you don’t.” 

Having frightened Mrs. Jukes into 
the sense of the necessity for chains 
as well as bolts, Mudd put on his hat, 
blew his nose, and departed, banging 
the door behind him and making sure 
it was shut. 

There is a flower shop in the street 
at the end of King Charles Street. He 
entered, bought his bouquet, and with 
it in his hand left the establishment. 
He was looking for a cab to hide him- 
self in. He found none, but he met a 
fellow butler, Judge Ponsonby’s man. 

“Hello, Mr. Mudd,” said the other. 
“Going courting?’ 

“Mrs. Jukes asked me to take them 
to a female friend that’s goin’ to be 
married,” said Mudd. 

The bouquet was not extraordinarily 
large, but it seemed to grow larger. 
Condemned to take an omnibus in lieu 
of a cab, it seemed to fill the omnibus. 
People look at it and then at Mudd. 
It seemed to him that he was con- 
demned to carry Simon’s folly bare in 
the face of the world. Then he remem- 
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bered what he had said about the recipi- 
ent going to be married. Was that an 
omen? 

Mudd believed in omens. If his el- 
bow itched, and it had itched yester- 
day, he was going to sleep in a strange 
bed. He never killed spiders, and he 
tested “strangers” in the teacup to see 
if they were male or female. 

The omen was riding him now and 
he got out of the omnibus and sought 
the street of his destination, feeling al- 
most as if he were a fantastic brides- 
maid at some nightmare wedding, with 
Simon in the role of groom. 

That Simon should select a wife in 
this gloomy street off Leicester Square 
and in this drab-looking house at whose 
door he was knocking, did not occur 
to Mudd. What did occur to him was 
that some hussy living in this house 
had put her spell on Simon and might 
select him for a husband, marry him at 
a registry office before his temporary 
youth had departed, and come and reign 
at King Charles Street. 

Mudd’s dreaded imaginary mistress 
had always figured in his mind’s eyes as 
a stout lady—eminently a lady—who 
would interfere with his ideas of how 
the brasses ought to be polished, in- 
terfere with tradesmen, order Mudd 
about, and make herself generally a 
nuisance; this new imaginary horror 
was a “painted slut,” who would bring 
ridicule and disgrace on Simon and all 
belonging to him. 

Mudd had the fine feelings of an 
old maid on matters like this, backed 
by a fine knowledge of what elderly 
men are capable of in the way of folly 
with women. Did not Mr. Justice 
Thurlow marry his cook? 

He rang at the dingy hall door and 
it was opened by a dingy little girl in 
a print dress. 


“Does Miss ‘Rosinol’ live here?” 
asked Mudd. 

“Pies.” 

“Can I see her?” ss 
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“Wait a minit,” said the dingy~one. 
She clattered up the stairs. She wore ~ 


hobnail boots to judge byethe noise. 
A minute elapsed and then she clattered 
down again. 

“Come in, plaze,” said the little girl. 

Mudd obeyed and followed upstairs, 
holding on to the shaky banister with 
his left hand, carrying the bouquet in 
his right, feeling as though he were a 
vicious man walking upstairs in a 
dream, feeling no longer like Mudd. 

The little girl opened a door and there 
was the “painted hussy,” old Madame 
Rossignol, sitting at a table, with books 
spread open before her, and writing. 

She translated—as before said— 
English books into French, novels 
mostly. 

The bouquet of last night had been 
divided; there were flowers about the 
room, and about the room, despite its 
shabbiness, there was an atmosphere of 
cleanliness and high decency that 
soothed the stricken soul of Mudd. 

“I’m Mr. Pettigrew’s man,’ said 
Mudd “and he asked me to bring you 
these flowers.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Seemon Pattigrew!” 
cried the old lady, her face lighting. 
“Come in, monsieur. Cerise, Cerise! A 
gentlemon from Mr. Pattigrew! Will 
you not take a seat, monsieur?” 

Mudd, handing over the flowers, sat 
down, and at that moment in came 
Cerise from the bedrapm adjoining, 
fresh and dainty, with wide blue eyes 
that took in Mudd and the flowers, 
that seemed to take in at the same time 
the whole of spring and summer. 

“Poor, but decent,” said Mudd to 
himself. 

“Monsieur,” said the old lady, as Ce- 
rise ran off to get a bowl to put the 
flowers in, “you are as welcome to us 
as your good kind master who saved 
my daughter yesterday. Will you con- 
vey to him our deepest respects and 
our thanks ?” 

“Saved her?” said Mudd. 
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Madame explained. Cerise, arrang- 
ing the flowers, joined in. They waxed 
enthusiastic. Never had Mudd been so 
chattered to before. He saw the whole 
business and guessed how the land lay 
now. He felt deeply relieved. Madame 
inspired him with instinctive confi- 
dence; Cerise in her youth and inno- 
cence repelled any idea of marriage be- 
tween herself and Simon; but they’d 
got to be warned, somehow, that Simon 
was off the spot. He began the warn- 
ing, seated there before the women 
and rubbing his knees gently, his eyes 
wandering about as if seeking inspira- 
tion from the furniture. 

Mr. Pettigrew was a very good mas- 
ter, but he had to ‘be taken care of, 
for his health wasn’t what it might be. 
He was older than he looked, but lately 
he had had an illness that had made him 
suddenly grow young again as you 
might say. The doctors could not make 
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The bouquet was not extraordinarily large, but it seemed to grow larger and to fill the omnibus. 





it out, but he was just like a child some- 
times, as you might say. 

“T said it,’ cut in madame. “A boy 
—that is his charm.” 

Well, Mudd did not know anything 
about charms, but he was often very 
anxious about Mr. Pettigrew. Then, 
little by little, the confidence the women 
inspired opened his floodgates and his 
suppressed emotions came out. 

London was not good for Mr. Pet- 
tigrew’s health, that was the truth. He 
ought to be got away quiet and out of 
excitement—door knockers rose up be- 
fore him as he said this—but he was 
very self-willed. It was strange, a gen- 
tleman getting young again like this, 
and a great perplexity and trouble to 
an old man like him, Mudd. 

“Ah, monsieur, he has been always 
young,” said madame. “That heart 
could never grow old!” 

Mudd shook his head. 
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“T’ve known him for forty years,” 
said he, “and it has hit me cruel hard, 
his doing things he’s never done before 
—not much—but there you are—he’s 
different.” 

“T have known an old gentleman,” 
said madame, “Monsieur de Mirabole. 
He, too, changed to be quite gay and 
young as if spring had come to him. 
He wrote me verses,” laughed ma- 
dame. “Me, an old woman. I hu- 
mored him, did I not, Cerise? But I 
never read his verses. I could not 
humor him to that point.” 

“What happened to him?” asked 
Mudd gloomily. 

‘Ch, dear, he fell in love with Ce- 
rise,” said madame. “He was very 
rich. He wanted to marry Cerise, did 
he not, Cerise?” 

“Oui, maman,” 
ing the flowers. 

All this hit Mudd pleasantly. Sin- 
cere as sunshine, patently, obviously 
truthful, this pair of females were be- 
yond suspicion on the charge of setting 
nets for Simon; also, and for the first 
time in his life, he came to know the 
comfort of a female mind when in trou- 
ble. His troubles up to this had been 
mostly about uncleaned brasses, corked 
wine, letters forgotten to be posted. In 
this whirlpool of amazement, like Poe’s 
man in the descent of the maelstrom, 
who, clinging to a barrel, found that he 
was being sucked down slower, Mudd, 
clinging now to the female saving-some- 
thing sense, clarity of outlook, good- 
ness—call it what you will—found com- 
fort. 

He had opened his mind. The night- 
mare had lifted somewhat. Opening 
his mind to Bobby had not relieved him 
in the least. On the contrary, talking 
with Bobby, the situation had seemed 
more insane than ever. The two rigid, 
masculine minds had followed one an- 
other, incapable of mutual help; the 
buoyant female, something incapable of 


replied Cerise, finish- 


the supporting barrel. 
the idea of old Monsieur de Mirabole, 
who had got young again without com- 
ing to much mischief. He felt that 
Simon, on falling upon these two fe- 
males, had fallen among pillows. He 
told them of Simon’s message, that he 
would call upon them later in the day, 
and they laughed. 

“He will be safe with us,” said ma- 
dame. “We will not let him come to 
‘arm. Do not be alarmed, Monsieur 
Mod, the bon dieu will surely protect 
an innocent so charming, so good. So 
much goodness may walk alone, even 
among tigers, even among lions, and it 
will come to no ’arm. We will see 
that he returns to the Sharing Cross 
‘Otel. I will talk to ’im.” 

Mudd departed, relieved, so great is 
the power of goodness, even though it 
shines in the persons of an impover- 
ished old French lady and a girl whose 
innocence is her only strength. 

But his relief was not to be of long 
duration, for on entering the hotel, as 
before said, he met Bobby. 

“He’s gone,” said Bobby. “Given 
me the slip. And he has two hundred- 
pound bank notes with him, to say noth- 
ing of the rest.” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Mudd. 

“Can he have gone to see that girl 
—what’s her address?” 

“What girl?” asked Mudd. 

“The girl you took the flowers to.” 

“T’'ve just been,” said Mudd. “No, 
he wasn’t there. Wish he was, it’s an 
old lady.” 

“Old lady!’ 

“And her daugher. They’re French 
folk, poor, but honest. Not a scrap of 
harm in them.” He explained the Ros- 
signol affair. 

“Well, there’s nothing to be done but 
sit down and wait,” said Bobby. 

“Tt’s easy to say that. Me, with my 
nerves near gone!” 

“I know, mine are nearly as bad. 


strict definition, was now to Mudd as@ ’Pon my soul, it’s just as if one had lost 
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achild. Mudd, we’ve got to get him out 
of London. We’ve got to do it!” 

“Get him back first,” said Mudd. 
“Get him back alive with all that money 
in his pocket. He’ll be murdered be- 
fore night, that’s my opinion—I know 
London—or jailed—and he’ll give his 
right name.” 

“We'll tip the reporters if he is,” said 
Bobby, ‘‘and keep it out of the papers. 
I] was run in once and IJ know the ropes. 
Cheer up, Mudd, and go and have a 
whisky and soda. You want bucking up 
and so do I.” 

“Bucking up!” said Mudd. 





CHAPTER XI. 

One of the pleasantest, yet perhaps 
most dangerous, points about Simon 
Pettigrew’s condition was his un-Eng- 
lish open-heartedness toward strangers 
—strangers who pleased him; a dispo- 
sition, in fact, to chum with anything 
that pleased him, without question, 
without thought. Affable strangers, 
pretty girls—it was all the same to 
Simon. 

Now when Bobby Ravenshaw went 
into the cigar merchant’s, leaving Simon 
outside, he had not noticed particularly 
a large Rolls-Royce car, claret-colored 
and adorned with a tiny monogram on 
the door panel. It was standing in 
front of the shop immediately on the 
right. It was the property of the Hon- 
orable Dick Pugeot, and just as Bobby 
disappeared into the tobacconist’s, the 
Honorable Dick appeared from the 
doorstep of the next-door shop. 

Dick Pugeot, late of the Guards, was 
a big, yellow man, quite young, per- 
haps not more than twenty-five, yet with 
a serious and fatherly face and an air 
that gave him another five years of ap- 
parent age. This serious and fatherly 
appearance was deceptive. With the 
activity of a gnat, a disregard of all con- 
sequences, a big fortune, a good heart, 
and a taste for fun of any sort as long 
as it kept him moving, Dick Pugeot 
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was generally in trouble of some kind 
or another. His craving for speed on 
the road was only equal to his instinct 
for fastness in other respects, but, up 
to this, thanks to luck and his own per- 
sonality, he had, with the exception of 
a few indorsed licenses and other trifles 
of that sort, always escaped. 

But once he had come very near to 
a real disaster. Some eighteen months 
ago he found himself involved with a 
lady, a female shark in the guise of 
an angel, a—to put it in his own lan- 
guage—a “bad ’un.” The “bad ‘’un” 
had him firmly hooked. She was a 
countess, too! And fried and eaten he 
undoubtedly would have been had not 
the wisdom of an uncle saved him. 

“Go to my solicitor—Pettigrew,” said 
the uncle. “If she were an ordinary 
card sharper I would advise you to go 
to Marcus Abraham, but, seeing what 
she is, Pettigrew is the man. He 
wouldn’t take up an ordinary case of 
this sort, but, seeing what she is and 
considering that you are my nephew, 
he’ll do it—and he knows all the ins 
and outs of her family. There’s noth- 
ing he doesn’t know about us.” “Us” 
meaning people of high degree. 

Pugeot went and Simon took up_the 
case, and in forty-eight hours the fish 
was off the hook, frantically grate- 
ful. He presented Simon with a silver 
wine cooler and then forgot him, till 
this moment, when, coniing out of Spud 
& Simpson’s shop, he saw Simon stand- 
ing on the pavement smoking a cigar 
and watching the pageant of the street. 

Simon’s new clothes and holiday air 
and straw hat put him off for a moment, 
but it was Pettigrew right enough. 

“Hello, Pettigrew!” said Pugeot. 

“Hello,” said Simon, pleased with the 
heartiness and appearance of this new 
friend. 

“Why, you look quite gay!” said Pu- 
geot. “What are you up to?” 

“Out for some fun,” said Simon. 
“What are you up to?” 
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“Same as you,” replied Pugeot, de- 
‘lighted, amused, and surprised at 
Simon’s manner and reply, the vast re- 
spect he had for his astuteness greatly 
amplified by this evidence of mundane 
leanings. “Get into the car, I’ve got to 
call at Panton Street for a moment and 
then we'll go and have luncheon or 
something.” 

He opened the car door and Simon 
hopped in. Then he gave the address 
to the driver and the car drove off. 

“Well, I never expected to see you 
this morning,” said Pugeot. “Never 
can feel grateful enough to you, either. 
You've nothing special to do, have you? 
“Anywhere I can drive you to?” 

“T’ve got to see a girl,” said Simon 
“but she can wait.” 

Pugeot laughed. 

That explained the summer garb and 
straw hat, but the frankness came to 
him with the weest bit of a shock. 
However, he was used to shocks, and if 
old Simon Pettigrew was running after 
girls, it was no affair of his. It was 
a good joke, though, despite the fact 
that he could never tell it. Pugeot was 
not the man to tell tales out of school. 

“Look here,’ said Simon, suddenly 
producing his notes. “I want to change 
a hundred. Been trying to do it in a 
lot of shops. You can’t have any fun 
without some money.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Pugeot. 
“This is my show.” 

“T want to change a hundred,” said 
Simon with the persistency of Toddy 
wanting to see the wheels go round. 

“Well, I'll get you change, though 
you don’t really want it. Why, you’ve 
got two hundred there—and a tenner.” 

“Tt’s not too much to have a good 
time with.” 

“Oh, my,” said Pugeot. “Well, if 
you’re on the razzle dazzle, I’m with 
you, Pettigrew. I feel safe with you, 
in away. There’s not much you don’t 
know.” 

“Not much,” said Simon. 


The car stopped. 

“A minute,” said Pugeot. Out he 
jumped, transacted his business, and 
was back again within five minutes. 
There was a new light in his sober eye. 

“Let’s go and have a slap at the 
Wilderness,” said he, lowering his voice 
atone. “You know the Wilderness, I 
can get you in. Jolly good fun!” 

“Right,” said Simon. 

Pugeot gave an address to the driver 
and off they went. They stopped in a 
narrow street and Pugeot led the way 
into a house. 

In the hall of this house he had an 
interview with a pale-faced individual 
in black, an evil, weary-looking person 
who handed Simon a visitor’s book to 
sign. Then they went in to a bar 
where Simon imbibed a cocktail, and 
from the bar they went upstairs. 

Pugeot opened a door and disclosed 
Monte Carlo—a Monte Carlo shrunk 
to one room and one table. This was 
the Wilderness Club, and around the 
table were grouped men of all ages 
and sizes, some of them of the highest 
social standing. 

The stakes were high. Just as a child 
gobbles a stolen apple so these gentle- 
men seemed to be trying to make as 
much out of their furtive business as 
they could, and get away, winners or 
losers, as soon as possible, lest worse 
befall them. Added to the uneasiness 
of the gambler was the uneasiness of 
the lawbreaker, the two uneasinesses 
combined making a mental cocktail that, 
to a large number of the frequenters, 
had a charm far above anything to be 
obtained in a legitimate gambling shop 
on the Continent. 

This place supplied Oppenshaw with 
some of his male patients. 

Pugeot played and lost and then 
Simon plunged. They were there an 
hour, and in that hour Simon won 
seven hundred pounds! Then Pugeot, 
far more delighted than he, dragged 
him away. It was now nearly one 
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o’clock, and downstairs they had lunch- 
eon of a sort and a bottle of cliquot of 
a sort. 

“You came in with two hundred and 
you are going out with nine,” said Pu- 
geot. “I am so jolly glad! You have 
the luck! When we've finished we’ll 
go for a great, tearing spin and get the 
air. You'd better get a cap somewhere, 
that straw hat will be blown to Jericho. 
You’ve never seen Randall drive? He 
beats me. We'll run round to my rooms 
and get coats. The old car is a Dragon 
Fly. I want to show you what a Dragon 
Fly can really do on the hard, highroad, 
out of sight of traffic. Two Benedic- 
tines, please.” 

They stopped at Scott’s, where 
Simon invested in a cap, and then they 
went to Pugeot’s rooms, where over- 
coats were obtained. Then they started. 

Pugeot was nicknamed the Baby— 
Baby Pugeot—and the name sometimes 
applied. Mixed with his passion for 
life, he loved fresh air and a good many 
innocent things, speed among them. 
Randall, the chauffeur, seemed on all 
fours with him in the latter respect, and 
the Dragon Fly was an able instrument. 
Clearing London, they made through 
Sussex for the sea. The day was per- 
fect and filled for miles with the hum 
of the Dragon Fly. At times they were 
doing a good seventy miles, at times 
less, then came the Downs and a vision 
of the sea, seacoast towns through 
which they passed, picking up petrol 
and liquid refreshments. At Hastings, 
or somewhere, where they indulged in 
a light and early dinner, the vision 
of Cerise, always like a guardian angel, 
along with the memory of her ad- 
dress, arose before the remains of the 
mind of Simon. He wanted to go there 
at once, which was manifestly impos- 
sible. He tried to explain her to Pu- 
geot, who at the same time was trying 
to explain a dark-eyed girl he had met 
at a dance the week before last, and 
who was haunting him. 
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“Can’t get her blessed eyes out of 
my head, my dear chap, and she’s en- 
gaged two deep to a chap in the Cara- 
bineers, without a cent to his name and 
a pile of debts as big as Mount Ararat. 
She won’t be happy—that’s what’s get- 
tin’ me. She won’t be happy. How 
can she be happy with a chap like that 
—without a cent to his name and a pile 
of debts. Lord! J can’t understand 
women—they’re beyond me. Waiter, 
confound you, do you call this stuff 
asparagus? Take it away. Not a cent 
to her name, and tied to him for years, 
maybe. I mean to say, it’s absurd. 
What were you saying? Oh, yes, I’ll 
take you there—it’s only round the cor- 
ner, so to speak. Randall will do it; 
the Dragon Fly’ll have us there in no 


time. Do you remember, was this 
Hastings or Bognor? Waiter, hi—is 
this Hastings or Bognor? All your 


towns are so confoundedly alike there’s 
no telling which is which, and I’ve been 
through twenty. Hastings, that’ll do. 
Put your information down in the bill 
—if you can find room for it. You 
needn’t be a bit alarmed, old chap, she'll 
be there all right. You said you sent 
her those flowers—well, that will keep 
her all right and happy. I mean to 
say, she’ll be right—absolutely. I know 
women from hoof to mane. No, no 
pudding—bill, please.” 

They came out into the warm sum- 
mer twilight and sat for a while, lis- 
tening to a band. Getting into the car, 
Pugeot said to Simon: 

“It’s a jolly good thing we’ve got 
a teetotum driver—what do you say, 
old chap?” 

Then the warm and purring night 
took them and sprinkled stars over 
them and a great moon rose behind 
which annoyed Pugeot, who kept look- 
ing back at it, abusing it because the 
reflection from the wind screen got in 
his eyes. Then they burst a tire and 
Pugeot, instantly becoming con- 
densedly clever and active and clear 
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of speech, insisted on putting on the 
spare wheel himself. He had a long 
argument with Randall as to which 
was the front and which was the back 
of the wheel—not the sideways front 
and back, but the foreways front and 
back—Randall insisting gently that it 
did not matter. Then, the wheel on 
and all the nuts retested by Randall, 
an operation which Pugeot took as a 
sort of personal insult, the jack was 
taken down and Pugeot threw it into 
a ditch. They would not want it again, 
as they had not another spare wheel, 
and it was a nuisance, anyhow; but 
Randall, with the good humor and pa- 
tience which came to him from a sal- 
ary equal to the salary of a country 
curate, free quarters and big tips and 
perquisites, recovered the jack and they 
started. 

A town and an inn.that absolutely 
refused to serve the smiling motorists 
with anything stronger than “minerals” 
was passed. Then, ten miles farther on, 
the lights of a town down on the hori- 
zon, brought the dry “insides” to a clear 
consideration of the position. 

The town developing an inn, Ran- 
dall was sent, as the dove from the 
ark, with a half sovereign and returned 
with a stone demijohn and two glasses. 
It was beer. 


CHAPTER XII. 

3obby Ravenshaw did not spend the 
day at the Charing Cross Hotel wait- 
ing for Simon. He amused himself 
otherwise, leaving Mudd to do the wait- 
ing. 

At eleven o’clock he called at the ho- 
tel. ‘Mr. Mudd” was upstairs in Mr. 
Pettigrew’s room and would bé called 
down. 

Bobby thought that he could trace 
a lot of things in the porter’s tone and 
manner, a respect and commiseration 
for Mr. Mudd, and perhaps not quite 
such a high respect for himself and 
Simon. He fancied that the hotel was 


beginning to have its eye upon him and 
Simon as questionable parties of the 
bon viveur type, a fancy that may have 
been baseless, but was still there. 

Then Mudd appeared. 

“Well, Mudd,” said Bobby, “hasn’t 
he turned up yet?” 

“No, Mr. Robert.” 

“Where on earth can he be?” 

“T’m givin’ him till half past eleven,” 
said Mudd, “and then I’m off to Vine 
treet.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“To have the hospitals circulated to 
ask about him.” 

“Oh, nonsense.” 

“Tt’s on my mind he’s had an acci- 
dent,” said Mudd. “Robbed and 
stunned, or drugged with opium and 
left in the street. I know London—and 
him as he is! He’ll be found with his 
pockets inside out—I know London. 
You should have got him down to the 
country to-day, Mr. Robert, somewhere 
quiet. Now, maybe, it’s too late.” 

“Tt’s very easy to say that. I tried to 
and he wouldn’t go, not even to Rich- 
mond. London seems to hold him like 
a charm. He’s like a bee in a bottl— 
can’t escape.” 

At this moment a horrid little girl in 
a big hat and feathers, boots too large 
for her, and a shawl, made her appear- 
ance at the entrance door, saw the hall 
porter, and came toward him. She had 
a letter in her hand. 

The hall porter took the letter, looked 
at it, and brought it to Mudd. 

Mudd glanced at the envelope and 
tore it open. 

10 Duke Street, Leicester Square. 

Mr. Movp: Come at once. 

CELESTINE ROSSIGNOL. 

That was all, written in an angular, 
old-fashioned hand and in purple ink. 

“Where’s my hat?” cried Mudd, run- 
ning about like a decapitated fowl. 
“Where’s my hat—oh, ay, it’s upstairs.” 
He vanished, and in a minute reap- 
peared with his hat. Then, with Bobby, 














and followed by the dirty little girl, 
off they started. 

They tried to question the little girl 
on the way, bfit she knew nothing defi- 
nite. 

The gentleman had been brought 
‘ome—didn’t know what was wrong 
with him. The lady had given her the 
letter to take; that was all she knew. 

“He’s alive, anyhow,” said Bobby. 

“The Lord knows!” said Mudd. 

The little girl let them in, with a key 
and, Mudd leading the way, up the 
stairs they went. 

Mudd knocked at the door of the sit- 
ting room. 

Madame and Cerise were there, quite 
calm, and evidently waiting. Of Simon 
there was not a trace. 

“Oh, Mr. Modd!” cried the old lady. 
“How fortunate you have received my 
letter. Poor Monsieur  Pattigrew 
iS ” 
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“He ain’t dead?” cried Mudd. 

No, Simon was not dead. Poor Mon- 
sieur Pattigrew and a very big gen- 
tleman had arrived over an hour ago. 
Mr. Pattigrew could not stand. He 
had been taken ill, the big gentleman 
had declared. 

Such a nice gentleman, who had sat 
down and cried while Mr. Pattigrew 
had been placed on the sofa. He had 
been taken ill in the street. The big 
gentleman had gone for a doctor but 
had not yet returned. Mr. Pattigrew 
had been put to bed. She and the big 
gentleman had seen to that. 

Mr. Pattigrew had recovered con- 
sciousness for a moment during this op- 
eration, and had produced a number of 
bank notes. Such a number! She had 
placed them safely in her desk. It was 
one of the reasons she had sent so ur- 
gently for Mr. Modd. 

She produced the notes—a huge 
sheaf. Mudd took them and examined 
them dazedly, hundreds and hundreds 
of pounds’ worth of notes. And he had 
started with only two hundred pounds ; 
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“Why, there’s nearly a thousand 
pounds’ worth here,” said Mudd. 

Bobby’s astonishment might have 
been greater had not his eyes rested, 
from the first moment of their com- 
ing in, on Cerise. Cerise, with parted 
lips, a heightened color, and the air of 
a little child at a play, did not quite un- 
derstand. 

She was lovely, French, innocent, 
lovely as a flower, a new thing in Lon- 
don. He had never seen anything quite 
like her before. The poverty of the 
room, uncle Simon, his worries and 
troubles—all were banished and eased. 
She was music, and if Saul could have 
seen her he would have had no need 
for David. 

Had uncle Simon added burglary to 
knocker snatching; broken into a jew- 
eler’s and disposed of his takings to a 
“fence”: committed robbery? All these 
thoughts strayed over his mind, harm- 
less because of Cerise. 

The unfortunate young man, who 
had fooled so long with girls, had met 
the girl who had been waiting for him 
since the beginning of the world. There 
is always that. 
she may be plain or lovely like Cerise; 
she is Fate. 

“And here is the big gentleman’s 
card,” said madame, taking a visiting 
card from her desk, then another and 
another. 

“He gave me three.” 

Mudd handed the card to Bobby, who 
read: 

Tue Hon. RicHarp Puceor, 
Pall Mall Place, St. James’. 

Guards’ Club. 

“I know him,” said Bobby. “That’s 
all right. Uncle Simon couldn’t have 
fallen into better hands.” 

“Is, then, Monsieur Pattigrew your 
oncle?”’ asked the old lady. 

“He is, madame.” 

“Then you are thrice welcome here, 
monsieur,” said she. 


She may be blowsy; . 
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Pugeot played and lost and then Simon plunged. 





They were there an hour, and in that hour 


Simon won seven hundred pounds. 


Cerise looked the words, and Bobby’s 
eyes as they met hers returned thanks. 

“Come,” said madame. “You shall 
see him and that he is safe.” 

She gently opened the door leading 
to the bedroom and there, in a little 
bed, dainty and white, Cerise’s little bed, 
lay uncle Simon, flushed and smiling 
and snoring. 

“Poor Monsieur Pattigrew,” mur- 
mured the old lady. 

Then they withdrew. 

It seemed that there was another 
bed to be got in the house of Cerise; 
and Mudd taking charge of the pa- 
tient, the ladies withdrew. It was agreed 
that no doctor was wanted. It was 
also agreed between Bobby and Mudd 
that the hotel was impossible after this. 

“We must get him away to the coun- 
try to-morrow,” said Mudd, “if he'll 
go.” 

“He'll go if I have to take him tied 
up and bound,” said Bobby. “My 
nerves won’t stand another day of this. 


Take care of those notes, Mudd, and 
don’t let him see them. They’ll be use- 
ful getting him away. I'll be round as 
early as I can. I'll see Pugeot and 
get the rights of the matter from him. 
Good night.” 
Off he went. 


In the street he paused 
for a moment, then he took a passing 
taxi for the Albany. 


Tozer was in, playing patience and 
smoking. He did not interrupt his 
game for the other. 

“Well, how’s uncle Simon?” 
Tozer. 

“He’s asleep at 
rampageous day.” 

“You look pretty sober.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Bobby, going 
to a case and helping himself to some 
whisky. “My nerves are all unstrung.” 

“Trailing after him?” 

“Thank God, no!’ said Bobby. 
“Waiting for him to turn up dead, 
bruised, battered, or simply intoxicated 
and stripped of his money. He gave 


asked 
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me the slip in Piccadilly with two hun- 
hundred-pound notes in his pocket. 
The next place I find him was half an 
hour ago in a young lady’s bed, dead 
to the world, smiling, and with nearly 
a thousand pounds in bank notes which 
he’d hived somehow during the day.” 

“A thousand pounds!” 

“Yes, and he’d started with only two 
hundred.” 

“T say!” said Tozer, forgetting his 
cards. “What a chap he must have been 
when he was young!” 

“When he was young, Lord! I don’t 
want to see him any younger tham he 
is. If this is youth, give me old age!” 

“You'll get it fast enough,” said 
Tozer, “don’t you worry, and this will 
be a reminder to you to keep old. 
There’s an Arab proverb that says: 
‘There are two things colder than ice, 
an old young man and a young old 
man,’ ” 

“Colder than ice!” said Bobby. “I 
wish you had five minutes with uncle 
Simon,” 

“But who’s this lady—this young 
and. is 

“Two of the nicest people on earth,” 
said Bobby. “An old lady and her 
daughter—French. He saved the girl 
in an omnibus accident or something, 
in one of his escapades, and took her 
home to her mother. Then, to-night, 
he must have remembered them and got 
a friend to take him there. Fancy the 
cheek! What made him, in his state, 
able to remember them?” 

“What is the young lady like?” 

“She’s beautiful,” said Bobby. Then 
he took a sip of whisky and soda and 
failed to meet Tozer’s eye as he put 
down the glass. 

“That’s what made him remember 
her,” said Tozer. 

Bobby laughed. 

“It’s no laughing matter,” said the 
other, “at his age—when the heart is 
young.” 

Bobby laughed again. 
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“Bobby,” said Tozer, “beware of that 
girl!” 

“I’m not thinking of the girl,” said 
Bobby. “I’m thinking how on earth 
the old man fr 

“The youth you mean.” 

“Got all that money.” 

“You’re a liar,” said Tozer. 
are thinking of the girl.” 





“You 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“Higgs!” cried the Honorable Rich- 
ard Pugeot. 

“Sir?” answered a voice from be- 
hind the silk curtains cutting off the 
dressing and bathroom from the bed- 
room. 

“What o’clock is it?” 

“Just gone eight, sir.” 

“Get me some soda water.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Honorable Richard lay still. 

Higgs, a clean-shaven and smart- 
looking young man, appeared with a 
bottle of Schweppes and a tumbler on 
a salver. The cork popped and the suf- 
ferer drank. 

“What o’clock did I come home?” 

“After twelve, sir—pretty nigh 
one.” 

“Was there any one with me?” 

“Dio; “ir.” 

“No old gentleman ?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Was Randall there?” 

“Ves. 63.” 

“And the car?” 

‘ns, Sit.” 

“There was no old gentleman in the 
car?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Good heavens!’ said Pugeot. 
“What can I have done with him?” 

Higgs, not knowing, said nothing, 
moving about now, puttings things in 
order and getting his master’s bath 
ready. 

“T’ve lost an old gentleman, Higgs,” 
said Pugeot, for Higgs was a confiden- 
tial servant as well as a valet. 
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“Indeed, sir,” said Higgs, as if los- 
ing old gentlemen were as common as 
losing umbrellas. 

“And the whole business is so funny 
I can scarcely believe it’s true. I 
haven’t a touch of the jimjams, have 
I, Higgs?” 

“Lord, sir, no! You're all right.” 

“Am I? See here, Higgs: yesterday 
morning I met old Mr. Simon Petti- 
grew, the lawyer. Mind, you are to say 
nothing about this to any one—but stay 
a moment, go into the sitting room and 
fetch me ‘Who’s Who’. ” 

Higgs fetched the book. 

“Pettigrew, Simon,” read out Pugeot, 
with the book resting on his knees. 
“Justice of the Peace for Herts— 
President of the United Law Society— 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries— 
h’m, h’m—Club Atheneeum—well, I met 
the old gentleman in Piccadilly; we 
went for a spin together, and the last 
thing I remember was seeing him 
chasing a stableman round some inn 
yard, where we had stopped for petrol 
or whisky or something, chasing him 
round with a bucket, trying to put the 
bucket over the stableman’s head.” 

“Fresh,” said Higgs. 

“As you say, fresh—but I want to 
know, was that an optical illusion? 
There were other things, too. If it 
wasn’t an optical illusion, I want to 
know what has become of the old gen- 
tleman. I’m nervous, for he did me a 
good turn once, and I hope to Heaven 
I haven’t let him in for any bother.” 

“Well, sir,” said Higgs, “I wouldn’t 
worry. It was only his little lark and 
most likely he’s home safe by this.” 

“T have also a recollection of two 
ladies that got mixed up in the affair,” 
went on the other, “but who they were 
I can’t say. Little lark! The bother 
of it is, Higgs, one can’t play little 
larks like that, safely, if one is a highly 
respectable person and a J. P. and a 
member of the what’s-it’s-name_ soci- 
ety.” 


He got up and tubbed and dressed, 
greatly troubled in his mind. People 
sucked into the Simon whirl were gen- 
erally troubled in their minds, so great 
is the power of high respectability 
when linked to the follies of youth. 

At breakfast Mr. Robert Raven- 
shaw’s card was presented by Higgs. 

“Show him in,” said Pugeot. 

“Hullo, Ravenshaw,” said Pugeot. 
“Glad to see you. Have you had break- 
fast?” 

“Yes, thanks. I only called for a 
moment to see you about my uncle.” 

“Which uncle?” 

“Pettigrew.” 

“Good heavens ! 

Bobby explained. It was like a mill- 
stone removed from Pugeot’s neck. 
Then he, in his turn, explained. Then 
Bobby went into details. Then they 
consulted. 

“You can’t get him out of London 
without telling him where you are tak- 
ing him to,’ said Pugeot. ‘“He’ll kick 
the car over on the road if he’s any- 
thing like what he was last night. 
Leave it to me and /’ll do the trick. 
But the question is, where shall we take 
him. There’s no use going to a place 
like Brighton—too many attractions for 
him. A moated grange is what he 
wants, and even then he’ll be tumbling 
into the moat.” 

“I know of a place,” said Bobby, 
“down at Upton-on-Hill. A girl told 
me of it; it’s the Rose Hotel.” 

“T know it,” said Pugeot. “Couldn’t 
be better! I have a cousin there liv- 
ing at a place called The Nook. There’s 
a bowling green at the hotel and a golf 
course near. Can’t hurt himself. Leave 
it all to me.” 

He told Higgs to telephone for the 
car and then they sat and smoked while 
Pugeot showed Bobby just the way to 
deal with people of uncle Simon’s de- 
scription. 

“It’s all nonsense—that doctor man’s 
talk!” said Pugeot. ‘The poor old 
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chap has shed a nut or two. I ought 
to know something about it, for I’ve 
had the same bother in my family. Got 
his youth back—pish! Cracked—that’s 
the real name for it. I’ve seen it. I’ve 
seen my own uncle, when he was sev- 
enty, get his youth batk, and the last 
time I saw him he was pulling a toy 
elephant along with a string. He’d got 
a taste, also, for playing with matches. 
Is that the car, Higgs? Come along, 
and let’s try a little gentle persuasion.” 

Vhen they arrived, Simon was fin- 
ishing breakfast, assisted by madame 
and Cerise. Poor Monsieur Pattigrew 
did not seem in the least in the need 
of pity, either, though the women hung 
about him as women hang about an 
invalid. He was talking and laughing, 
and he greeted the newcomers as good 
companions who had just turned up. 
His geniality was not to be denied, and 
it struck Bobby, in a weird sort of man- 
ner, that uncle Simon like this was a 
much pleasanter person than the old, 
original article—that is to say, for a 
moment out of danger from the vicious 
grinding wheels of a city that destroys 
butterflies and a society that requests 
respectable old solicitors to remain re- 
spectable old solicitors, Simon was a 
jovial companion. 

Then, the women having discreetly 
retired for a while, Pugeot began his 
gentle persuasion. 

Uncle Simon, without visions of yes- 
terday’s rural pleasures in his mind, re- 
quired no persuasion. He would come 
for a run into the country with pleas- 
ure. But Pugeot was not taking that 
sort of thing on any more; he was gay, 
but a very little of that sort of gayety 
sufficed him for a long time. 

“T don’t mean that,” said he. “I 
mean, let’s go down and stay for a 
while quietly at some place—I mean 
you and Ravenshaw here—for business 
will oblige me to come back to town.” 

“No, thanks,” said Simon. “I’m quite 
happy in London.” 


“But think how nice it will be in the 
country this weather,” said Bobby. 
“London’s so hot.” 

“TI like it hot,” said Simon, 
“Weather can’t be too hot for me.” 

Then the gentle persuaders alter- 
nately began offering inducements— 
bowling, golf, a jolly bar at a hotel 
they knew, even girls. They might 
just as well have been offering buns 
to the lions of Trafalgar Square. 

Then Bobby had an idea and, leav- 
ing the room, he had a conference on 
the stairs with Madame Rossignol and 
Cerise. 

Then, leaving Simon to the women 
for a while, they went for a walk and 
returned to find the marble wax. 

Simon did not mind a few days in 
the country if the ladies would come 
as his guests. He was enthusiastic on 
the subject now. They would all go 
and have a jolly time in the country. 
The old poetical instinct that had not 
shown itself, up to this, restrained, no 
doubt, by the mesmerism of London, 
seemed to be awakening and promis- 
ing new developments. 

Bobby did not care. Poetry or a 
Pickford’s van were all the same to 
him as long as they got Simon out of 
London. 

He had promised Julia Delyse, if you 
remember, to see her that day, but he 
had quite forgotten her for the moment. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

She hadn’t forgotten him. 

Julia, with her hair down, in an eau 
de Nile morning wrapper, and frying 
bacon over a Duplex oil stove, was not 
lovely, though, indeed, few of us are 
lovely in the early morning. She had 
started the flat before she was famous. 
It was a bachelor girl’s flat where the 
bachelor girl was supposed to do her 
own cooking as far as breakfast and 
tea were concerned. Money coming in, 
Julia had refurnished the flat and requi- 
sitioned the part-time service of a maid, 
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Like the doctors of Harley Street 
who share houses, she shared the serv- 
ices of the maid with another flat 
dweller, the maid coming to Julia after 
three o’clock to tidy up and to bring 
in afternoon tea and admit callers. She 
was quite well enough off to have em- 
ployed a whole maid, but she was care- 
ful—her publishers could have told you 
that. 

Breakfast over and cleared away, 
Julia, with her hair still down, set to 
work at the table before a pile of pa- 
pers and account books. Never could 
you have imagined her the Julia of the 
other evening discoursing on literature 
with Bobby. 

She employed no literary agent, be- 
ing that rare thing, a writer with an in- 
stinct for business. When you see vast 
publishing houses and opulent publish- 
ers rolling in their motor cars, you be- 
hold an optical illusion. What you see, 
or rather what you ought to see, is 
a host of writers without the instinct 
for business. 

Julia, seated before her papers and 
turning them over in search of a let- 
ter, came just now upon the first letter 
she had ever received from a publisher 
—a very curt, businesslike communica- 
tion, saying that the publisher thought 
he saw his way to the publishing of 
her manuscript entitled: “The World 
at the Gate,” and requesting an inter- 
view. With it was tied, as a sort of 
curiosity, the agreement which she had 
not signed. 

It gave—or would have given—the 
publisher the copyright and half the 
American, serial, dramatic, and other 
rights. It offered ten per cent on the 
published price of all copies sold after 
the first five hundred copies; it stipu- 
lated that she should give him the next 
four novels on the same terms, as an 
inducement to advertise the book prop- 
erly, and it had drawn from Julia the 
prompt reply: “Send the typescript of 
my novel back at once.” 


So ended the first lesson. 

Then, heartened by his evidently good 
opinion of her work, she had gone to 
another publisher. She had joined the 
Society of Authors, an act as necessary 
to the making of a successful author 
as baptism to the making of a Chris- 
tian. She had studied the publishing 
tribe, its ways and its works; discov- 
ered that they had no more love for 
books than grocers have for potatoes, 
and that such a love, should it be ex- 
hibited, was unhealthy, for no seller 
of commodities ought to love the com- 
modities he sells. 

Arrived at the great, impudently ad- 
vertising, roaring, trading firm that 
dealt with books as men deal with goods 
in bulk and, interviewing the manager 
as man to man, she had driven her bar- 
gain, and a good one, too. These peo- 
ple published poets and men of sciences 
—but they respected Julia. 

Free of creative work this morn- 
ing, she could give her full attention 
to accounts and so forth. She turned 
to a little book which she sometimes 
scribbled in, the contents of which she 
had a vague idea of some time pub- 
lishing under a pseudonym. It was en- 
titled “Never,” and it was not poetry. 
It was a thumb book for authors, made 
up of paragraphs, some long, some 
short. 

“Never dine with a_ publisher— 
luncheon is even worse.” 

“Never give free copies of books to 
friends or lend them. The given book 
is not valued, the lent book is always 
lost—besides, the booksellers and lend- 
ing libraries are your real friends.” 

“Never lower your price.” 

“Never attempt to raise your pub- 
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“Never argue with a critic.” 

“Never be elated with good reviews, 
or depressed by bad reviews, or enraged 
by base reviews—the public is your re- 
viewer. Jt knows,” and so on. 

She shut the book, having included: 
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“Never give a plot away.” 

Then she did her hair and thought 
of Bobby. He had not fixed what hour 
he would call. That was a clause in 
the agreement which she had forgotten 
—she, who was so careful about agree- 
ments, too. 

She dressed and sat down to read 
De Maupassant and smoke a cigarette. 
At luncheon time she went to the res- 
taurant below stairs, and then returned 
to the flat. 

Tea time came and no Bobby. She 
felt piqued, put on her hat and, as the 
mountain would not come to Moham- 
med, Mohammed determined to go to 
the mountain. Her memory held his 
address—care of Tozer, 12B, the Al- 
bany. 

She walked to the Albany, arriving 
there a little after five o’clock. Tozer 
was in and he opened the door himself. 

“Is Mr. Ravenshaw at home?” asked 
Julia. 

“No,” said Tozer, “he’s away. Gone 

the country.” 

“Gone to the country?” 

“Yes, he went to-day.” 

Tozer had at once spotted Julia as 
the lady of the plot. He was as un- 
conventional as she and he wanted fur- 
ther acquaintance with this fascinator 
of his protégé. 

“T think we are almost mutual ac- 
quaintances,” said he. ‘‘Won’t you 
in? My name is Tozer, and 
Ravenshaw is my best friend. I'd like 
to talk to you about him. Won’t you 
come in?” 

“Certainly,” said the other. “My 
name is Delyse—I dare say you know 
it.” 


come 


“T know it well,’’ said Tozer. 

“I don’t mean by my books,” said 
Julia, taking her seat in the comfortable 
sitting room, “but from Mr. Raven- 
shaw.” 

“From both,” said Tozer. “And 
what I want to see is Ravenshaw’s 
name as well known as yours, some 
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day. Bobby has been a spendthrift 
with his time and he has lots of clever- 
ness.” 

“Lots,” said Julia. 

Tozer, who had a keen eye for char- 
acter, had passed Julia as a sensible 
person—he had never seen her in one 
of her love fits, and she was a lady. 
Just the person to look after Bobby. 

“He has gone down to the country 
to-day with an old gentleman, 
uncle.” 

“I know all about him,” said Julia. 

“Bobby has told you, then?” 

wees.” 

“About the attack of youth?” 

——-. 

“Well, a whole family party of them 
went off in a motor car to-day. Bobby 
called here for his luggage and I went 
into Vigo Street and saw them off.” 

“How do you mean, a family party?” 

“The youthful old gentleman and a 
big blond man and Bobby and an old 
lady and a pretty girl.” 

Julia swallowed slightly. 

“Relations ?” 

“No, French, I think, the ladies were. 
Quite nice people, I believe, though 
poor. The old gentleman had picked 
them up in some of his wanderings.” 

“Bob—Mr. Ravenshaw promised to 
see me to-day,” said Julia. “We are 
engaged—I speak quite frankly—at 
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least, as good as engaged. You can 
understand.” 

“Quite.” 

“He ought to have let me know,” said 


she broodingly. 

“He ought.” 

“Have they gone to Upton-on-Hill, 
do you know ?” 

“They have. The Rose Hotel.” 

Julia thought for a while. Then she 
got up to go. 

“If you want my opinion,” said 
Tozer, “I think the whole lot want 
looking after. They seemed quite a 
pleasant party, but responsibility seemed 
somewhat absent. The old lady, 
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charming though she was, seemed to me 
scarcely enough ballast for so much 
youth.” 

“T understand,” said Julia. Then she 
went off and Tozer lit a pipe. 

The pretty young French girl was 
troubling him. She had charmed even 
him, and he knew Bobby, and his wis- 
dom indicated that a penniless beauty 
was not the first rung of the ladder to 
success in life. 

Julia, on the other hand, was solid. 
So he thought. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Upton-on-Hill stands on a hogback 
of land running north and south, tim- 
bered with pines mostly, and com- 
manding a view of half Wessex—not 
the Wessex of Thomas Hardy, how- 
ever. You can see seven church spires 
from Upton and the Roman road takes 
it in its sweep, becomes the Upton High 
Street for a moment, and passes on to 
be the Roman road again, leading to the 
Downs and the distant sea. 

[It is a restful place, and in spring 
the shouting of the birds and the meas- 
ured call of the cuckoo fill the village, 
mixing with the voice of the ever-talk- 
ing pine trees. In summer Upton sleeps 
among roses, in an atmosphere of sun- 
light and drowsiness, sung to by the 
bees and the birds. The Rose Hotel 
stands, set back from the High Street, 
in its own grounds, and beside the Rose 
there are two other houses for refresh- 
ment, the Bricklayers’ Arms and the 
Saracen’s Head, of which more here- 
after. 

It is a pleasant place as well as a rest- 
ful one. Passing through it, people say: 
“Oh, what a dream’; living in it, one 
is driven at last to admit there are 
dreams and dreams. It is not the place 
that forces this conviction, but the peo- 
ple. 

Just as the Roman road narrows 
at the beginning of the High Street, 
so the life of a stranger coming, say 
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from London, narrows at the begin- 7 
ning of his or her residence in Upton. 7 
If you are a villager, you find yourself 
under a microscope, with three hundred 
eyes at the eyepiece. If you are a gen- 
teel person but without introductions, 
you find yourself the target of half a 
score of telescopes leveled at you by the 
residents. 

Colonel Salmon, who owned the fish- 
ing rights of the trout stream below 
hill, the Talbot Tomsons, the Griffith 
Smiths, the Grosvenor Joneses and the 
rest—all these, failing introductions, 
you will find to be passive registers to 
your presence. 

Now, caution toward strangers and 
snobbishness are two differént things. 
The Uptonians are snobbish because, 
though you may be beautiful as a dream 
or innocent as a saint, you will be 
sniffed at and turned over; but if you 
are wealthy it is another matter, as 
in the case of the Smyth-Smyths, who 
were neither beautiful nor innocent— 
but that is another story. 


“The village is a mile farther on,” 
said Pugeot. “Let’s turn down here 
before we go to the hotel and have aft- 
ernoon tea with my cousin. Randall, 
steer for The Nook.” 

The car was not the Dragon Fly, 
but a huge closed limousine with Mudd 
seated beside Randall, and inside the 
rest of that social menagerie, about to 
be landed on the residents of Upton, 
upon the landing stage of the social 
position of Dick Pugeot’s cousin, Sir 
Squire Simpson. All the introductions 
in the world could not be better than 
the personal introduction to the resi- 
dent of Upton, by the Honorable Rich- 
ard Pugeot. 

They passed lodge gates and then 
went up a pleasant drive to a big house 
front before which a small garden party 
seemed to be going on. A big after- 
noon tea it was, and there were men 
in flannels and girls in summer frocks, 
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“If you’re wanting to see a bit of 
sport, maybe you'd like to jine 
me,” said Horn. 


and discarded tennis racquets lying” His head was dome-shaped and he had 


about, and the sight of all this gave 
Bobby a horrible turn, 

Uncle Simon had been very quiet 
during the journey, happy, but quiet, 
squeezed between the two women, but 
this was not the sort of place he wanted 
to land uncle Simon in, despite his 
quietude and happiness. Mudd, evi- 
dently, also had qualms, for he kept 
looking back through the glass front 
of the car, evidently trying to catch 
Bobby’s eye. 

But there was no turning back. 

The car swept along the drive, past 
the party on the lawn, and drew up at 
the front door. Then, as they bundled 
out, a tall old man, without a hat and 
dressed in gray tweed, detached him- 
self from the lawn crowd and came 
toward them. 

This was Sir Squire Simpson, Bart. 


heavy eyelids that reminded one of half- 
closed shutters, and a face that seemed 
carved from old ivory, an extremely 
serious-looking person and stately. He 
was glad to see Pugeot and he advanced 
with a hand outstretched and the ghost 
of an old-fashioned sort of smile. 

“T’ve brought some friends down to 
stay at the hotel,” said Pugeot, ‘and I 
thought we would drop in here for tea, 
first. Didn’t expect to find a party.” 

“Delighted,” said the squire. 

He was introduced to “My friend, 
Mr. Pettigrew, Madame—er—de Ros- 
signol, Mademoiselle de Rossignol, Mr. 
Ravenshaw.” 

Then the party, moving toward the 
lawn, were all introduced to Lady 
Simpson, a harmless-looking individual 
who welcomed them, distributed them 
among her guests, and gave them tea. 
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Bobby, detaching himself for a mo- 
ment from the charms of Miss Squire 
Simpson, managed to get hold of Pu- 
geot. 

“IT say,” said he, “don’t you think 
this may be a bit too much for uncle?” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Pugeot. 
“Can’t come to any harm here. Look 
at him, he’s quite happy.” 

Simon seemed happy enough, talking 
to a dowager-looking woman and drink- 
ing his tea, but Bobby was not happy. 
It all seemed wrong, somehow, and he 
abused Pugeot in his heart. Pugeot 
had said himself that a moated grange 
was the proper place for uncle Simon 
and that even then he might tumble 
into the moat, and now, with the splen- 
did inconsequence of his nature, he had 
tumbled him into this whirl of local 
society. This was not seclusion in the 
country. Why, some of these people 
might, by chance, be Simon’s clients. 

But there was no use in troubling, 
and he could do nothing but watch and 
hope. He noticed that the womenfolk 
had evidently taken up with Cerise and 
her mother, and he could not but won- 
der vaguely how it would have been if 
they could have seen the rooms in Duke 
Street, Leicester Square, and the pic- 
ture of uncle Simon, tucked up and 
snoring in Cerise’s little bed. 

The tennis began again and Bobby, 
firmly pinned by Miss Squire Simpson 
—she was a plain girl—had to sit watch- 
ing a game and trying to talk. 

The fact that madame and Cerise 
were French had evidently condoned 
their want of that touch in dress which 
makes for style. They were being led 
about and shown things by their host- 
ess. 

Uncle Simon had vanished toward 
the rose garden, at the back of the 
house, in company with a female—she 
seemed elderly. Bobby hoped for the 
best. 

“Are you down here for long?” asked 
Miss Squire Simpson. 


“Not very long, I think,” replied he. 
“We may be here a month or so—it all 
depends on my uncle’s health.” 

“That gentleman you came with?” 

“Yes.” 

“He seems awfully jolly.” 

“Yes, but he suffers from insomnia.” 

“Then he'll get lots of sleep here,” 
said she. “Oh, do tell me the name of 
that pretty girl who came with you. 
I never can catch a name when I am 
introduced to a person.” 

“A Miss Rossignol—she’s a friend of 
uncle’s, and French.” 

“And the dear old lady is her mother, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes, she writes books.” 

“An authoress.” 

“Yes—at least, I believe she trans- 
lates books. She is awfully clever.” 

“Well played!” cried Miss Squire 
Simpson, breaking from the subject 
into an ecstasy, at a stroke made by one 
of the flanneled fools. Then, resum- 
ing: 

“She must be clever! And are you 
all staying here together?” 

“Yes, at the Rose Hotel.” 

“You will find it a dear little place,” 
said she, unconscious of any double en- 
tendre, “and you will get lots of ten- 
nis down here. Do you fish?” 

“A little.” 

“Then you must make up to Colonel 
Salmon. That’s he at the nets. He 
owns the best trout stream about 
here.” 

Bobby looked at Colonel Salmon, a 
stout, red-faced man, with a head that 
resembled somewhat the head of a 
salmon—a salmon with a high sense of 
its own importance. 

Pugeot came along, smoking a ciga- 
rette. Some of the people began to 
go. The big limousine reappeared from 
the back premises with Mudd and the 
luggage, and Pugeot began to collect 
his party. Simon reappeared with the 
elderly lady. They were both smiling 
and he had evidently done no harm— 
















it would have been better, perhaps, if 
he had, right at the start. The French 
ladies were recaptured and as they bun- 
died into the car, quite a bevy of resi- 
dents surrounded the door, bidding 
them good-by for the present. 

“Remember, you must come and see 
my roses,” said Mrs. Fisher-Fisher. 
“Don’t bother about formality. Just 
drop in, all of you.” 

“You'll find Anderson stopping at 
the hotel. He’s quite a nice fellow,” 
cried Sir Squire Simpson. “So long 
—so long!” 

“Are they not charming?” said old 
Madame Rossignol, whose face was 
slightly flushed with the good time she 
had been having. “And the beautiful 
house—and the beautiful garden!” 

She had not seen a garden for years. 
Verily, Simon was a good fairy, as far 
as the Rossignols were concerned. 

They drew up at the Rose Hotel. 
A vast, clambering vine of wistaria 
shadowed the hall door. The land- 
lord came out to meet them. Pugeot 
had telegraphed for rooms. He knew 
Pugeot, and his reception of the party 
spoke of the fact. 

The Rossignols were shown to their 
room where their luggage, such as it 
was, had been carried before them. It 
was a big bedroom with chintz hangings 
and a floor with hills and valleys in 
it. It had black oak beams, and the 
window opened on the garden. 

The old lady sat down. 

“How happy I am!” said she. “Does 
it not seem like a dream, ma fée?” 

“Tt is like heaven!” said Cerise, kiss- 
ing her. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

“No, sir,” said Mudd, “he don’t take 
scarcely anything in the bar of the ho- 
tel, but he was sitting last night till 
closing time in the Bricklayers’ Arms.” 

“Oh, that’s where he was!” said 
Bobby. “How did you find out?” 
“Well, sir,’ said Mudd, “I was in 
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there myself, in the parlor, having a 
drop of hot water and gin, with a bit 
of lemon in it. It’s a decent house 
and the servants’ room in this hotel 
don’t please me, nor Mr. Anderson’s 
man. I was sitting there smoking my 
pipe when in he came to the bar out- 
side. I heard his voice. Down he sits 
and talks quite friendly with the folk 
there and orders a pint of beer all 
round. Quite affable and friendly.” 

“Well, there’s no harm in that,” said 
Bobby. “I’ve often done the same in a 
country inn. Did he stick to beer?” 

“He did,” said Mudd grimly. “He’d 
got that ten-pound note I was fool 
enough to let him have. Yes, he stuck 
to beer, and so did the chaps he was 
treating.” 

“The funny thing is,” said Bobby, 
“that though he knows we have his 
money—and, begad, there’s nearly 
eleven thousand of it!—he doesn’t kick 
at our having taken it, but comes to you 
for money, like a schoolboy.” 

“That’s what he is,” said Mudd. “It’s 
my belief, Mr. Robert, that he’s get- 
ting younger and younger. He’s artful 
as a child after sweets. He knows 
we’re looking after him, I believe, and 
he doesn’t mind, for it’s part of his 
amusement to give us the slip. Well, 
as I was saying, there he sat, talking 
away, and all these village chaps listen- 
ing to him as if he was the Sultan of 
Turkey laying down the law. ‘That’s 
what pleased him. He likes being the 
middle of everything, and as the beer 
vent down the talk went up—till he 
was telling them he’d been at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“They didn’t know no different,” said 
Mudd, ‘but it made me crawl to listen 
to him,” 

“The bother is,” said Bobby, “that 
we are dealing not only with a young 
man, but with the sort of young man 
who was young forty years ago. That’s 
our trouble, Mudd. We can’t calcu- 
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late on what he’ll do because we haven’t 
the data, and another bother is that 
his foolishness seems to have increased 
by being bottled so long—tike old beer. 
But he can’t come to harm with the 
villagers; they’re an innocent lot.” 

“Are they?” said Mudd. “One of 
the chaps he was talking to was a gal- 
lows-looking chap. Horn’s his name, 
and a poacher he is, I believe. Then 
there’s the blacksmith and a squint- 
eyed chap that calls himself a butcher. 
The pair of them aren’t up to much. 
Innocent lot! Why, if you had the 
stories Mr. Anderson’s man has told 
me about this village, the hair would 
rise on your head. Why, London’s 
a girls’ school to these country vil- 
lages, if all’s true one hears. No, Mr. 
Robert, he wants looking after here 
more than anywhere, and it seems to 
me the only person who has any real 
hold on him is the young lady.” 

“Miss Rossignol ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Robert, he’s gone on her, 
in his foolish way, and she can twist 
him round her finger like a child. 
When he’s with her he’s a different 
person; out of sight of her he’s an- 
other man.” 

“Look here, Mudd,” said the other. 
“He can’t be in love with her, for 
there’s not a girl he sees he doesn’t cast 
his eye after.” 

“Maybe,” said Mudd, “but when he’s 
with her he’s in love with her. I’ve 
been watching him and I know. He 
worships her, I believe, and if she 
wasn’t so sensible I’d be afeard of it. 
it’s a blessing he came across here; 
she’s the only hold on him, and a good 
hold she is.” 

“Tt is a blessing,” said Bobby. Then, 
after a pause, “Mudd, you’ve always 
been a good friend of mine, and this 
business has made me know what you 
really are. I’m bothered about some- 
thing. I’m in love with her myself 
—there, you have it.” 

“With Miss Rossignol?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Well, you might choose worse,” said 
Mudd. 

“But that’s not all,” said Bobby. 
“There’s another girl. Mudd, I’ve 
been a damn fool.” 

“We've all been fools in our time,” 
said Mudd. 

“IT know, but it’s jolly unpleasant 
when one’s follies come home to roost 
on one. She’s a nice girl enough, is 
Miss Delyse, but I don’t care for her. 
Yet, somehow, I’ve got mixed up with 
her—not exactly engaged, but very near 
it. It all happened in a moment, and 
she’s coming down here. I had a let- 
ter from her this morning.” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Mudd. ‘Another 
mixture! As if there wasn’t enough 
of us in the business!’ 

“That’s a good name for it—business. 
I feel as if I was helping to run a sort 
of beastly factory—a mad sort of show 
where we’re trying to condense folly 
and make it consume its own smoke 
an illicit whisky still—for we’re try- 
ing to hide our business all the time, and 
it gives me the jimjams to think that 
at any moment a client may turn up 
and see him like that. I feel sometimes, 
Mudd, as fellows must feel when they 
have the police after them.” 

“Don’t talk of the police,” said Mudd. 
“The very word gives me the shivers. 
When is she coming, Mr. Robert ?” 

“Miss Delyse? She’s coming by the 
three-fifteen train to-day to Ditching- 
ham station, and I’ve got to meet her. 
I’ve just booked her a room here—you 
see how I am tied. If I was here alone 
she couldn’t come, because it wouldn’t 
be proper, but having fim here makes 
it proper,” 

“Have you told her the state he’s 
in?” 

“Yes, she doesn’t mind. She said 
she wished every one else was the 
same. She said it was beautiful.” 

They were talking in Bobby’s room, 
which overlooked the garden of the 
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now, he saw Cerise. He detached him- 
self from Mudd. He reached her as 
she was passing through the little ram- 
bler-roofed alley that leads from the 
garden to the bowling green. There 
is an arbor in the garden, tucked away 
in a corner, and there is an arbor close 
to the bowling green; there are several 
other arbors, for the hotel planner was 
an expert in his work, but these are 
the only two arbors that have to do 
with our story. 

Bobby caught up with the girl before 
she had reached the green, and they 
walked together toward it, chatting 
as young people only can chat with life 
and gayety about nothing. They were 
astonishingly well matched in mind. 
Minds have colors, just like eyes. 
There are black minds and brown minds 
and muddy-colored minds and gray 
minds and blue minds. Bobby’s was a 
blue mind ; though, needed, it sometimes 
almost seemed green. Cerise’s was blue, 
a happy blue, like the blue of her eyes. 

They had been two and a half days 
now in pretty close propinquity, and 
had got to know each other well de- 
spite uncle Simon, or rather, perhaps, 
because of him. They discussed him 
freely and without reserve, and they 
were discussing him now as the follow- 
ing extraordinary conversation will 
show. 

“He’s good, as you say,” said Bobby, 
“but he’s more trouble to me than a 
child.” 

Said Cerise: “Shall I tell you a lit- 
tle secret ?” 

"Yea 

“You will promise me surely, most 
surely, you will never tell my little se- 
cret °” 

“I swear.” 

“He is in loff with me. I thought 
it was maman, but it is me!” A ripple 
of laughter, that caught the echo of 
the bowling alley, followed this confes- 
sion. 
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“Last night he said to me before 
dinner: ‘Cerise, I loff you.’ ” 

“And what did you say?” 

“Then the dinner gong rang,” said 
Cerise, “‘and I said, ‘Oh, Monsieur Pat- 
tigrew, I must run and change my 
dress.’ Then I ran off. I did not 
want to change my dress, but I did want 
to change the conversation,” finished 
Cerise. Then, with a smile, “He loffs 
me more than any of the other girls.” 

“Why, how do you know he loves 
other girls?” 

“T have seen him look at girls,” said 
Cerise. “He likes all the world, but 
girls he likes most.” 

“Are you in love with him, Cerise?” 
asked Bobby with a grin. 

“Yes,” said Cerise candidly. ‘Who 
could help?” 

“How much are you in love with 
him, Cerise?” 

“IT would walk to London for him 
without my shoes,” said Cerise. 

“Well, that’s something,” said Bobby. 
“Come into this little arbor, Cerise, and 
let's sit down. You don’t mind my 
smoking ?” 

‘Not one bit.” 

‘It’s good to have any one love one 
like that,’ said he, lighting a ciga- 
rette. 

“He draws it from me,” said Ce- 
rise. 

“Well, I must say he’s more likable 
as he is than as he was. You should 
have seen him before he got young, 
Cerise.” 

“He was always good,” said she, as 
though speaking from sure knowledge. 
“Always good and kind and sweet!” 

“He managed to hide it,” said Bobby. 

“Ah, yes—maybe so. There are 
many old gentlemen who seem rough 
and not nice, and then underneath it is 
different.” 

“How would you like to marry 
uncle?” asked Bobby, laughing. 

“If he were young outside as he is 
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young inside of him—why, then I do 
not know, I might—I might not.” 

Then the unfortunate young man, 
forgetting all things, even the approach- 
ing Julia, let his voice fall half a tone. 
He wandered from uncle Simon into 
the question of the beauty of the roses. 

The conversatiqn flagged a bit. He 
was holding one of her fingers. Then 
came steps on the gravel. A servant. 

“The fly is ready to take you to the 
station, sir.” 

It was three o'clock. 

The conveyance was a cross between 
a hansom cab and a “growler,” with 
the voice of the latter, and the dust of 
the Ditchingham road, with the pros- 
pect of a three-mile drive to meet Julia 
and a three-mile drive back again, did 
not fill Bobby with joy—nor did the 
prospect of having to make explana- 
tions. 

He had quite determined on that. 
After the arbor business it was impos- 
sible to go on with Julia. He had to 
break whatever bonds there existed be- 
tween them, and he had to do the busi- 
ness before she got to the hotel. Then 
came the prospect of having to live 
with her in the hotel, even for a night. 
He questioned himself, asking himself 
whether he were a cad or not; whether 
he had trifled with Julia. As far as 
memory went, they had both trifled 
with ne another. It was a sudden af- 
fair and no actual promise had been 
made. He had not even said: “I love 
you”—but he had kissed her. The 
legal mind would, no doubt, have con- 
strued that into a declaration of af- 
fection, but Bobby’s mind was not legal, 
anything but, and as for kissing a girl, 
if he had been forced to marry all the 
girls he had kissed, he would have been 
forced to live in Utah. 

He had to wait half an hour for the 
train at Ditchingham, and when it drew 
up, out stepped Julia, hot and dressed 
in green, dragging a hold-all and a 
bundle of magazines and newspapers. 


“H’are you?” said Bobby, 
shook hands. 

“Hot,” said Julia. 

“Isn’t it?” 

He carried the hold-all to the fly and 
a porter followed with a basket-work 
portmanteau. When the luggage was 
stowed in, they got in and the fly moved 
off. 

Julia was not in a passionate mood; 
no person is or ever has been, after a 
journey on the London and Wessex 
and South Coast Railway—unless it is 
a mood of passion against the railway. 
She seemed, indeed, disgruntled and 
critical, and a tone of complaint in her 
voice cheered up Bobby. 

“I know, it’s an awful old fly,” said 
he, “but it’s the best they had. The 
hotel motor car is broken down or 
something.” 

“Why didn’t you wire me that day,” 
said she, “that you were going off so 
soon. I only got your wire from here 
next morning. You promised to meet 
me and you never turned up. I went 
to the Albany to see whether you were 
in and I saw Mr. Tozer. He said you 
had gone off with half a dozen people 
in a car.” 

“Only four, not including me,” cut 
in Bobby. 

“Two ladies.” 

“An old French lady and her daugh- 
ter.” 

“Well, that’s two ladies, isn’t it?” 

“T suppose so—you can’t make it 
three. Then there was uncle; it’s true 
he’s a host in himself.” 

“How’s he going on?” 

“Splendidly.” 

“I’m very anxious to see him,” said 
Julia. “It’s so seldom one meets any 
one really original in this life. Most 
people are copies of others, and gen- 
erally bad ones, at that.” 

“That’s so,” said Bobby. 

“How’s the novel going 
Jutia. 
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think I can add literary work to my 
other distractions? The novel is not 
going on, but the plot is.” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“Uncle Simon. I’ve got the begin- 
ning and middle of a novel in him, but 
[ haven’t got the end.” 

“You are going to put him in a 
book ?” 

“T wish to goodness I could, and 
close the covers on him! No, I’m go- 
ing to weave him into a story. He’s 
doing most of the weaving, but that’s 
a detail—look here, Julia——” 

“Yes,” 

“T’ve been thinking.” 

“Yes.” 

“T’ve been thinking we have made a 
mistake.” 

“Who?” 

“Well, we. I didn’t write. I thought 
I’d wait till I saw you.” 

“How d’you mean?” said Julia dryly. 

— 

“Yes?” 

“Well, you know what I mean. It’s 
just this way—people do foolish things 
on the spur of the moment.” 

“What have we done foolish?” 

“We haven’t done anything foolish, 
only I think we were in too great a 
hurry.” 

“How?” 

“Oh, you know—that evening at your 
flat.” 

“Oh!” 

“wes,” 

“You mean to say you don’t care 
for me any more?” 

“Oh, it’s not that. 
very much.” 

“Say it at once,” said Julia. “You 
care for me as a sister.” 

“Well, that’s about it,” said Bobby. 

Julig was silent and only the voice 
of the fly filled the air. Then she said: 
“It’s just as well to know where one 
i.” 

“Are you angry?” 

“Not a bit.” 
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He glanced at her. 

“Not a bit. You have met some 
one else—why not say so?” 

“T have,” said Bobby. “You know 
quite well, Julia, one can’t help these 
things.” 

“I don’t know anything about ‘these 
things,’ as you call them. TI only know 
that you have ceased to care for me— 
let that suffice.” 

She was very calm, and a feeling 
came to Bobby that she did not care so 
very deeply for him. It was not a 
pleasant feeling, somehow, although it 
gave him relief. He had expected her 
to weep or fly out in a temper, but she 
was quite calm and ordinary. He al- 
most felt like making love to her again 
to see if she had cared for him, but 
fortunately this feeling passed. 

“We'll be friends,” said he. 

“Absolutely,” said Julia. “How 
could a little thing like that spoil friend- 
ship ?” 

Was she jesting with him or in ear- 
nest? Bitter or just herself? 

“Ts she staying at the hotel?” asked 
she after a moment’s silence. 

“She is,” said Bobby. 

“Tt’s the French girl?” 

“How did you guess that?” 

“T knew.” 

“When ?” 

“When you explained them and be- 
gan with the old lady. But the old 
lady will, no doubt, have her turn next, 
and to the next girl you’ll explain them 
beginning with the girl.” 

Bobby felt very hot and uncomforta- 
bie. 

“Now you’re angry with me,” said 
he. 

“Not a bit.” 

“Well, let’s be friends.” 

“Absolutely—I could never fancy you 
as the enemy of any one but yourself.” 

Bobby wasn’t enjoying the drive, and 
there was a mile more of it—uphill, 
mostly. 

“T think I'll get out and give the poor 
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Simon had laughed when Bobby had caught him with Julia. 


old horse a chance,” said he. 
hills are beastly for it.” 

He got out and walked by the fly, 
glancing occasionally at the silhouette 
of Julia, who seemed ruminating mat- 
ters. 

He was beginning to feel now that he 
had done her an injury, and she had 
said nothing about going back to-mor- 
row or anything like that, and he was 
held as by a vise, and Cerise and he 
would be under the microscope, and 
Cerise knew nothing about Julia. 

Then he got into the fly again, and 
five minutes later they drove up at 
the Rose. Simon was standing on the 
porch as they drove up. His straw hat 
was on the back of his head and he 
had a cigar in his mouth. 

He looked at Bobby and Julia and 
grinned slightly. It seemed, suddenly, 
to have got into his head that Bobby 
had been fetching a sweetheart as well 
as a young lady from the station, It 
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He did not laugh now. 


had, in fact, 


and things that got into 
Simon’s youthful head in this fashion 
were difficult to remove. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Simon had been that day, all alone, 
to see Mrs. Fisher-Fisher’s roses. He 
said so at dinner that night. He had 
remembered the general invitation and 
had taken it, evidently, as a personal 
one. Bobby did not inquire details. 
His mind was occupied at that dinner 
table, where Cerise was constantly seek- 
ing his glance and where Julia sat 
watching—brooding and watching and 
talking chiefly to Simon. 

She and Simon seemed to get on well 
together, and a close observer might 
have fancied that Simon was attracted, 
perhaps less by her charms than by 
the fact that he considered her Bobby’s 
girl and was making to cut Bobby out, 
in a mild way, by his own superior 
attractions. 

















After dinner Simon forgot her. He 
had other business on hand. He had 
not dressed for dinner; he was sim- 
ply and elegantly attired in the blue- 
serge suit he had worn in London. 
Taking his straw hat and lighting a 
cigar, he left the others and, having 
strolled round the garden for a few 
minutes, left the hotel premises and 
strolled down the street. 

The street was deserted. He reached 
the Bricklayers’ Arms and, having ad- 
mired the view for a while from the 
porch of that hostelry, strolled into the 
bar. 

The love of low company, which is 
sometimes a distinguishing feature of 
the youthful, comes from several causes 
a taste for dubious sport, a kicking 
against restraint, simply the love of low 
company, or a kind of megalomania, 
and a wish to be first person in the 
company present, a wish easily satisfied 
at the cost of a few pounds. 

In Simon’s case it was probably a 
compound of the lot. In the bar of the 
Bricklayers’ Arms he was first person 
by a mile, and this evening, owing to 
hay-harvest work, he was first by 
twenty miles, for the only occupant of 
the bar was Dick Horn. 

Horn, as before hinted by Mudd, was 
a very dubious character. In old days 
he would have been a poacher pure and 
simple; to-day he was that and other 
things as well. Socialism had touched 
him. He desired not only other man’s 
game and fish, but their houses and 
furniture. 

He was six feet two, very thin, with 
lantern jaws and a dark look, sugges- 
tive of Romany antecedents—a most 
fascinating individual to the philos- 
opher, the police, and those members 
of the public of artistic leanings. He 
was seated, smoking, and in company of 
a brown mug of beer when Simon 
came in. 

They gave each other good evening, 
then Simon rapped with a half crown 
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on the counter, ordered some beer for 
himself, had Horn’s mug replenished, 
and sat down. The fandlord, having 
served them, left them together and 
they fell into talk on the weather. 

“Yes,” said Horn, “it’s fine enough 
for thems that like it. Weather’s no 
account to me. I’m used to weather.” 

“So am I,” said Simon. 

“Gentlefolk don’t know what weather 
is,” said Horn. “They can take it or 
leave it. It’s the pore that knows what 
weather is.” 

They agreed on this point. 

After a while Horn got up, craned 
his head round the bar partition to see 
that no one was listening, and sat down 
again. 

“You remember what I said to you 
about them night lines?” 

eyes 

“Well, I’m going to set some to-night 
down in the river below.” 

“By Jove!” said Simon, vastly in- 
terested. 

“If you’re waiting to see a bit of 
sport, maybe you'd like to jine me,” said 
Horn. 

For a moment Simon held back, play- 
ing with this idea; then he succumbed. 

“T’m with you,” said he. 

“The keeper’s away at Ditchin’ham 
that minds this bit of the stream,” said 
Horn. “Not that it matters, for he 
ain’t no good, and the constable’s no 
more than a blind horse, but he’s away 
and we’ll have the place proper to our- 
selves, and you said you was anxious 
to see how night linin’ was done. Well, 
you'll see it, if you come along with 
me. Mind you, it’s not every gentle- 
man I’d take on a job like this! But 
you’re different. Mind you, they’d call 
this poachin’, some of them blistered 
magistrits, and I’m takin’ a risk lettin’ 
you into it.” 

“T’ll say nothing,” said Simon. 

“Tt’s a risk all the same,” said Horn. 
“Tl pay you,” said Simon. 

“Aff a quid?” 
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“Yes, here it is. 
start ?” 

“Not for two hours,’ said Horn. 
“My bit of a place is below hill there. 
Y’know the Ditchin’ham road ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it’s that shack down there on 
the right of the road before it jines 
the village. I’ve got the lines there and 
all. You walk down there in two 
hours’ time and you'll find me at the 
gate.” 

“T’ll come,” said Simon, 

Then these two worthies parted, 
Horn, wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand, saying he had to see a 
man about some ferrets. Simon walk- 
ing back to the hotel. 


What time do you 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The head of a big office or business 
house can not move out of his orbit 
without creating perturbations. Brown- 
low, the head clerk and second in com- 
mand of the Pettigrew business, was 
to learn this fact to his cost. 

Brownlow was a man of forty-five 
whose habits and ideas seemed regu- 
lated by clockwork. He lived at Harnp- 
stead with his wife and three children 
and went each day to the office. That 
was the summary of his life as read 
by an outsider. Often the bald state- 
ment covers everything. It almost did 
in the case of Brownlow. He had no 
initiative. He kept things together ; he 
was absolutely perfect in routine; he 
had a profound knowledge of the law; 
he was correct, a good husband and a 
good father; but he had no initiative 
and, outside of the law, very little 
knowledge of the world. 

Imagine this correct gentleman, then, 
seated at his desk on the morning of 
the day after that on which Simon 
made his poaching arrangements with 
Horn. He was turning over some pa- 
pers when Balls, the third in command, 
came in. Balls was young and wore 
eyeglasses and had ambitions. He and 
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Brownlow were old friends and when 
together talked as equals. 

“T’ve had that James man just in to 
see me,” said Balls. “Same old game 
—wanted to see Pettigrew. He knows 
I have the whole thread of the case in 
my hands, but that’s nothing to him. 
He wants to see Pettigrew,” 

“T know,” said Brownlow. 
the same bother. 
head.” 

‘“When’s he back?” asked Balls. 

“T don’t know,” said Brownlow. 

“Where’s he gone?” 

“T don’t know,” said Brownlow. “I 
only know he’s gone, same as this time 
last year. He was a month away then.” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Balls, who had only 
joined the office nine months before 
and who knew nothing of last year’s 
escapade. “A month more of this sort 
of bother—a month!” 

“Yes,” said Brownlow. “I had it to do 
last year, and he left no address, same 
as now.” Then, after a moment’s 
pause, “I’m worried about him. I can’t 
help it. There was a strange thing hap- 
pened last year. I’ve never told it to 
a soul before. He called me in one 
day to his room and he showed me a 
bundle of bank notes. ‘See here, 
Brownlow,’ said he, ‘did you put these 
in my safe?’ I’d never seen the things 
before and I have no key to his pri- 
vate safe. I told him I hadn’t. He 
showed me the notes, ten thousand 
pounds’ worth. Ten thousand pounds’ 
worth, he couldn’t account for. Asked 
me if I’d put them in his safe and I 
said ‘no,’ as I told you. ‘Well, it’s 
very strange,’ said he. Then he stood 
looking at the floor. Then he said all 
of a sudden: ‘It doesn’t matter.’ Next 
day he went off on a month’s holiday, 
sending word for me to carry on.” 

“Queer,” said Balls. 

“More than queer!” replied Brown- 
low. “I’ve put it down to mental strain. 
He’s a hard worker.” 

“Tt’s not mental strain,” said Balls. 


“T’ve had 
They will see the 
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“He’s alive as you or me and as keen, 
and he doesn’t overwork. It’s some- 
thing else.” 

“Well, I wish it would stop,” said 
Brownlow, “for I’m nearly worried to 
death with clients writing to see him 
and trying to invent excuses, and my 
work is doubled.” 

“So’s mine,” said Balls. He went out 
and Brownlow continued his business. 
He had not been engaged on it for long 
when Morgan, the office boy, appeared. 

“Mr. Tidd, sir, to see Mr. Petti- 
grew.” 

“Show him in,” said Brownlow. 

A moment later Mr. Tidd appeared. 

Mr. Tidd was a small, slight, old- 
maidish man. He walked lightly, like 
a bird, and carried a tall hat with a 
black band in one hand and a tightly 
folded umbrella in the other. Inciden- 
tally he was one of Pettigrew’s best 
clients. ‘ 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Tidd. 
“I’ve called to see Mr. Pettigrew with 
regard to those papers.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Brownlow. “Sit 
down, Mr. Tidd. Those papers—Mr. 
Pettigrew has been considering them.” 

“Ts not Mr. Pettigrew in?” 

“No, Mr. Tidd, he’s not in just at 
present.” 

“When is he likely to return?” 

“Well, that’s doubtful. He has left 
me in charge.” 

The end of Mr. Tidd’s nose moved 
uneasily. 

“You are in charge of my case?” 

“Yes, of the whole business.” 

“T can speak confidentially ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Well, I have decided to stop pro- 
ceedings—in fact, I am caught in a 
hole.” 

‘Oh? 

“Yes. Mrs. Renshaw has, in some 
illicit manner, got a document with my 
signature attached-—a very grave docu- 
ment. This is strictly between our- 
selves.” 
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“Strictly.” 

“And she threatens to use it against 
me.” 

“Yor” 

“To use it against me, unless I return 
to her at once the letter of hers which 
I put in Mr. Pettigrew’s keeping.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes. She is a violent and very vi- 
cious woman. I have not slept all night. 
I live, as you perhaps know, at Hitchin, 
and I took the first train I could con- 
veniently catch to town this morning.” 

The horrible fact was beginning to 
dawn on Brownlow that Simon had not 
brought those papers back to the office. 
He said nothing; his lips, for a moment, 
had gone dry. 

“How she got hold of that document 
with my name to it I cannot tell,” said 
Mr. Tidd, “but she will use it against 
me most certainly, unless I return that 
letter.” 

“Perhaps,” said Brownlow, recover- 
ing himself, “perhaps she is only threat- 
ening,—bluffing as they call it.” 

“Oh, no, she’s not,” said the other. 
“Tf you knew her you would not say 
that—no, indeed, you would not say 
that. She is the last women to threaten 
what she will not perform. Till that 
document is in her hands I will not feel 
safe.” 

“You must be careful,” said Brown- 
low, fighing for time. “How would it 
be if I were to see her?” 

“Useless,” said Mr. Tidd. 

“May I ask a 

“Yes.” 

“Ts the document to which your name 
is attached and which is in her posses- 
sion—is it—er—detrimental—I mean, 
plainly, is it likely to do you a grave 
injury?” 

“The document,” said Mr. Tidd,“‘was 
written by me in a moment of indiscre- 
tion to a lady who is not my wife.” 

“Tt is a letter.” 
“Yes, it is a letter.” 
“T see. Well, Mr. Tidd, your docu- 
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ment, the one you are anxious to return 
in exchange for this document, is in the 
possession of Mr. Pettigrew. It is quite 
safe.” 

“Doubtless,” said Mr. Tidd, “but I 
want it in my hands to return it myself 
to-day.” 

“I sent it with the other papers to 
Mr. Pettigrew’s private house,” said 
Brownlow, “and he has not yet re- 
turned it.” 

“Oh! but I want it—to-day.” 

“It’s very unfortunate,” said Brown- 
low, “but he’s away—and I’m afraid 
he must have taken the papers with him 
for consideration.” 

“Good heavens!” said Tidd. 
that is so, what am I to do?” 

“You can’t wait?” 

“How can I wait?” 

“Dear me, dear me,” said Brown- 
law, almost driven to distraction, “this 
is very unfortunate!” 

Tidd seemed to concur. His lips had 
become pale. Then he broke out: 

“T placed my vital interests in the 
hands of Mr. Pettigrew and now, at the 
critical moment, I find this!” said he. 
“Away! But you must find him—you 
must find him and find him at once!” 

If he had only known what he would 
find he might have been less eager, per- 
haps. 

“T’'ll find him if I can,” said Brown- 
low. He rang a bell and, when Morgan 
appeared he sent for Balls. 

“Mr. Balls,” said Brownlow with a 
spasmodic attempt at a wink, “can you 
not get Mr. Pettigrew’s present ad- 
dress ?” 

Balls understood. 

“T’ll see,” said he. 
turning in a minute. 

“I’m sorry I can’t,” said Balls. “Mr. 
Pettigrew did not leave his address 
when he went away.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Balls,” said Brown- 
low. Then to Tidd, when they were 
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I can’t think what to 


you, Mr. Tidd. 
do.” 

“We've got to find him,” said Tidd. 

“Certainly.” 

“Will he by any chance have left his 
address at his private house?” 

“We can see,” said Brownlow. “He 
has no telephone, but I’ll go myself.” 

“I will go with you,” said Tidd. 
“You understand me, this is a matter 
of life and death—ruin—my wife— 
that woman, and the other one.” 

“T see, I see, I see,’ said Brownlow, 
taking his hat from its peg on the wall. 
“Come with me—we will find him if he 
is to be found.” 

He hurried out, followed. by the 
other, and in Fleet Street he managed 
to get a taxi. They got into it and 
drove to King Charles Street. 

There was a long pause after the 
knock and then the door opened, dis- 
closing Mrs. Jukes. Brownlow was 
known to her. 

“Mrs. Jukes,” said Brownlow, “can 
you give me Mr. Pettigrew’s present ad- 
dress ?” 

“No, sit, 2 can't.” 

“He was called away, was he not?” 

“T don’t think so, sir. He went off 
on some business or other. Mudd has 
gone with him.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Tidd. 

“They stopped at the Charing Cross 
Hotel,” said Mrs. Jukes, “and then | 
had a message they were going into the 
country. It was from Mr. Mudd and 
he said they might be a month away.” 

“A month away,” said Tidd, his voice 
strangely calm. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good gracious!” said Brownlow. 
Then to Tidd, “You see how I am 
placed.” 

“A month away,” said Tidd. He 
seemed unable to get over that obstacle 
of thought. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Jukes. 

They got into the taxi and went to 
the Charing Cross Hotel, where they 

















were informed that Mr. Pettigrew was 
gone and had left no address. 

Then suddenly an idea came to 
Brownlow—Oppenshaw. The doctor 
might know. Failing the doctor, they 
were done. 

“Come with me,” said he. “I think: 
I know a person who may have the ad- 
dress.” He got into the taxi again with 
the other, gave the Harley Street ad- 
dress, and they drove off. The horrible 
irregularity of the whole of this busi- 
ness was poisoning Brownlow’s mind 
—hunting for the head of a firm who 
ought to be at his office and who held 
possession of a client’s vitally impor- 
tant document. 

He said nothing; neither did Mr. 
Tidd, who was probably engaged in re- 
viewing the facts of his case and the 
position his wife would take up when 
that letter was put into her hands by 
Mrs. Renshaw. 

They stopped at 110A Harley Street. 

“Why, it’s a doctor’s house,” said 
Tidd. 

“Yes,” said Brownlow. 

They knocked at the door and were 
let in. The servant, in the absence of 
an appointment, said he would see what 
he could do and showed them into the 
waiting room. 

“Tell Doctor Oppenshaw it is Mr. 
Brownlow from Mr. Pettigrew’s of- 
fice,’ said Brownlow, “on very urgent 
business.” 

They took their seats and while Mr. 
Tidd tried to read a volume of Punch 
upside down, Brownlow bit his nails. 

In a marvelously short time the serv- 
ant returned and asked Mr. Brownlow 
to step in. 

Oppenshaw did not beat about the 
bush. When he heard what Brownlow 
wanted he said frankly he did not know 
where Mr. Pettigrew was; and he only 
knew that he had been staying at the 
Charing Cross Hotel. Mudd, the man- 
servant, was with him. 

“It’s only right that you should know 
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the position,” said Oppenshaw, “since 
you say you are the chief clerk and all 
responsibility rests on you in Mr. Petti- 
grew’s absence.” Then he explained. 

“But if he’s like that, where’s the 
use of finding him?” said the horrified 
3rownlow. “A man with mind dis- 
ease !” 

“More a malady than a disease,” put 
in Oppenshaw. 

“Yes, but—like that!” 

“Of course,” said Oppenshaw, “he 
may at any moment turn back into him- 
self again, like the finger of a glove 
turning inside out.” 

“Perhaps,” said the other hopelessly, 
“but till he does turn i 

At that moment the sound of a tele- 
phone bell came from outside. 

“Till he does turn, of course, he’s use- 
less for business purposes,” said Op- 
penshaw. ‘He would have no mem- 
ory, for one thing—at least, no mem- 
ory of business.” 

The servant entered. 

“Please, sir, an urgent call for you.” 

“One moment,” said Oppenshaw. 
Out he went. 

He was back in less than two min- 
utes. 

“T have his address,” said he. 

“Thank goodness!” said Brownlow. 

“H’m,” said Oppenshaw, “but there’s 
not good news with it. He’s staying 
at the Rose Hotel, Upton-on-Hill, and 
he’s been getting into trouble of some 
sort. It was Mudd who phoned and 
he seemed half off his head. Said he 
didn’t like to go into details over the 
telephone, but wanted me to come down 
to arrange matters. I told him it was 
quite impossible to-day; then he 
seemed to collapse and cut me off.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“Well, there’s only two things to be 
done: tell this gentleman that Mr. Pet- 
tigrew’s mind is affected, or take him 
down there on the chance that this 
shock may have restored Mr. Petti- 
grew.” 
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“T can’t tell him Mr. Pettigrew’s mind 
is affected,” said Brownlow. “I'd 
sooner do anything than that. I'd 
sooner take him down there on the 
chance of his being better. Perhaps 
even if he’s not, the sight of me and 
Mr. Tidd might recall him to himself.” 

“Possibly,” said Oppenshaw, who was 
in a hurry and only too glad of any 
chance of cutting the business short. 
“Possibly. Anyhow, there is some use 
in trying, and tell Mudd it’s absolutely 
useless for me to go. I shall be glad to 
do anything I can by letter or tele- 
phone.” 

Brownlow took up his hat, then he 
recaptured Tidd, and gave him the 
cheering news that he had Simon’s ad- 
dress. 

“Tl go with you myself,” said 
Brownlow. “Of course, the expense will 
fall on the office. I must send tele- 
grams to the office and my wife to say 
I won’t be back to-night. We can’t 
get to Upton till this evening. We'll 
have to go as we are, without even 
waiting to pack a bag.” 

“That doesn’t matter, 
matter,” said Tidd. 

They were in the street now and bun- 
dling into the waiting taxi. 

“Victoria Station,” said Brownlow to 
the driver. Then to Tidd, “TI can tele- 
graph from the station.” 

They drove off. 


that doesn’t 


CHAPTER XIX. 

“He came back two hours ago, sir, 
and he was in his room ten minutes ago 
—but he’s gone.” 

“Well,” said Bobby, who was just off 
to bed, “‘he’ll be back again soon; can’t 
come to much harm here. You'd bet- 
ter sit up for him, Mudd.” 

Off he went to bed. He lay reading 
for a while and thinking of Cerise, then 
he put out the light and dropped off to 
sleep. 

He was awakened by Mudd, who had 
a candle in his hand. 


“He’s not back yet, Mr. Robert.” 

Bobby sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

“Not back—oh, uncle Simon! What’s 
the time?” 

“Gone one, sir.” 

“Bother! What can have happened 
to him, Mudd?” 

‘“That’s what I’m asking myself,” said 
Mudd. 

A heavy step sounded on the gravel 
drive in front of the hotel, then came 
a ring at the bell. Mudd, candle in 
hand, darted off. 

Bobby heard voices down below. 
Five minutes passed and then Mudd 
reappeared, ghastly to look at. 

‘“They’ve took him,” said Mudd. 

“What ?” 

“He’s been took poachin’.” 

“Poaching !” 


“Colonel Salmon’s river—he and a 
man, and the man’s got off. He’s at the 
policeman’s house and he says he’ll let 
us have him if we’ll go bail for him, 
seeing he’s an old gentleman and only 
did it for the lark of the thing.” 

“Thank God!” 

“But he’ll have to go before the mag- 
istrates on We’n’sday whether or no. 
Before the magistrates—him!”’ 

“The devil!” said Bobby. He got up 
and hurried on some clothes. 

“Him before the magistrates—in his 
present state! Oh, Lord!” 

“Shut up,” said Bobby. His hands 
were shaking as he put on his things. 
Pictures of Simon before the magis- 
trates were fleeting before him. Money 
was the only chance! Could the police- 
man be bribed? 

Hurrying downstairs and outside into 
the moonlit night, he found the officer. 
None of the hotel folk had turned out 
at the ring of the bell. Bobby, in a 
muted voice and beneath the stars, lis- 
tened to the tale of the law. Then he 
tried corruption. 

Useless. Constable Copper, though 
he might be no more good than a blind 
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horse, according to Horn, was incor- 
ruptible yet consolatory. 

“It'll only be a couple of quid fine,” 
said he. ‘Maybe not that, seeing what 
he is and that it was done for a lark. 
Horn will get it in the neck, but not 
him. He’s at my house now, and you 
can have him back if you’ll go bail he 
won't get loose again. He’s a nice old 
gentleman, but a bit peculiar, I think.” 

Constable Copper seemed quite light- 
hearted over the matter. He seemed 
to think little of it as an offense—a 
couple of quid would cover it. He did 
not, perhaps, appreciate fully the light 
and shade of the situation—a J. P. 
and Member of the Athenzum and of 
the Society of Antiquaries brought up 
for poaching in company with an evil 
character named Horn. Neither did 
Simon, whom they found seated on the 
side of the table in the Coppers’ sit- 
ting room, talking to Mrs. Copper, who 
was wrapped in a shawl. 

He went back to the hotel with them 
rather silent, but not depressed. He 
tried, indeed, to talk and laugh over the 
affair. This was the last straw and 
Bobby burst out, giving him a “jaw- 
ing” complete and of the first pattern. 
Then they saw him to bed and put out 
the light. 

At breakfast he was quite himself 
again and the summons which arrived 
at eleven o’clock was not shown to him. 
No one knew of the affair, with the 
exception of the whole village, all the 
hotel servants, Bobby, and Mudd. 

The distracted Mudd spent the morn- 
ing walking about; hither and thither, 
trying to collect his wits and make a 
plan. Simon had given his name, of 
course, though, indeed, it did not matter 
much, as he was a resident at the hotel. 
It was impossible to deport him or 
move him or pretend he was ill. Noth- 
ing was possible but the bench of magis- 
trates, Colonel Salmon presiding, and 
publicity. 

At half past eleven or quarter to 


twelve Mudd sent the despairing mes- 
sage to Oppenshaw; then he collapsed 
into a cold sort of resignation, with hot 
fits at times. 


At four o’clock that day a carriage 
drove up to the hotel and two gentle- 
men alighted. They were shown into 
the coffee room and Mudd was sent for. 
He came, expecting to find police offi- 
cers, and found Brownlow and Mr. 
Tidd. 

“One moment, Mr. Tidd,” 
Brownlow. Then he took Mudd 
side into the hall. 

“He’s not fit to be seen,” said Mudd, 
when the other had explained. “No 
client must see him. He’s right enough 
to look at and speak to, but he’s not 
himself. What made you bring him 
here, Mr. Brownlow, now of all times?” 

The sound of a child screaming in 
the garden came just then, stabbing the 
peace of the hotel. It made Brownlow 
start and turn. 
the door and how much of their conver- 
sation he had heard, Heaven knows. 

“T will wait no longer,” said Mr. 
Tidd. “This must be explained. Is 
Mr. Pettigrew here, or is he not? No, 
I will not wait.” 

Brownlow tried to get in front of 
Tidd to round him off from the gar- 
den. Mudd tried to take his arm. He 
pushed them aside. 


said 
out- 


Mr. Tidd had opened 


CHAPTER XX. 

We must go back to three o'clock. 
At three o’clock Bobby, walking in the 
garden smoking a cigarette, had crossed 
the front of the arbor—arbor No. 1. 
The grass path, soundless as a Turkey 
carpet, did not betray his footsteps. 

There were two people in the arbor 
and they were “cannoodling.” They 
were Simon and Julia Delyse. She was 
keeping her hand in, perhaps, or the 
attraction Simon had always had for 
her had betrayed her into allowing him 
to hold her hand. Anyhow, he was 
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holding it. Bobby looked at her and 
Julia snatched her hand away. Simon 
laughed. He seemed to think it a good 
joke, and his vain soul was doubtless 
pleased with having got the better of 
Bobby with Bobby’s girl. 

Bobby passed on, saying: “I beg 
your pardon.” It was the only thing 
he could think of to say. Then, when 
out of hearing, he, too, laughed. He 
had got the better of Julia. 

An hour later Simon, walking in the 
garden alone and in meditation, reached 
the bowling green. He drew close to 
arbor No. 2, the grass silencing his 
footsteps. The two people there did 
not see him for a moment, then they 
unlocked. It was Cerise and Bobby. 

Simon stood, mouth open, stock-still, 
and his cigar dropped on to the grass. 
He had laughed when Bobby had caught 
him with Julia. He did not laugh now. 

The shock of the poaching business 
had left him untouched, unshaken, but 
Cerise, in some strange way, was his 
center of gravity, his compass, and 
sometimes his rudder. He loved Ce- 
rise; the other girls were phantoms. 
Perhaps Cerise was the only real thing 
in his mental state. 

Then, suddenly he began to scream 
like a naughty child and as he screamed 
he seemed to change. It was as if his 
youth were escaping, 

Then he stopped and clapped his hand 
to his head like a man stunned. 

Bobby ran to him and caught him. 

“Where am I?” said uncle Simon. 
“Oh—oh—I see.” He leaned heavily 
on Bobby, looking about him in a dazed 
way like a man half awakened. 

Then Bobby gently, very gently, be- 
gan to lead him back to the house. As 
they drew near the back entrance three 
men, one following the other, came out. 
Simon stopped. He had recognized 
Tidd. He seemed also to recognize his 
own position and to remember. 
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“Why, this is Mr. Tidd,” said Simon 

“Mr. Pettigrew,” said Tidd, “where 
are my papers—the papers in the case 
of Renshaw?” 

“Tidd Renshaw,” rehearsed 
Simon’s accurate mind. “They are in 
the top left-hand drawer of my bureau 
in King Charles Street, Westminster.” 

The first and most horrible shock 
to the recovered Simon was the fact 
that he had forgotten those papers. The 
second was his necessary appearance 
before Colonel Salmon and a full bench 
of magistrates with Horn, who had been 
captured. The affair was kept out of 
the papers. The third shock was the 
fact that he had made seven hundred 
pounds by gambling. The fourth shock 
was an attack of gout from too much 
good living, an attack through which 
Madame Rossignol nursed him. 

He was an older and a wiser Simon 
when these things had finished with 
him—a Simon in search of a wife. 
Oppenshaw insisted on his marrying 
just as he had insisted on lithia water. 

“You will be lost without a wife,” 
said Oppenshaw. And what better 
wife could he have had than Madame 
Rossignol? Or Bobby than Cerise? 

Bobby told me this little story. He 
is not hunting for plots now. He 
does not want it. He has gone into 
business. Tea. He is very sedate, 
really reformed, the man of this little 
tale who found himself, for Simon 
only found his youth—a thing we all 
regret, yet a thing, perhaps, better lost. 

Julia Delyse is not married yet—or 
rather only to Fiction, and as for Pu- 
geot, he drives more slowly through 
life these days, his license heavily in- 
dorsed with the wigging given. him by 
his relative, Sir Squire Simpson, for 
“landing on me and the countryside 
that set of deplorable people. An abso- 
lute disgrace, sir, to you, an absolute 
disgrace!” 


VS. 


END. 
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HE is fifty-five and the powder lies 
S in the creases of her neck and in 
the wrinkles about her dulled, dis- 


appointed eyes. She wears a trans- 
formation of brown above her own gray 
hair. But these two aids to beauty 
are the only ones that she employs 
in her later development. She will not 
permit her stepdaughters to use lip 
sticks or rouge, and she fills in the 
décolletage of their evening gowns with 
copious bands of tulle. “What do you 
want to go around exposing yourselves 
for?” she asks, when they protest. For 
herself, she has adopted garnet velvet 
and high-necked guimpes as evening 
attire, thereby definitely breaking with 
youth and old recollections. 

She is invited once a season to the 
Loweries’ to dinner—Lowerie is her 
husband’s lawyer. The other guests are 
the Mather Joneses and the Colbys. 
She is invited once a season to the Rev- 
erend Mather Jones’, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday the Reverend Mather 
preaches a sermon on the necessity of 
forgiving the world’s Magdalenes, ‘“‘be- 
cause they loved much.” At the rec- 
tory parties the other guests are the 
Loweries and the Colbys. She is in- 
vited once a season to the Colbys’. 
Colby is her husband’s partner, and 
Mrs. Colby is, besides, a light-minded 
woman who says: “Good heavens! 
Isn’t there anything more interesting to 
do in the world than to dig up buried 
bones? I don’t care what the poor old 
thing’s past was!” The other guests 
are the Loweries and the Joneses, 

Those invitations comprise her social 
opportunities in our suburb. She 
seizes upon them with hungry eyes and 
lips that almost quiver with eternally 
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frustrated hope. Each time, she is 
buoyed up by the daring, blissful ex- 
pectation that there will be some new 
person to meet her—some of the women 
with whom she has been working in 
the Red Cross sewing rooms, some of 
the women who nod and smile and 
swiftly evade her at the country club, 
when she goes out there with her step- 
daughters, to oversee their tennis with 
all-embracing eyes. 

She tells her husband, when, some- 
times, the fact that his girls are ex- 
cluded from festivities is brutally ap- 
parent, that she is a much better chap- 
eron for them than their aunts. “I 
know the world.” she tells him, “and 
your sisters know nothing about it. | 
can keep your girls out of danger. I 
know men—the devils!” 

But the girls spend more and more 
time with their aunts, and her husband 
walks with a slower step each month, 
and she eats out her heart in the bit- 
terness of hope deferred. Her servants 
are impertinent to her, not too subtly; 
changing them and quarreling with 
them are the chief occupations and ex- 
citements of her new life. 

“Where do they hear the lies about 
me?” she asks herself angrily. “How 
am I different from all the rest of the 
women out here? I ain’t, except that 
I’m a blamed sight more particular. I 
ain’t smoked a cigarette in years, nor 
touched a glass of liquor. My lan- 
guage is refined. I cut out the rough 
talk long ago. Where do they get that 
stuff against me? .It’s the second time 
we've moved, too, since we was mar- 
ried. I wonder where we could go 


where all them old lies wouldn’t follow 
usr’ 
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By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. EDITORS, 


HE richest food conceivable to-day 
is childishly simple compared to 
the extravagant concoctions of 

former ages. It was early in the first 
century that Apicius squandered the 
equivalent of five millions of dollars 
for the maintenance of his table, and 
finally poisoned himself lest he starve 
to death on a remaining million. In 
the twelfth century the extravagance 
was so great that the expenditures made 
to celebrate the nuptials of Elinor and 
louis le Jeune nearly ,exhausted the 
public treasury. In 1243, at the mar- 
riage banquet of Cincia, daughter of 
Raymond, Comte de Province, to Rich- 
ard of Cornwall, brother of Henry III 
of England, thirty thousand dishes were 
served. Within more modern times 
and after Paris became the gastronomic 
center of the fashionable word, a Lon- 
doener, on being presented with a bill 
of fare containing one hundred and 
ninety dishes, returned it to the waiter 
saying he had made a mistake and 
brought a bill of lading! 

And yet, in spite of the simple meals 
in vogue to-day, most of us eat too 
rauch, and our physical ailments may 
often be traced to overfeeding. Vital 
statistics support this statement. The 
heaviest mortality is found among those 
aged forty to forty-four who are fifty 
per cent overweight! The inherent de- 
sire, then, of most women to retain 


their youthful figures is not based upon 
vanity, nor upon an unnatural love of 
self, but springs, rather, from an in- 
tuitive sense of what is fitting as well 
as pleasing. Health and good looks 
are twin sisters. Women as a rule en- 
joy better health than men, and they 
are known to be longer lived. 

Fat is an inert substance. Fat cells 
do not work. By acting as heavy pad- 
ding over the surface of the body, less 
heat radiates, there is less activity, and 
the body, though actually requiring less 
fuel, consumes just as much or even 
more than the average. What is not 
burned up is stored up as more fat. 

We should endeavor to keep our 
weight at about the average for the 
age of thirty, the period of full ma- 
turity. Investigation and experience 
show this to be the most favorable. “A 
lean horse for a long race,” is a very 
homely but very true old adage. 

Afier thirty-five almost every one 
weighs too much. It is safer to be 
five pounds below than five pounds 
above your normal, standard weight. 
It is easy enough to reduce weight upon 
a restricted diet alone, but this is a 
very unwise course to pursue after the 
body has reached its full stature, while 
it may be a very dangerous procedure 
after middle life, because, the system 
being accustomed to certain dietetic 
habits over a period of many years, 
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' the sudden withdrawal of an accus- 
tomed amount of nutriment, with noth- 
ing to take its place, may result in an 
impoverishment of the blood and an 
enfeeblement of the internal machinery. 
With this let-down, any latent or dor- 
mant trouble is brought into active play. 
Many have pursued vigorous starva- 
tion diets to their sorrow. What, then, 
is a safe plan for those ambitious to re- 
duce in weight, and yet retain not only 
a full measure of health,-but a trim 
and well-knit figure? 

The answer is a modified diet, daily, 
systematic exercise, fresh-air breathing, 
and cold-water bathing. By these 
means every article of food taken into 
the system is completely digested and 
converted into energy. 

Fresh-air breathing is essential to 
life. It has often been pointed out in 
these pages that oxygen is as necessary 
to life as food. Indeed, we can sub- 


sist for days without food, but only a 
few moments without oxygen. 


Most 
of us do not get enough fresh air. We 
manage to get along with just enough. 
Every one should walk from two to 
four miles in the open air every day, 
breathing deeply the while. 

Many muscles in the body are stiff 
and inert from lack of use. As a rule, 
corpulent persons allow themselves to 
“slump.” The body is not carried 
properly and flesh accumulates in the 
unused regions. The first thing that 
must be learned is to sit and stand cor- 
rectly. The weight must be thrown 
where it belongs. To do this, flatten 
the abdomen, draw the chest up and 
out, the shoulders back, and carry the 
head erect. Practice holding this poise 
before a mirror. Watch yourself, walk 
about in your room, note the new lines 
in your figure, observe the great im- 
provement which a good carriage alone 
brings about. 

Exercise of the entire body stimulates 
all the processes of the body, especially 
the circulation, while purposeful fresh- 


air breathing enables the blood quickly 
to replace the poisonous waste—car- 
bon dioxide—with the life-giving oxy- 
gen. 

In the majority of obesity cases, an 
entirely new set of habits is the only 
thing necessary to melt that “too, too 
solid flesh.” If young girls would cul- 
tivate these habits and conform to them 
throughout life, they would never re- 
quire “reduction cures,” and they would 
enjoy a degree of health little short of 
marvelous. 

Abstinence from one’s _ favorite 
dishes is not at all essential if all food 
be masticated to a creamy consistency 
before swallowing. This little act of 
thoroughly chewing every morsel of 
food appeases the appetite quickly, so 
that less food is required. Also, its 
creaminess insures speedy digestion 
with rapid assimilation. 

There are some flesh-producing foods 
which not only burden the system with 
an oversupply of fat, but which are 
a serious menace to health. These in- 
clude all kinds of cakes, bonbons, pas- 
tries, creams, and dainty tidbits. Bread 
should be eaten sparingly, and then only 
coarse breads, such as gluten, graham, 
crisp rye, and bran. White-flour breads 
and butter should never be eaten. 
Soups and all kinds of table drinks are 
taboo. Lemonade tends to reduce the 
weight. Two glassfuls of hot lemon- 
ade, taken on arising, are highly recom- 
mended. It should be made with one 
lemon and sweetened with crystallose. 
Sugar should never be used under any 
circumstances. 

The diet should consist in the main 
of lean meats, coarse green vegetables, 
any fruits except bananas, figs, peaches, 
and grapes. All tart fruits—berries 
in season, dried fruits cooked without 
sweetening—are on the favored list. 
Such vegetables as can be eaten raw 
are particularly advised. While the list 
of foods blacklisted is long—including 
all starches and sugars—the favored list 
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is even longer and no one need deny 
himself a delightful variety of appe- 
tizing dishes if sufficient thought is 
given the matter. 

Baths are an important item in every 
antifat program. All sorts and condi- 
tions of baths are mentioned in this 
connection. The very stout can take 
one or two Turkish baths weekly if 
the heart permits. A daily hot bath, 
to which tincture of benzoin or toilet 
vinegar has been added, is an excel- 
lent tonic for the skia, and is neces- 
sary to stimulate its contractile power 
in order to combat the flabbiness so 
often observed after reducing. 

The looseness or bagginess of the 
tissues must be persistently fought, es- 
pecially on the face; otherwise years 
are added to one’s appearance. Mas- 
sage of the face with astringent creams 
and lotions is an essential part of every 
obesity cure. 

Instead of hot baths, the cold shower, 
or better still, cold salt-water rubdowns 
every morning, are strongly advised, 
because cold abstracts heat, and heat 
being conducive to fat building, any- 
thing that aids in the rapid withdrawal 
of heat assists in the reduction of fat, 
while salt is a tonic to the skin and to 
the nerves. Hot baths do good by caus- 
ing perspiration and the elimination of 
waste in this manner. 

Abdominal plethora—engorgement— 
usually accompanies a condition of gen- 
eral obesity. Indeed, it is very often 
the only region that is affected, the 
other portions of the body remaining 
normal, It is very common in women 
and consists not only in an accumula- 
tion of fat, but the abdomen is hard 
and unyielding as well, due to habitual 
distention—flatulence. It is caused by 
lack of exercise and dietetic errors. 
Unfortunately, those so burdened 
rarely carry out the directions given 
them, though painfully conscious of 
their deformity and desirous of correct- 
ing it. 


Abdominal massage in the obese isy 
of signal service toward reduction, even 7 
when the abdomen itself is not the 
chief feature requiring treatment. 
When such is the case, the treatment 
is, of course, all the more essential, 
Those suffering from a chronically en- 
larged, plethoric abdomen very often 
confine themselves almost entirely to a 
starchy diet, and the first thing they 
must do is to deprive themselves of 
such foods. Fermentation of the in- 
testinal contents must be rigidly 
guarded against ; otherwise nothing will 
be accomplished. Starches are con- 
verted into sugars in the process of 
digestion, and sugars and ripe, sweet 
fruits ferment in the intestinal tract. 

Massage of the abdomen with a hol- 
low wooden ball filled with shot and 
weighing about four pounds, is excel- 
lent. A flannel case for the ball may 
be provided. For a quarter of an hour 
roll the ball from right to teft, follow- 
ing the direction of the colon. The 
weight shifts with the motion of the 
ball. At the end of the process let the 
ball fall from a height of about four 
inches upon different parts of the ab- 
domen, again following the course of 
the colon. 

Massage should be supplemented 
with ‘gymnastic exercises directed to- 
ward strengthening the abdominal and 
intestinal muscles, the general improve- 
ment of the circulation, and the toning 
up of the whole system. They should 
consist of exercises without apparatus 
—bending and stretching the legs, 
twisting and turning the trunk, quickly 
drawing up the legs to the abdomen 
while lying. fat upon the back, bend- 
ing the knees. Of exercises with ap- 
paratus the horizontal bar is particu- 
larly good. Systematic outdoor sports, 
such as riding, rowing, and particularly 
swimming, should be added. 

While some persons are inordinately 
large in the abdomen, others are exces- 
sively developed in the bust. A large 
















‘bust on a broad, expansive chest is 
| beautiful, but, when out of proportion 


to the underlying bony framework, it 
constitutes one of the most trying fea- 
tures with which to contend, for, un- 
like an enlarged abdomen, a ponderous 
bust does not yield so readily to treat- 
ment. If a general obesity cure is fol- 
lowed, the remaining portions of the 
body “fade away” before any appre- 
ciable effect is made upon the bust. 

Exercises especially designed to re- 
duce these parts must be pursued daily 
with clocklike regularity and precision 
in order to gain results. Besides this, 
applications of one kind or another, 
and the use of a rubber brassiere, will 
facilitate the process, but at least one 
year must be given to the treatment, 
in cases where the bust is out of all 
proportion to the body’s size. Of 
course, where the trouble is less pro- 
nounced, results show more quickly. 
One thing that must not be done—and 
this cannot be too forcibly impressed 
upon those seeking treatment for an 
unusually large bust—is this: Cam- 
phor must not be employed. One often 
sees it recommended for this purpose. 
True, camphor does reduce the bust, but 
it also destroys the glands, so that the 
breasts shrink away, and after a while 
the victim is obliged to seek advice to 
restore her bust. But it cannot be 
done. Breasts treated with camphor 
are irretrievably destroyed. Formulas 
and directions for using a reducing lo- 
tion upon the breasts will be mailed to 
readers interested in the subject. 

An exercise to be pursued in- this 
connection is punching the bag. Any 
object, notably a football, can be sus- 
pended from the ceiling and used for 
this purpose. The more rapidly the 
bag is punched—using both fists, of 
course—the more quickly will the op- 
erator breathe. This is the object— 
to exercise the chest muscles and to ex- 
pand and contract the chest walls, so 
that the superfluous flesh will be 


That Extra Pound of Flesh 


broken down and the fat cells carried 
away by the speeding blood—for the 
circulation is tremendously stimulated. 
Exercising near an open window will 
increase the value of this and all other 
exercises. 

While systematic exercise to reduce 
the body is generally very irksome, for 
the purpose of reduction nothing ex- 
ceeds rhythmic gymnastics. Dancing 
is, of course, the most marked example 
of the appeal made by rhythmic move- 
ments, and physical culturists are mak- 
ing use of this fact in their application 
of music to physical instruction. 

There is no reason why every one, 
even those disinclined to systematic ex- 
ercise, should not indulge in rhythmic 
movements attuned to music. For in- 
stance, one who indulges in long-dis- 
tance walking will find that rhythmic 
movements of the legs, arms, and trunk 
can be cultivated by mentally humming 
a tune and accentuating the body’s 
movements to the time. Thus, if march 
time is being hummed, mark the beat 
with an accentuated step; keep time by 
contracting the muscles of the arms, 
then of the legs. This contraction and 
relaxation of the muscles hardens them 
and crowd out fat cells. 

Either one has a natural or an ac- 
quired disposition to roam. We are 
essentially creatures of habit. Those 
whose tasks keep them confined to an 
office or some monotonous occupation, 
fall into fixed habits and they have lit- 
tle inclination for diversions. Exer- 
cise, to be wholesome and _ beneficial, 
must be enjoyable. Merely to breathe 
deeply in God’s out-of-doors is a de- 
light, but it is a delight few take suffi- 
cient time to appreciate. The average 
business person buries himself in a 
newspaper in an overcrowded car on 
his way to and from business, In our 
large cities this little journey morning 
and evening is taken underground. The 
average worker in the city dives into 
the nearest “subway” and, after half 
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an hour of vitiated air, during which 
he “trains” his eyes in an artificial 
light upon the fine print of his news- 
paper, he emerges from the tunnel and, 
with a few quick strides, reaches his 
desk and immediately plunges into the 
business of the day. Unemployed 
women do not fare much better. When 
not engaged in endless household tasks, 
they are prone to shop, a not altogether 
healthful pursuit. 

While systematic exercise is irksome 
to the majority, walking should not be. 


It is the simplest, most natural, and7 
most healthy form of exercise. We 
should all—properly dressed and shod 
—walk at least two miles every day, 
regardless of weather, and as many 
more miles as is consistent with our 
daily routine. 

Note: In the next article special 
xercises for special needs will be taken 
up. Meanwhile diet lists, breathing ex- 
ercises, and «the like are available to 
all readers who write for them, inclos- 
ing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


E.xa.—The condition of your skin is due 
to your intestinal trouble. If you are losing 
flesh, consult a physician. If not, send me 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope for a 
suggestion that may relieve you. 


Epitu T.—AIll hair has a tendency to grow 
darker with age. Instead of bleaching it, 
let me send you a tonic wash for light hair, 
which will prevent your hair from “turn- 


ing.” 


SUFFERER.—I am giving you here a remedy 
that will prove effectual. Lotion for exces- 
sive or odorous perspiration: Acetic acid, 8 
ounces; oil of lavender, 2 drams; oil of 
rosemary, I dram; oil of cloves, 1 dram; 
camphor, t ounce. Dissolve the camphor 
in the acetic acid, gradually add the oils. 
Set the mixture aside for a few days, shak- 
ing it frequently; finally filter and bottle it 
for use. 


OvERNIGHT.—By judicious dieting and 
breathing exercises, you can reduce your 
weight. This will also aid you to “attain 
health and beauty.” Send to me for diet 
list and exercises. 


INguIrER.—Yes, there are purely alkaline 
foods, the use of which alone will overcome 
hyperacidity. They are: ‘Carrots, turnips, 
potatoes, onions, milk, blood—you can use 
this in the form of blood pudding—lemon 
and orange juice, peas, and beans. If prop- 
erly prepared, peas and beans do not cause 
flatulence. 

Mary.—You have a form of scalp eczema. 
Try this: Precipitated sulphur, 5 drams; 
resorcin, 2 drams; salicylic acid, 80 grains; 
tincture of benzoin, 1% drams; petrolatum, 


6%4 ounces. Shampoo the head, dry thor- 
oughly, then apply this ointment, rubbing it 
well into the scalp. Repeat every night. 


Avete.—French beauty specialists claim 
that a few drops of spirits of camphor added 
to any fatty cream, just as it is applied, will 
prevent a growth of hair. Let me send you 
a formula for a greaseless cream. 


Hope.rss.—I condemn depilatories because 
they stimulate the hair and sweat glands to 
renewed activity. The only treatment that 
is really curative is electricity in the hands 
of a competent electrotherapist. Many of 
my readers have not the time required nor 
the means for this treatment. For these I 
advise the wax method of pulling the hairs 
out with the roots. If you want further in- 
formation regarding it, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


M. O. R.—Rub your entire body morning 
and night with cold salt water applied with 
luffa mitts. Rub your body dry with a very 
coarse towel. Put on some sensible cloth- 
ing and walk from three to five miles after 
the morning rubbing. Purposeful breathing 
is one of the surest means of overcoming 
an ugly skin and nervous irritability. Let 
me send you a list of breathing exercises, 
whereby you will acquire the habit of deep 
breathing. Then practice this while taking 
your daily constitutional. 


A. M.—The dryness of your throat is un- 
doubtedly caused by the unusual nasal open- 
ing. Use, by means of an atomizer, a pene- 
trating liquid spray containing: Menthol, 3 
grains; albolene, 1 ounce. You can vary this 
by using eucalyptol in place of menthol. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Why, a touch will end it! 


A corn today is needless, and millions of people know it. 

Years ago nearly every woman had them. Now women who 
know Blue-jay never suffer corns. 

Ask your own friends. 





Blue-jay comes in liquid form or plaster. One applies it in a 
jiffy—by a touch. 

The pain stops. In a little time the whole corn loosens and 
comes out. 

The proof is everywhere. Tens of millions of corns have been 
ended in this simple, easy way. 

This is the scientific method—the modern way of dealing with a 
corn. It was created by this world-famed laboratory, which every 
physician respects. 

One test will solve all your corn problems. Make it tonight. Buy 
Blue-jay from your druggist. 


Bx Blue=jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK, - - = - - Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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WO golden wafers of filigree texture, in- 
laid with a rare creamy center of surpassing 

=) . T . 
goodness. ‘These are Nasisco, the jewel 
food that lends a touch of added charm 
and pleasure, whether the setting of hospi- 
tality be simple or elaborate. 


Brilliant when served with beverages, fruits, ices, 
creams, sherbets, or alone. 


Now sold in the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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BE A CERTIFICATED 
_ELECTRICIAN 


"~S9 aRa> 


WiLL TRAIN YOU AT I HOME 
A real position like this—for you 


The country needs is thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good 1 positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular ‘work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$65 to 175 a Week 


Send for This Book 
My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success, 
Anew edition of this book has just been printed, 
I want every young man interested in Elec- 


tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-day. 


How I Train My Students’ 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
j needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to 
earn b ig pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- 
H ing splendid electrical positions. Many are now successful 
Electrical Contractors, 


} | give each of my students personal attention 
and a complete and thorough training. I give 
him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and 
much of the training is done by actual work. When my 
students graduate and receive their Certificate they are 
ready for areal position. But still more, at any time you 
wish you can come to our splendidly — Electncal 
Shops for special training. Noother school can give you this. 


A Real Opportunity for You 


, Wishing is never going to make your dreams 


come:true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
A man ‘is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. : 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
is this training that you need, and I can train 
you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give a trul 
valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 


I am continually receiving requests 
from employers to send them trained 
Electrical men. I assist my students to 
secure good positions. I keep in touch 

with them for years, helping and ad- 

vising them in every possible way. 





Chicago, Ill, 

Sir: Send at once— 

Ph ey prepaid and entirely 
free — complete particulars 


WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts. Get started— 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


« iif Sooee” Chicago Engineering Works 


Dept. 435 1918 Sunnyside Ave. 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s | . 
leading diamond Importers Guaranteed for SOOO Miles 


For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & ‘3 

Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading dia | STANDARD GUARANTEE 
mond importing concerns in America selling to Strong Double Tread Tires are recone 
jewelers. However, a large business is done direct 5 structed by our skilled mechanics, madeof 
by mail with customers at importing prices! Here | TT double the amount of fabric than any ordie 
are several diamond offers—direct to you by mail fe nary tire. Free from punctures or blowe 
which clearly demonstrate our position to name 7s outs. Our customers receive from 4,000 te 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest He) 10,000 miles of service. Reliner Free, 
any present or prospective diamond purchaser. I) Order today at these low prices: 


This one car at diamond is of 
y and 


r ar 1e 
it can be duplic any ‘a for less 
than $200.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble Send v2.0 Conon for each tire ordered, 

yur Di rice direct $14 00 ; balance C.O.D. Tires shipped subj ect te 

1 carat, $145.00 a you ie . = your ex LSS. State whether 


A few weights and prices of « sthe r dia mond rings: 


RATSRSS 


5 


Cl, plain or non-skid is desired. Ali same 
price. By sending full amount of order 
“earat - - $31.00 1's carats - $2 17, 00 you can save 6 per cent—our special cashe 
“carat - - 50.00 2earats -- 620.00 with-order discount, 


carat - - 73.00 3carats - - 930.00 STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER co. 


wend ety Pitan 3019 Michigan Ave. Dept. 232 Chicago, lll, : 








if desired, rings will se your Bank or 
any Express Co. with f ior 
Our diamond ergy 

for full value for 

time goes with every 

purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THISK&S” 


f | . wail 
ba rey j I} TENOR B ANJ Ukulele, Hawalian Guitar, Violin, 
FREE ON j tI Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
*“‘HOW TO BUY } aa Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
Ps pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
DIAMONDS Hl Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
/ lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc 
This bookle t is bee Bati- - f cess or nocharge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 
poey action asae | SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL, 
and buy diamonds. > =a Seay a sneer 
Tells how they mine. 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices anc 
qualities of a Million 
Dollars worth of Dia- 
monds is considered an authority 
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Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICALDENTISTRY § 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Taugt 
by actual practice. Modern labor 
tories. Three months’ course—day a 
3 evening. No previous knowledge « 
experience roquised. No charge for tools or equipmem 


The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years. 
Country-wide recognition. Write today for free catalog No. 26. 
schools Or 


BODEE *ecnanicat DENTISTRY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
15 W.447St. 15 ano Walnut Sts. i5 Flatbush Wve 


Jason Weiler & Sone 


383 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris. 
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You, too, can become a Finger Print X 
Expert. Learn in few weeks—no pre- 
be ane ps pee op Our geetestes 

laced at once in big paying positions, . ° 

ig Demand for Experts. Hundreds being is a a magazine that is teaching thou 
sought by big corporations, Finger print m® sands of people how to make a profit 
identification being applied to big business ff —@ on listed stocks and bonds. Write for this 
everywhere, x week’s issue, which contains up-to-date 
Train im Yoursell in Spare Time. Atsmall ons 6 eee, shout sev several yey se: 
and a few hours study at home, you can fit  curities that can be bou now to yie 
yourself perfectly ne this paying profes- Sa fiberal earn, INVESTMENT IS F kek. 
sion, Hicks’ RemarkableSystemhasplaced ff WRIT. ODAY. 


is of menin big positions, s 
2, Send for Interesting book, ‘Finger Print KRIEBE 
PEI, Grp fo atereng bese ingest L&CO, 
oS | hvestmenr aanKens 
» inc, p.¢ 
620 Kemper Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 143K Sout La Salle venenatis 
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Down—Golden Martha Washington 
$m Dinner Set—110 Wonderful Pieces 


How can we hope to give you even a faint idea of the exquisite beauty of this wonder- 
ful Golden Martha Washington Dinner Set? A picture can’t do it because no pic- 
ture can show the gleam of heavy, lustrous gold comprising the heavy decoration, 
or the snowy whiteness of each piece where it glistens through the heavy bands 
of rich gold and the wreath with your initial monogram alsoin gold You must . 
tee the distinctive shape—the many and varied artistic indentations—which make this pattern ae 
so different from all others. It is a reproduction of the most expensive dinner set made. : 


With Your Initial Monogram In Gold 


een nly $1.00 now, Compare ghey! the most laxe tableware you have ever nee eee amas nn ame emer eee ems omc ea 
. not satis return the set in ays and we will return your $1.00 an j 
pay transportation both ways. If you keep them, pay balance in easy month! HARTMA FURNITURE & CARPET 
payments = eg og ioe wee = ore nose gussenneed, Ge Se ee COMPANY 
or craze rder by No. 327 ice of complete set o pieces, 3998 Wentworth Avenue 
$28.95. Send only $1. b . mon! 

nd only $1.00 with coupon, balance $2.75 per ith. Dept. 2587 Chicago 


Complete Set Consists of BARGAIN close $1.00. Send 110-piece Golden 
dinner plates, 9in.; 12 breakfast plates, 7 in.; CATALOG gton Dinner Set Number 
isoup plates, 7% in.;12 cups; 12 saucers; 12 cereal $27BMA18. 1 am to have 30 days’ trial. 
dishes, 6 in.; 12 individual bread and butter plates, Be sure to get this great cat- If not satisfied will ship it back and you 
6X in.; 12 sauce dishes; | platter,13}4 in.;1 platter, alog. Thousands of bargains in will refand my $1.00 and pay transporta~ 
UX in.; 1\celery dish, 8% in.; 1 sauce boat tray, furniture, carpets, rugs, stoves, initia tion both ways. If I keep it I will pay 
1% in.; 1 butter plate,6in.; 1 vegetable dish, phonographs,sewing hi $2.75 per month until price $23.95, is paid. 
in., with lid (2 pieces); 1 deep bowl, 8% in.; kitchenware, farm equipment, 
I shallow bow), 9 in.; all deep bowl, 6 in.; silverware, jewelry, etc.—all on 
Upravy boat, 734 in.; 1 creamer; bowl Hartman’s easy credit terms. 
cover ¢ pieces). Shippe Many pages in colors, Send 
warehouse, Shipping weight about 90 pounds. ital today. 


HARTM AN SUnNTURE & Carrer Company . ee 
3998 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 2587 Chicago Wanted—Any One Letter 
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Agents and Help Wanted 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are = desir- 
able Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you Write today for free 
booklet giving full information Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y. Rochester Y 
MUCH GASOLINE CAN YoOl 
2c. PER GALLON? World tests 
four years to prove it. Secure ex 
7 rights for your county. “‘Carbon- 

Box ** Bradley Beach, N. J. 














~RAILW AY TRAFFIC 
$110.00 a month to start and expenses 
travel if desired; unlimited advancement 
No age limit. Three months’ home study 





Situation arranged 








nent position. Write for ) 28 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buf- 
fa 0. ‘ Y 

WE ART YOU IN BUSINES fur- 


nishing 





erything; men and women 30 to 





$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere sooklet free. Rags 
dale Co., Box 8, East Orange. N. J 

BE A DETE( sag Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write C Tr 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

~SIDE- )-LINE | SALESMEN—We have an 


attractive line of premium assortments for 
live salesmen Commission from $5.00 to 
$20.00 per order If you want an 


upto 

date line, write today ‘anfield Mfg. Co., 
4003 Broadway St Chie ‘ago, Il 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 


Travel. Great demand. We train you 
Particulars free. Write. American c- 
tive System, 1968 Broadway, New York 

SELL our hosiery and underwear 
to consumer Large lin 











direct 
-good profits 











prompt _ deliveries guaranteed, Samples 
ready. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
MEN—Age 17 to 55 Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
Salaries expenses American For- 
» Ag : 14, St. Louis 





"WANT TO 


DO YOU 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily 8 


EARN $3,000 to 

ee 
Advertisement Anderson zer 
in_this issue. 
NTS—$10-$100 week. Free samples. 


AG 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows 


Steam Vulcan 











Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our Epide-hoos “How To 
Get Your Patent.” and sketch or de 
scription for our Ne. of its patentabte 
nature Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


PATENTS Write for r Evider e of Con- 








ception Blank and free guide book 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature Highest 
references Prompt Attention. Reasor 
able Ter Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth Was hington, D. ¢ 

PATENTS Highest references Rates 
reasonable Best results Promptness as- 
sured Booklet free Watson E. Coleman, 


Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 
D> Cc 





PROMPTLY PROCURED 
Personal Careful and Efficient serv 
Highest references Moderate fees Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 
vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 
Law, 18 E, Loan & Trust Bldg Wash- 
ington, D. C 


PATENTS 









PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
most word free Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable Correspondence _ solicited Re- 
sults procured Metzger, Washington, D. C 





Short Stories and Photoplays 
$150 


Previous acce ential 
Special Free Department 
York Literary a saeaias 145 West 
New York Cit 





$50 to writing 





stories 
I 





Songs, Poems—Continued 





a 
SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT F 
Contains valuable instructions and adyign 
Submit song-poems for examination. 
will furnish music, copyright and facil 
publication or sale Knickerbocker Studigg ~ 





301 y Bldg.. *New York. 

HAVE YOU SONG POEMS have 
he st proposition may Hibbeler. ‘D102, 4049 
Dickens , Chicas 

SONG WRITERS Have you been 


de- 
ceived by guarantees of publication? Hag 
you been rejected by big publisher 
inside facts free. Hadas. American 
Non-Professional Song Writers, Box 1258, 
Denver, Colorado. 








WANT your song poems accepte 
to-day for best offer immediate 
tion and free examination Sor 
booklet free Authors & Composers 
Co., Suite 530, Broadway, New York, 














you Writ » the Ww rds for a Song. Well 
compose the music free and publish same, 
Send Song-Poem to-day B. Lenox Co., 1 
West_ $2 St. New York 


12 “SONG Ss “FOR $1 In order to pop 
ularize our great hit ‘‘Desertland,”’ retail 
price 30c, for a short time we will offer tt 
and eleven other popular song hits postpaid 











Si. Offer limited, send $1 to-day gure 
Riviera Music Company, Room_ 102, Cha» 
teau Theatre Bldg., Chicago, Hlinois, 





Motion-Picture Plays 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. 3ig prices paid. 
Great demand. We show you how. G@ 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 11 


P-8, Chicago 








~ WRITE 








NEWS ITEMS and_ Short 
Stories for pay in spare time Copy- 
right 3ook and plans free Press te- 
porting Syndicate (406), St Louis, Mo 














WRITE PHOTOPL AYS 
any one for suitable ideas 
necessary; complete outline Free 
League, 439 St. Louis. 


i—$300 paid 
erience un- 
Producers 





Shorthand 





Liberal offer to general agents 
Metallic Letter Co., T. N.C lark, Chi 
e850 es SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. 1. 
BECOME DETECTIVE sig pay; easy Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with 
work; great demand everywhere; we show easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 
you; write, Wagner, 186 East 79th St., New King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. 
4 Dept. 504 













rr $100 WEEKLY. 

Ts everywhere wild with enthusiasm 
Marvelous invention doubles power, mile- 
age, efficiency Saves ten times its cost 
Sensational sales everywhere. Territory go- 
ing like wildfire. $26 Sample Outfit and 
Ford Car free. Write at L. Ballwey 
Dept. 182, Louisville, Ky 





Automobile 











Candy 


Cc “ge Super-Chocolates Assorted Ib. box 





$1.25 P. P. prepaid, insurec Best you 
ever ” tasted or the box with our compli- 
ments. Cheri, 142 8S. 15th, Phila. 





SALESMAN—CITY OR 
Experience unnecessary. 
lines and full particulars. 
time to earn the big 
$10,000 a year. Employment services 

Members. vational Salesmen’s 

Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, 


TRAVELING 
Send for list of 
Prepare in spare 
salaries— to 





Training 
Ill 









SAVES N TI1ES—Necktie Wrinkle Re- 
mover (no ironing Sanna 25c. Send 
one dollar for ix and get a Six-Way 
Necktie Holder—Free. Necktie Novelty Co. 
190 Pilgrim, , eBiane Park, Michigan. 
Agents Wante 
$10.00 ean of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund pat, Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS—Quick sales—Big Profits—Out- 
fit Free. Cash or Credit. Sales in every 
home for Bi high class line “of Pure Food 
Products, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, 
ete. Write to-day for Money- Making Plans, 
American Products Co. 342 American 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O 
M , get into the 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free We as Om 
fine samp le Sac and everything free. 
experience needed. Write to- day. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 599, Chie 
WANTED—Men 18 up. Railway 
Clerks. Commence $110 month 
tions, free. Franklin Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y 

















wonderful tailoring 








Mail 
List posi- 
Dept. R2, 





Please mention 





Songs, Poems, etc. 





WRITE A SONG—Love, 
childhood, patriotic or any 
compose music and guarantee 


mother, 
subject. 
pe ation 


home, 





Send words today Thomas Merl 222 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 
WRITE the Words for a Song. We 


write music and guarantee to secure pul- 
lication Submit poems on any subject 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New York. 


WRITE words for a_ song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago. 


WRITE WORDS FOR A _ SONG.—We 
write music, publish and secure copyright 
Submit poems on any subject The Metro- 
politan Studios, 914 Michigan Avenue, 
Room 120, Chic ago 


AT 
TE 














TENTION! SONG WRITERS! AT- 
TION! Our proposition to ambitious 





song writers is worth investigating We 
have facilities for revising poems, com- 
posing wonderful, original melodies, ex- 
ploiting and publishing good songs. In- 
formation upon ip ark anuscripts ex- 
amined without charg Superior Song 


Studio, 1547 Broadway, 


this 


"New York. 


magazine when answering 
















$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays 4 boo valuable informa 
tion; prize Photo Playwright Cok 
lege, Box * , Chicago, 

FREE to write A wonderful little book 





of money-making nts 
the A B C of successful Story 











writing. Absolutely Free. Just 3 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. 
Personal 
DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 


are to gain success, win friends, be happy 


or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 
formation. Wonderful et claimed by 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Success’’ and personality 


sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. Thom- 
son-Heywood Co., Dept. 300, Chronicle 
Bldg., San Francisco. 
CRYSTAL GAZING—THE 
SEND self-addressed 





CRAZE; 
amped envelope for 
Zancig’s Studio, Dept. 7 





free instruc oe 
Asbury Park, 


VHY BE ONLY HALF ALIVE? My free 
wal Man The Master tells you how to be- 
come New Being. Write —— Health 
Inst., 622 Andrews Bldg., Cin. 


YOUR FUTURE, 














Send dime, name, com- 
plete birth date, for reliable test to Plato, 
Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. One year’s events 
one dollar. 





Real Estate 


SELL YOUR OWN 
commissions, new plan, quick results, free 
book tells how. Simplex, Dept. 192, 113 
Broadway, “New York. 





PROPERTY, save 





Miscellaneous 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And 
Cured At Home. _Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C 

FREE INFORMATION gladly sent re 
garding earnings made raising Canaries. 
No capital required. Birdlore, Lynnhaven, 
Virginia. 

100 Induction Motor wenn Dis igrams, 
1, 2 and yhe atte 2 to B 
poles inclusive. Postpaid '$ "BE. G 
2819 East Eighth Street, K 
souri, 





Stammering 















30s City, 


advertisements 




















ADVERTISING SECTION — 














49 Send for Diamond, 
Watch and Jewelry 
Catalog. IT IS FREE! 


EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is 
specially selected and priced unm 
usually low. We are offering wonderful values 
in Diamond Rings, Solitaires and Clus- 
ters, in all the popular mountings, 

plain and fancy engraved, special 

$50, $75, $85, $100, $150 and 
up. Whatever you select will 
2 >» be eens propale by us. You 
5 see and examine the article 
> \ right in your own hauds. If 
satisfied, pay one-fifth 
of purchase price and 
keep it, balance divid- 

ed into eight equal 

















: 4 
i 7. 


$95 An four! 


“Every hour I spent on myI.C.S. Course 
has been worth $95 tome! My position, my 
ted Watches on credit $5,000 a year income, my home, my family’s 
terms 2S $2.50 a Month z — ran sega Nag it all to my “<W, time 

= i training with the International Corre- 
OFTIS BROS.&CO; ‘ , 
L THE NATIOWAL CREDIT JEWELERS spondence Schools!” 
Dept, N-222 408 N. State St., Chicago, Ill, Every mail 3. ings letters from some of the two 
Stores in Leading Cities million I, C. 8. students telling of promotions 
or increases in salary as the rewards of spare 
time study. 

What are you doing with the hours after sup- 

per? Can you afford to let them slip by unim- 


proved when you can easily make them mean so 
TABLETS much? One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. 
FOR 


Watches — solid 
gold and gold filled 
cases. Splendid bar- 

gains in 25-year guaran- 











will prepare you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, it will! Putit up to us 
to prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now/ 
— ome ae eee cee eee TEAR OUT HERE ee oe ee eee eee ee 
All INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3497, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 


* | Orin the subject, before which I mark X. 
aln ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
| Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 


Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 






























" H | Telegraph Rasinesr eno Core Writer 
i . | phone Wor gn Painter 
: eadaches sents yacinEEe a 
N ] e rape eg sorgtiomnen a 
— chin 0} ractice 2artoonin 
euralgias oo niSiReSe Mansceaene 
. Cc Ids d G - yas Engine Operating vate etary 
; OLVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
. oO an La rippe Surveying and Mapping __] Stenographer and Typist 
= : MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
Women’s Aches and Ills STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
re ARCHITECT | — goon ENGLISH 
| . = ontractor an, jer eacher 
e Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets Architectural Draf Common Schoo! Subiccts 
. mcrete Bu e! athema 
% (If he cannot supply you, write us) Structural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
” PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 
S 11 Si Sheet Metal Worker in AUTONOREES OPERATING 
+ t erseer or Supt. (Jae ring pan 
- mall Size Dozen Size CHEMIST. AGRIOULTURE | French 
ng 1 O 2 S Navigation CD Poultry Raising §_) Italian 
3 cw c 
e Name 
4 Se ° Present biti 
e Monogram on the Genuine 0 ‘ 
“ The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. | Street 
. ° and No. 
i Write for Free Samples | 
- | City. I ieecrctenemisenttncninit 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


FREE to Amateur 
Auto and Tractor Mechanic Ph otopl ay Write rs 


Earn $100 to $400 a Month “ A Wonderful book which should be read 
Young. man, are you ia by everyone, especially those who want to 
Come tothe Sweeney capitalize their undeveloped writing talent. 
pan Bg ao ot Uke, _ Adrian Johnson, author of hundreds of photoplays, 
Do the work yourself, including a score of sensational successes, has written 
that’s the secret of the a book called “A Fascinating Career” which tells how, 
SWEENEY SYSTEM crm", bat repeated failures, he discovered that Scenario 
j Yriting was not a mysterious art at all, but was based 
of ractical trainin by which ,000 “ov on simple rules, which the person of average intek 
Soars Were Heeron Te expert ligence can quickly master and apply to his own profit, 
senate oar ee a few weeks; no previous Endorsed by Producers, Directors and Stars 
D Ww ~nae , It tells how hundreds, who, like yourself, had no 
FREE showing gy Sep Mastested Sree catalog previous experience in writing, have coined their 
working in new Million Dollar Frade School. Imaginations and Inventive genius into dollars, sold 
their ideas, plots, or put them into Scenarios from 
which they draw handsome royalties, 





This valuable book is absolutely free to every sincere 
aspirant for photoplay honors 
ret it today. Send no Money. Yours for the asking, 
tells why so many literary persons failed, while 
“Unknowns” are continually jumping into prominenee, 
It explains the secrets of getting your plays read by 
producers, criticized by experts. and how our Sales 
Dep't may help you market them when available, It 
will set your imagination working, start you analyzing 
plots, stories and plays, and stir up talents you never 
This Interesting Free Book | dreamed you possessed. t tl 
t tells how to obtain moc scenarios of successtiu 
shows pow you cau becomes skilled | plays for perusal, study and as patterns for your owa 
at one-quarter usuai cost, Dr. Quinn’s stories. Write immediate ly, requesting also particulars 
famous Written Method 18 endorsed by oes n peep ians andheads of of Cash Prize Scenario Contest, just starting. 
a € ords om- e 
TE eee eee oe atta Beteacihe serene tot, | Adrian Jobnson Photoplay System, In. Div. 2, 7R0W/¢24a7R4%" 
lerstand. Fully illustrated. Vor beginners or teachere, old or young. All music 
‘ree.Diploma granted. Write today for 64-vage free book, **How to Learn Piano. 
WM. LL. Quinn Conservatory, Studio AH, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION It 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, MO. 


e's ow 


ee ceae re feta 


You Have a Beautiful Face—But Your Nose? 


N this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish 

to appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which 
is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it pays to 
‘look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your welfare? Upon the impression you constantly 
make rests the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper ‘‘TRADOS’’ (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant 
and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 








Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1407 Ackerman Bldg., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 


Farm Lands Wanted to Buy Coins, Stamps, etc. 











158 GENUINE FOREIGN STAMPS= 

GOOD HARDWOOD LAND ON CREDIT IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you Mexico War issues, Venezuela, 
in Mich., best counties. Raises fine mail us false teeth (with or without gold and India Service, Guatemala, 
fruit, truck. Only $15 to $35 Per fillings) old or broken jewelry, diamonds, Only 10c. Finest approval 
Jery easy terms. In tracts of 10 to 160 / watches, old gold, silver, platinum, é 60%. Agents wanted Big 
No swamps or ‘stones. Free farm advisers neto points, gold or silver ores and fre We buy stamps. Es 
and insurance. Money loaned after land is gets—War Bonds and Stamps Highest -ars. Hussman Stamp Co. 
paid for to erect buildings and buy live- prices paid Cash by return mail Goods Louis, Mo. 
stock. Near r markets, schools returned in 10 days if you’re not satis- 
churches, hard ads, R. R., ete. j fied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 
land offer in U. 8. f argest Co. Write | 253 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Vaudeville 
to-day free Swig a 
Co., X1265 First ‘Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Chi- == iET ON THE STAGE! — Experience 
cago, . necessary. Send stamp for instructive 

* Ps ° let “‘All About Vaudeville.’”” LaDelle 
Duplicating Devices 255, Jackson, Mich, 
Business Opportunities 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A Business For Sale 
RAISE SILVER FOXES Large profits G ‘r. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, 
Easy to raise Easy rms. eereptonst vencil, typewriter; no glue or gelatine PAINTS: Sacrifice large gallonage 
opportunity. New Syndi Particulars 40, firms use it 30 days’ trial You resisting paint walls, floors, roofs. Secu 


ree. Cc. T. Dryz, 5% ‘South Maple- eed one. Booklet free. 4 T. Durkin, lis Cotinental Company, 405 Lexington 
wood Ave., Chicago. Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ave., N. Y. 





























Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





Send the Coupon and We’ 
Send You a Lachnite 


Don’t send a penny. Upon your simple request we'll send you a genuine Lachnite gem mcunted in either of 


these solid gold rings on 10 days trial. 


These exquisite gems have the eternal fire of diamonds. 
people have accepted this offer and have found the way to own beautiful jewelry at a trifling cost. 


Over 150,000 


If You Can Tell It From a Diamond Send It Back 


When the ring comes make the first small deposit ($4.75) with the 


postmar 


and we ti refuad your deposit 
at $2.50 an 


t 10 full de vse If you can tell from a diamond none it back 
.o buy merely’ bay 5 Gales 


mouth. The total price of either ring is only $18. 


Send Coupon—No Money 


rd 


Harold Lachman Co., Dept. 1705 


us your name and address today. Use the coupon or a letter 

ard, Be sure to send your finger size. To do this cut a strip of paper 

nough to meet over the second joint of the finger on which you wish 
sring. Send the coupon now—and net a penny in cash 


32_N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ulinois 





7 12_N. Michigan Avo. 
Harold Lachman Co., Dept. 1705 *% fi Mismgan Ave: 
Send me prepaid, fadies’ ring on 10 days’ free trial. When it comes 
I will deposit $4.75 Mene the postman. After ten days I will either 
return the ring o1 rend you, 2.50 month until the balance is paid. 


Total cost to me $18.75. If l return the ring, you will refund my $4.75 
immediately. i enciose my finger size. 


NGME coccccccccrccccccccccccccccccccccce eocce 











toRider 


Factory 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


Buy direct and save $10 to $20 ona bicycle. RAN- 


GER BICYCLES now Mea 44 styles, colors 
andsizes. WE DELIVER FREE to you on ag 
proval and 30 days’ wnat and riding test. 
if Gesired, at a small 
Easy Payments ,fcnrc’ o.2 "rat 
ecial pee ptr cash prices. | 
T Panel’ parts and supplies 
prices in our 
FREE Catalog. - 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or sundries 
until you get our oan ba | tiew offers, low 
factory prices and liberal te 


CYCLE “COMPANY 
Dept.L4 Chicago 





INSON 


JS 


FICERS 


ae as 


Factory 


Price direct to you 


This $12 Officer Shoe 
Hand sewed. First Grade. —_ 89 


The factory price—direct 

to youatonly . 

The _ retail price shoe 

$12.00. It is made of the best wa 

terproof mahogany calf leather. 

Guaranteed to give the best wear. 
3 not just as we 

You don't lose 


of this 


these shoes are 

y, send them back. 
a cent. 

If you are sending money order or 
check, do not include postage. Pay 
only $6.89 for shoes. We pay postage, 
State size. 

These shoes are built to be good for 

work and dress at the same time. 


FJ U.S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO. 


H 
, 








Buy these SOX 
Direct by Mail 


Thousands of careful buyers have pur- 
chased through our advertisements—and 
have saved money. You can doit, too. 
These prices are less than present 
wholesale quotations. 


Lisle Finish SOX 


Fine quality, medium weight, very serviceable, Cost 50c to | 





a = pee eleswhere—our price affords a substantial saving of $2.25 
to $5.25 per doz. Colors, white, natural, tan and black. Guar- 

anteed satiatactery. = Ce way. Sold only in dozens—colors 
and sizes mixed if Our pee =. bead = wel I 3 { 
dozen onl. Cy Pty 2 Rate pe’ nly Cc 
seereure SILK SOX 
THREAD SILK - 

Guaranteed pertect, ORered now at ‘or 
this extremely low figure of box of to Pair Only $2. 95 
Very fine aality—close knit and ood weight. Better than many 
that retail for $1.75 per pair. Co! cre iteak, white, champagne, 
navy, green, purple and Sr ay—-asnorted colors if desired—same 
price. Limi number. Order NOW. 3 pair for only $2.9. 

Sox are mailed prepaid, C.O. D. You have privilege of open- 
ing package and examining contents, before deciding to keep 
them. We guarantee to premoey refund money if you return 
sox to us, unworn for any re 


ORDER NOW—SEND NO MONEY 


Be sure to givesize and color. Please state Dept. 495. 


BACH BROS. °°" Surnccssenen 


References: Dun or Bradstree' 


115th St and Michigan Ave., Dept. 425, Chicago 





355 


Dept. Westfield, Mass. 


Please mention this magazine 


when answering advertisements 














ADVERTISING SECTION 





A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman 
and a distinguished man. Little indeed did the g: 
and gallant crowd know that around these he: 
there tlew stories of terror—-of murder--—and trea- 
son. That on their entrance, half a dozen detec 
tives sprang up from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War Depart- 
ue nt in Washington blazed far into the night. 

Vith their fate was wound the tragedy of a 
rei A marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation be- 
trayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of mys- 
tery that you will sit up nights trying to fathom. 
It is just one of the stories fashioned by that 
master of mystery 


CRAIG 


The American Sherlock Holmes 4 


THURB. 


The American Conan Doyle 


He i; the detective genius of our age. He has taken science 
seience that stands for this age- and allied it to the mystery and 
romance of detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, every 

bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. For ne arly 
ten years, America has been ws megs his Craig Ken 
oy marvelling at the strange, new, startling things 
that detective hero would unfold Such plots~ such 
suspense—with real vivid people moving through the 
maelstrom of life! 


FREE vou 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will 
ive FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s works in 10 
volnieea, 
When the police of New York failed to solve 
of the most fearful murder myst 3 of 
sar Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found the soln: 


ae 


story is in these volumes 

England, France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to 
2 the greatest writer that America has produced 
To them he is the great American classic. 
This is a wonderful combination Here are two 
of the greatest writers of mystery and a 
tective stories You can get the Reeve 
markably low “price and the Poe FREE for J "ahott 
time only. 


= 











Send No Money! 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free, 


10 Months to Pay. 


Examine ring FIRST, 

then if you decide 

to keep it 

pay only 

$2.00. Buy- 

ing direct 
assures 

you the 

Rock Bot- 

tom Price. 

A perfectly cut blue- 
white Diamond in 


Buy To-day 
ladies’ solid gold set- 
nent — — s 10 Months 


Take Advantage of to pay 


this amazing offer 

to-day. YOUR 

MONEY BACK #f 

you are not satisfied. 

No Security—WNo red tape. 
A POSTAL BRINGS YOU THE GREATEST DIAMOND 
WATCH AND JEWELRY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 

Whether you order this ring or not, let us sendy 
you this De Luxe Catalog FREE, containi 
descriptions of rings, watches, diamonds | } 
other articles of jewelry. Everything s sent @ 

FREE EXAMINATION. Address Dept. 98 








“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


L:W-SWEET INC. - 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Send me all charges eiabl set 
s. Also send me, absolutely FRE 
P, min io volumes. the books ar 
rn both sets within 10 days at your expense 
send $1 within five days and $2.a month for 14 months. 





Address... 222. cece cone coccccceccons cocce coe cees---- 


Occupation 





Inside Movie Fact 


Members of THE PHOTOPLAY ASSOCIA 
get expert answers to questions, honest advice 
their ambitions by personal letter. Also the spig 
monthly publication of the Associates “FILM 
TRUTH”, exposing movie frauds, giving inside stud 
news, and unbiased advance hints on pictures 
Associates are on the inside—they KNOW. They 
are the “wise ones.” Associates are able to give ther 
friends the latest gossip about players and information 
about pictures and picture-making. Four cents in stamps 
to cover postage will bring you full details. Addres 


THE PHOTOPLAY ASSOCIATES 
2255 Broadway. New York City, N.Y. 


Don’ t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS?’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientifi¢ 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re 
lieves rupture will b 
sent on trial. No 
noxious springs or pads 
Has automatic 
Cushions. Binds 
draws the broken part 
ogether as you would@ 
broken limb. No salves 
No lies. puree. cheaj 
Sent on trial to prove & 
Protected by U. S. 
ents. Catalogue and m 
ure blanks mailed free. 
mame and address tod 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 C State St., Marshall, 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





ADVERTISING 


SECTION 





Basch Book 
f Money Saving Bargains in 


DIAMONDS 


the money saving dianiond bargains which the great 
of Basch still offers in this book, in spite of rising prices, 34 
at -00. 


$48.75; 8-4 carat at $7 examination. Money back guarant 
4. Get this book; see what Basch offers before tee buy a diamond. Big 
© gains in jewelry and watches, too. A postal brings it /rese Write t 





h & Co., Dept. 13450 State and Quincy Streest, Chicago, Ill. 
PY THIS SKETCH = 


» what you can do with it. 

‘r artists earning $30.00 to 

» per week were trained by 

personal individual lessons 

PICTURE CHARTS make orig- 

s easy to learn. Send sketch 

with 6c in stamps for sam- 

ure Chart, list of successful stu- 

examples of their work and evi- 

of what YOU can accomplish. 
sale your age 


of Cartooni 
Landon School and ilustratin 
SCHOFIELD BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHI 


POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 15c. EACH 

fon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Sheldon’s 
to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; National 
m Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Key to 
wotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frank 
fwell's Book of Physical Development. 

eet & Smith Corporation, Publishers 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Restores Color an: : 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, NY. 


DERCORNS Removes Corns, Cal- 
louses, etc., stops ali pain, ensures comfort to the 
feet, makes walking easy. loc. by mail or at Drage 
tists, Hiscox Chemicai Works, Patchogue, N. ¥. 


























Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
Position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an “X’’ below the kind of 
Position you want to fill, We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable k for ambitious men, ““Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One’’. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
I step has helped thousands of ambitious men 





to real success. 
nace Gade death SOOUOON ane emanates em wal 
MB nd mg ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, 
et 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION; 

Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
ecutive Positions. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — FOREIGN AND 

DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 

and Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 


OMY: 
Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
OS i LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consultation Service for 
Business Men. 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Training for 
Production Managers, Department Heads, anc all 
thosedesiringtraininginthe48 factorsof efficiency, 
[BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
Training for positions as Correspondents, Mail 
Sales Directors, and all executive letter-writing 
positions. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for Bi Cc 
Write 





and Copy 


oS. SPANISH: 

Training for positions as Foreign Correspondent 
with Spanish-speaking countries. 

ORT, BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 

CSEC TIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful,effective speech for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 

ians, Clubmen, etc. 

nS P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations. 


\LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the World 


Dept. 565-R Chicago, Illinois 
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$3G5 7 ONE DAY 


That amount of business in one day | 


making and selling popcorn Crispettes with this 

machine. Profits $269.00.. Mullen of East Liberty 

bought two outfits recently. Feb 2said reacy for third. J.R. 

Bert. Ala., wrote Jan.23, 1920 “Onlything I cve r bought equalled 

advertisement. »" "J. M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote Feb. 2, 1920, 
“Inclosed find money order to pay all my notes Getting 
slong fine. Crispette business all you claim and then some, 

John W.Culp,So. Carolina, writes, ‘Everything 

is going lovely—business is growing by leaps 

and bounds. The business section of this 

town covers twoblocks, Crispette wrappers 

lying everywhere.” It’s ag > 

old world after all. Kellog$700 gts 

ahead end of second week. Mexi- aie 

ner, Baltimore, $250 in 

one day. Perrin, $380 

in one day. Baker, 3,000 

packages one day. 


Start You in Business 


Little capital, no experience, Teach you secret form 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The demand for crispettes isenormous, A delicious food con- 
fection made without sugar. Writeme. Get facts about an 
honorable business which will make you independent. You 
can start right in yourown town. Business wiil grow. You 
won't be pape nS and crowding fora job. You will have 
made your own p 


PROFITS $1000 A MONTH | EASILY POSSIBLE 
For full particulars send post card for book shown below 
It’s free. Do it now. E 
W. Z. LONG COMPANY 

1493 High St., Springfield, O. 


s- ay 9 > ve ring 
To drive end demonstrate 1920, 87 H. Pe BUSH Car—Tim- 
ken Bearings— Willard Batteries 3 Unie See Ste. & Ltg.—Full Floating 
Axel. Write at ene toe 0 the best A tenable Offer Pe } Saeeaee 


don’t wait—prompt shipments. Mon myers guaran’ 
BU SH Address J. H Bush, 


DIAM feNid) < 


THE ROYAL CATALOG 


It posts you on values, prices, discounts 
and the way to cut out middlemen’s profits. 
Learn how to get a high class article at a mod- 
erate price. The Royal Cata alog is filled with infor- 
mation about hig grade Diamonds, 
, - Watches and Jewelry, and tells 
- how to buy on charse account, ~ 
paying monthly or weekly, as you“ 
like. Liberty Bonds Accepted. Ask 
for Edition 116. It is Free! 


f 
ROY DIAMOND & WATCH 


35 MAIDEN LANE ~NEW YORK 








KNOW 











Send No Money! 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free, 


10 Months to Pay. 


Examine ring FIRST, 
then if you decide 
to keep it 
pay only 
$2.00. Buy- 
ing direct 
assures 
you the 
Rock Bot- 
tom Price. 
A perfectly cut blue- 
white Diamond in 
ladies’ solid gold set- 
ting at only $2.80 a 
month! 


Take Advantage of 

_ amazing ae r 

to-day YC 

MONEY BAC x if 

you are not satisfied. 

No Security—No red tape. 
A POSTAL BRINGS YOU THE GREATEST DIAMOND 
WATCH AND JEWELRY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 

Whether you order this ring or not, let us send 
you this De Luxe Catalog F » containing 
descriptions of rings, watc 

othe r articles of. jewelry. 

Zid ~ * ATION. Address Dept. 


Buy To-day 
10 Months 
to pay 


diamonds 

















“WARNING 


Men and women. Your eyes are under 
a constant strain. Artifical light—dust 
reading—motoring and the movies and 
thousand and one other causes make youg 
eves heavy, dull and listless. 


Is a scientific, harmless preparation that should be 
the dressing table of every man and woman. It 

brighten and refresh the most tired and irri 

eyes, bringing back the sparkle and fascination 

bright, healthy eyes alone possess. 


Give Your Eyes a Chance to Be Beautit 


Nature intended your eyes to be clear and beauti 
They are the “windows of the soul.” But veryf 
people are wise enough to give their eyes the atten 
they demand. That, more than any other reasol, 
why 20,000,000 Americans wear glasses. Give ¥ 
eyes a chance by using “Eyebright.” An absolat 
harmless and scientific preparation made purpo 
for tired and irritated eyes. 


Send for Trial Bottle 


Send $1.00 for a large bottle of “Ey ebright.” ! 
it five days. At the end of that time you will find 
eyes have been magically refreshed and brighte 
They will look better and they will feel better. 
they do not we want you to send back the remail 
of the bottle and we will cheerfully and immedi 
refund your money. This is our guarantee that 
must be satisfied. 


LA ROSE COMPANY 
Room 404, 225 Fifth Ave., New York@ 
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are earning 


send me your name and I will 
to you that I can make youa 
Salesman, that I can train you, 
Ihave trained thousands of others, 
get into this big-pay class where 
2,500 to $10,000 a 
and more. Write me today. 










No matter what work you are now doing, whether you are eighteen or fift:, oF 
whether you ever sold an article in your life, I can teach you the secrets that have 
brought success and financial independence to th ds of men just like yourself. 
Yi men who are struggling along in emall-pay jobs, hoping and striving for success, T 





wish you could be here with me for just a few moments. I could show you how hun- 
dreds, yes thousands, of former bookkeepers, clerks, mechanics—men from every walk of 
life and of almost every age—have stepped to big-paying positions and splendid success 
in the selling end of business. Bhey simply wrote to me and asked for the same free proof I 
want togive you. They followed my advice and today are leading happy, prosperous lives— 
earning $2,500 to $10,000 a yearand more. Many drive their own cars, own their own homes 
—have plenty of money—travel about seeing the country and making hosts of influential 
friends. They have learned the secrets of successful selling. They are Star Salesmen. 


Here's Charles H. Shoemaker of Centralia, Wash., a 17 year old boy who learned these 
amazing selling secrets, left his job on a ranch which paid him $35 to $50 a month, tooka 
selling job and in less than six months was eurning $100 a wee 

Geo. W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, had never earned more than $60 4 
month and in his Own words “had never sold a dime’s worth of goods” in his 
life; yet after becoming a member of the National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, he quickly earned as high as $524 in two weeks, 

P. T. Balsbaugh of Enola, Pa., who was a fireman on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, took the N. 8. T. A. System and in a short time had jumped into 



















puld tell you about countless other instances of striking success. e y q c 
y free of charge—that I can make you a Star Salesman and help you to big success in this fascinating profession. 


Amazingly Easy Way to 
come a Star Salesman 























jal Summary of 
4S. T. A. System 


unities in Salesmanship 
mentals of Salesmanship 
lity and How to Develop It 
Wholesale Salesman 

Specialty Salesman 

Retail Salesman 

By-Mall Selling 

Art of Advertising 

y Training 

tion and Use of Samples 
ming Competition 

ining the Territory 

Up the Territory 

at Words in Expression 

mts of Correct English 

ot Logical Argument and 
Saggestion 

I Points in Judging 

jomers 

h for Interested 

Attention 

ring Objections for Decision 
ig to Get Favorable Action 
hecking Your Salesmanship 
ng Your Final Goal— 
lecess 


















the $10,000 a year class. 
But that is not necessary. Let me prove to you— 


The way to get into this wonderful calling 
and on the way to a magnificent salary is 
almost unbelievably simple. You don’t have 
to give up your present job or take an hour’s 
time from it. The National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association, formed and managed by Sales- 
men and Sales Managers of proven ability, will teach you the secrets of successful 
selling in your spare time at home. You can get an inside grep of the organized 
and simplified knowledge and experience of the country’s best salesmen, There 
are certain proven ways of doing and saying things in selling that get results. 
Once you know these principles you are ready to sell anything. | The whole wide 
world is your field'and countless firms will bid high for your services. 


8 Our Free Employment Service will help you 

A Job is Ready as select and secure a good paying polling posts 
tion just as soon as you are ready to take it. 

Soon as You Qualify You don't have to wait until you've finished 
the training—you can earn as you learn, There are opportunities everywhere, and 


we keep in close touch with the leading manufacturers and wholesalers throughout 
the country. They know what can do and that is why we are 


“ , ** * ae 
t My E You don't have to take my ational Salesmen’s Training Association 
a y xpense word for all this. Just let me 
“The K all information 
Knight of the Grip,” a fascinating book on Sales- Service. Also a list showing lines of business with 
who without previous / 
experience have made enviable success through the N.S. T. A. 
anking.. The mailing of the coupon may change the whole 7 NAMe..crcccccrecccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccoscccecs 


. 8 T. A. men 

swamped,with requests for Salesmen, Why don’t you qualify for one of these big jobs? 
Dept. 4-D, Chicago, lll., U.S. A. 
send you Free Proof of every statement I have made. Sim- x 
night of the Grip 
A and Employment 

manship and particulars of our Free Employment Service openings for salesmen. 
System of Salesmansh raining and Employment Service 
frend of your life. You have everything to gain and nothing 


How to Prove These Statements /;, 
With no obligation on my part, please send 
ply sign and mail the coupon below. It will bring you about of oh! Grip and f. 
You will see the actual letters of me 
Don't delay getting this valuable Information, itis free for the 
to lose. So cat the coupon now. 


Street.. 
National Salesmen’s Training Association / " 
Dept. 4-D, Chicago, Ills., U.S. A. sad 
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meneame 


Drawing Outfit 


Drawing Table 











Drawing Instrument 
and Drawing Table 


Yes, I will give you this com 
plete drawing outfit absolutely free. The 
instruments are in a handsome high 
class, plush lined folding case. Thilf 
are ‘regular draftsman’s working 
struments. Besides I will give yoU 
— free, a 20 x 25 inch drawing 

board, a 24 inch T square, a 12inch rule, 
a supply of drawing paper, two triangles, 
a French curve, pencils, erasers, thumb 
tacks, etc. 


Delivered at Once 


The drawing table is the “Chief’s Own” adjustable folding 

Drawing Table, same as used and needed by first class draftsmen, 

The complete outfit and table are delivered to you at once. You have 
them to work with from the very first day. 


Be a Draftsman 
Draw $175.00 to $250.00 Per Month 


There is an urgent demand for skilled draftsmen. Companies are 
anes calls s every da day for men to fill positions paying from $175.00 m4 $250.00 per 


month, ht, pleasant and profitable, 
Will Instruct 


Chief Draftsman You Personally 























Iam Chief Draftsman ofa large and 

well known firm, I have been doing 
the highest. paying expert draftin, 

work fora quarter ofacentury an 

I know just the kind of training 

that is demanded from men who 

get the big salaries. I train you by 

giving youactual, practical work,the 


Pay AsYouWish 


kind that you must be able to do to 
hold permanent, big paying positions, 
I give you my individual instruction, 
If your work isright, I will advance you 
eapidly. If it is wrong, I will show you where 
end make you do it right, and do ell I canto 
make you an expert draftsman and designe 
in a short time. Write todav without fail, 


What I want is the right kind of 


men, Don’t bother about expense. I will give 





you the working outfit free if you get in at once. I charge a very 
small sens for trang) you to bes an on perienced draftsman. You 
can pay the cost as suits you be: 


Put your name and add “yoy the : 
ew 00 coupon or a letter or a post card and 
pom it to iy tr today. { will send you 
ree an 
new book “Successful Draftsmanch; and 
offer that I am now makin qe wh 
Draftaman’s Working Out! 
eee You assume no FA © 


Gorin linet ne Kind moa iy 
the in line for a big pay’ pon. etting t! 
: pools and Fall particulars of the special ssp er is the Grst step. 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 
SY 











thout any ob! 
**Suecessfol 

eral **Personal Instruction”’ 
erstood that I am obligated 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 


Engineers’ Fquipment Company 
Div. 1405 Chicago, Illinois 


tions on me whatsoevor, please mail 
raftsmanship”’ and full particulars of; 
offer to a few students, 
no 0 way wi ver, 
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The American\\ Qf //f Buy YOURS 
familys Money.}})  “SegAtif with Sawed 
jimeandHealthH} ($n Street Car 
\ Saver — a AN Fares! 


ara th 


Don’t go on spending that good money you could be 
£ ] g £ ae 
; Aye : : 
saving by riding a Columbia. 
Ride a Bicycle ’ . . . 
” — Don’t go on wasting that good time in delayed trolley 
schedules you could be saving by riding a Columbia. 


Don’t go on crowding yourself into stuffy cars when you 
can build health and strength and ride wherever you 
want to ride—in solid comfort—on a Columbia. 


See the Columbia at your dealer’s. Get a close-up of its 
trim design, its light but rugged build, its ease of 
operation, its equipment detail, its enduring finish, 
its thoroughness of construction. 


re 
er 
ct 
ly 
to 
ns, 
on, 
you 
ere 
nto 
net 
il, 


532. 


For every member of your family there is a model just 
right. The prices are as moderate as a strictly 
high-grade bicycle can be sold for. 


The 1920 Columbia Catalog pictures and describes 
all models. Send for it and see your dealer today. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
44 Lozier Ave., Westfield, Mass. 
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Another 
EVEREADY - 


CONTEST— 
$10,000 00 pp cme hp ae? 
in Cash Prizes— 1 yas 


ae nna 





$3,000 for 12 Words J trim ric 


1 Second Prize ... 


HEN Sir A. Conan Doyle was paid a dollar 3 prizes, each-.... 
a word he set a record in the history of 4 prizes, each ...- . 
writing. You may earn $250 a word in the great b. nani = sabes 
international Eveready Contest beginning June 1 10 sain, eel 
and ending August 1, 1920! 20 prizes, each.... 
For, beginning May Ist, dealers everywhere oF GORE, GHD a0 
throughout the U. S. and Canada will display a 
remarkable picture in their windows. Study the 
picture and send in your answer to the question, 
“‘What does the letter say ?”’’ using twelve words 
or less. 











For the best answer that conforms to the Con- 
test Rules, to be judged by the Art Editors of LIFE, 
three thousand dollars in cash will be paid. 


ft 
. . BATTERIES 
For the hundred and three next best answers will MAZDA BULBS 


be paid prizes ranging from $1,000 down to $10. Se 








Anyone may enter. There is no cost or obligation 
of any sort. Contest Rules and special Contest Blanks 
free, at any of the fifty thousand stores showing the 
picture. If two or more contestants submit the same 
identical wording selected by the judges for the award- 
ing of any prize, the full amount of that prize will be 
paid to each. 


The quickest way to find a store showing the Eveready 
Daylo Contest Picture is to look for the window sign 
reproduced at the right. Full particulars may be 
obtained from these dealers. 
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A Finer 
Typewriter 
ata Fair 
Price 


Buys The New Oliver “9” 


A year and a half to pay! Only $3 a month. Payments so small as to 
average only about ten cents a day. That is our easy payment plan on the 
Oliver. And you have the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. 
You may now deal direct with The Oliver Typewriter Company and _get an 
Oliver, the latest and finest product of our factories, at a saving of $43 and 


on payments so easy that you won't miss the money. 


Only $57 for the $100 Oliver Try It Free—Send No Money 


full saving to you of $43 on the famous Not a cent in advance. No deposit of 
Oliver No. Q—our latest and newest any kind. No obligation to buy. The cou- 
model. That is what our new selling plan pon is all you need send. The Oliver 
makes possible. During the war we learned comes to you at our risk for five days free 
many lessons. We found that it was un- trial in your own home. Decide for your- 
necessary to have such a vast number of | self whether you want to buy. If you don't 
traveling salesmen and so many expensive want to keep the Oliver, simply send it 
branch houses. We were able to discon- back at our expense. If you do agree that it 
tinue many other superfluous sales meth- is the finest typewriter, regardless of price, 
ods. As a result, $57 now buys the identi- and want to keep it, take a year and a half 
cal Oliver formerly priced at $100. to pay at the easy rate of only $3 a month. 


Only the Coupon 2 (POC SS SNES Renee ewe 


| THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
. P — J : 735 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 
A real free trial offer. You risk | 


o Ship me a new Oliver Nine fo jays free inspection. If 1 keep it Let pes 
$ 4 4 > « eto ‘0 i or 
nothing. Fill out and mail the coupon 1 $57 ut the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you until fully paic 

and get the Oliver for free trial. If | 


you should wish further information This does not place me under any obligation to buy. | If 1 choose to return the 
before requesting a free trial, mark Oliver, Twill ebip it back at your expense at the end of | 
° br ° o% Do. Fa send a machine until 1 order it. Mail me your hook “The High Cost 
the coupon for free books mentioned Tyncwtiers The Heason ‘and the Remedy.” your de luxe catalox and 
a a 1 further tater: mation 
therein. Clip and mail the coupon now. 


Canadian Price, $72 


cd shipping point is. 








The Oliver Typewriter Company 


735 Oliver Typewriter Bldg.,Chicago, Ill. 
67.08 





Growi ng up with 
_COLGATES 


A wise moth I judge s not only by he ght 
and weight, but by general health. And 
there the faithful care of the teeth pla sa 
large part. That is why her children grow 
up with Colgate’s—the safe, sane, delicious 
dentifrice. Do yours? 


th brushing i it, nota 
loate kk Dor ital Cream, 





ea Mary 


5 
' 
; 
i 


(ucile Poller 





